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Our  Alfonso  Reyes 

By  Four  Mexicans,  a  Honduran,  T wo  Spaniards,  and 
Four  North  Americans 

(Booi^s  Abroad  has  known  Alfonso  Reyes,  through  his  writings  and 
through  frequent  correspondence,  for  rather  more  than  fifteen  years.  In 
the  course  of  these  three  lustra  we  have  come  to  appreciate  him  from  sev¬ 
eral  different  angles:  (1)  As  one  of  the  most  capable  of  Latin  American 
scholars  and  writers.  Some  competent  critics  would  omit  two  words  from 
this  phrase,  doubtless  with  considerable  justification.  (2)  As  organizer  of 
the  Colegio  de  Mexico,  through  which  institution  he  has  probably  done 
more  for  the  refugee  Spanish  intellectuals  than  any  one  other  man  on  the 
planet,  and  at  the  same  time  more  for  Mexico  than  can  be  measured.  (3)  As 
one  of  the  most  kindly,  courteous  and  dependable  men  we  have  ever 
known,  a  man  who  meets  every  slightest  obligation  with  the  promptness 
and  scrupulous  care  of  a  seventeenth  century  Puritan  and  with  a  tact  and 
tolerance  which  the  Puritans  sometimes  lacked.  We  are  not  sure  that  our 
Number  (3)  is  not  the  most  important  item  we  have  listed. 

A  short  time  ago  we  had  from  Alfonso  Reyes  a  letter  which  contained 
the  phrase  (not  excuse  or  complaint,  but  necessary  explanation  of  a  change 
in  his  plans):  “Estoy  tan  cansado  ...”  At  about  the  same  time  one  of  his 
North  American  admirers  suggested  that  we  owe  the  North  American 
public  an  evaluation  of  his  work.  We  hope  that  the  letters  which  follow 
will  encourage  him,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  stimulate  readers  who 
know  him  little  or  not  at  all  to  look  into  his  soberly  brilliant,  varied  and 
always  valuable  writings. — The  general  heading  of  our  Homenaje  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  whose  contribution  appears  below.  We 
hope  he  won’t  mind  our  having  “lifted”  the  tide  from  his  paper  and  made 
it  the  heading  of  the  entire  series. — The  Editor.) 

From  Waldo  Frank 

A  BROADER,  deeper,  less  contorted  Carlyle  could  write  a  significant 
chapter  on  Alfonso  Reyes,  as  a  modern  hero.  No  brief  word,  like 
this  to  which  I  am  limited,  can  refer  even  cursorily  to  all  the  rich, 
varied  achievements  of  this  true  man  of  letters.  His  prose,  in  the  judg- 
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mcnt  of  such  authority  as  Gabriela  Mistral’s,  is  the  best  of  contemporary 
America  Hispana.  His  verse  in  the  lyric  and  in  ambitious  work  like 
Ifigenia  Cruel  places  him  in  the  first  flight  of  today’s  Spanish-writing 
poets  (to  my  mind  the  highest  company  of  poets  in  our  time).  His  serv¬ 
ices  to  literary  scholarship,  although  sustained,  precise  and  profound, 
have  never  pre-occupied  him  to  the  loss  of  innumerable  recognitions  of 
contemporary  genius,  in  his  own  “domain  of  Spanish”  and  in  Europe. 
Unlike  most  diplomats,  he  has  been  no  servant  of  Money,  no  fumbling 
preparer  of  war:  he  has  literally,  which  means  spiritually,  brought  the 
nations  and  peoples  within  his  reach  closer  to  one  another;  sought  out 
spokesmen  of  the  mind;  made  them  known  to  each  other;  nourished 
them  with  the  example  of  his  discipline  and  fervor;  inspired  them  to 
articulation  and  collaboration.  If  it  were  possible,  by  some  post  facto  act 
of  the  devil,  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  Alfonso  Reyes  from  the  cul¬ 
tural  life  of  the  past  three  decades  in  America  Hispana,  we  should  find 
that  there  had  been  withdrawn  a  thread  from  the  woven  fabric,  so 
strong  and  so  pervasive  that  the  fabric  would  fall  apart.  And  this  con¬ 
tinuous  patterning  and  weaving,  he  has  performed  with  a  grace,  with  a 
modesty  as  invariable  as  his  acumen  and  as  his  power. 

My  words  crudely  suggest  a  man  who,  in  the  true  sense,  is  a  hero. 
The  word  “hero”  is  sullied  and  cheapened  today ;  like  the  word  “great.” 
When  we  Americans  achieve  some  purity  of  collective  vision,  we  shall 
apply  the  words  to  Alfonso  Reyes. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  painfully  indicative  of  our  spiritual  and  intellectual 
condition,  that  Reyes  remains  obscure  in  the  United  States.  The  reason 
is  not  merely  that  our  literati  so  largely  ignore  the  fields  of  poetry  and 
criticism  which  Reyes  has  made  his  own ;  is  not  merely  that  the  fertile 
fusion  in  this  man  of  what  he  calls  “the  Latin  spirit,”  basing  it  on  Vergil, 
and  of  the  tragic  Mexican-Spanish  temperament,  is  so  utterly  beyond  the 
flat  sight  of  those  who  influence  our  common  literary  judgment.  There 
is  another  more  ironical  reason.  We  too  have  diplomats,  holders  of  of¬ 
ficial  place,  institutional  leaders,  who  write  on  “culture”  and  take  part 
in  international  conferences.  And  almost  without  exception,  these  men 
of  ours  are  so  shallow  (when  they  are  not  false)  that  we  can  scarcely 
credit  as  possible  that  a  man  who  has  been  an  ambassador  and  headed  a 
college,  a  man  who  has  published  erudite  papers  on  philology  and  on 
classical  and  Renaissance  writers,  should  at  the  same  time  be  a  sensitive, 
progressive,  luminous  creator.  In  a  word,  we  Americans  do  not  recognize 
Alfonso  Reyes,  because  he  is  the  kind  of  man  of  letters  whom  unfor¬ 
tunately  our  own  civilization  fails  to  produce. 

Let  me  close  this  brief  note  with  a  word  which,  if  personal,  is  none- 
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thelcss  symbolic.  I  have  mentioned  Reyes’  remarkable  work  as  a  liaison 
power  between  various  Latin  American  countries  and  Europe.  In  at 
least  one  case,  I  can  testify  to  his  creative  influence  in  this  country.  I 
refer  to  my  own  experience.  When,  over  twenty  years  ago,  I  first  found 
Reyes  (to  my  everlasting  good  fortune)  in  Madrid  and  Paris,  it  was  he 
who  first  made  me  actively  aware  of  America  Hispana  as  a  world 
related  intimately  and  dynamically  with  my  own.  The  message  that  he 
asked  me  to  give  him  to  bring  back  to  the  writers  and  artists  of  Mexico, 
was  my  first  conscious  contact  with  that  generously  nourishing  world. 
In  this  episode,  of  small  importance  in  itself,  Alfonso  Reyes  was  re¬ 
vealed:  the  poet  in  action,  the  man  in  poetry,  the  public  servant  who 
serves  the  human  spirit. — Truro,  Massachusetts. 

From  Albert  Guerard 

My  dear  House: 

Thanks  to  you,  I  have  read  a  number  of  books  by  Alfonso  Reyes.  It 
is  always  with  pleasant  anticipation  that  I  open  a  new  one;  it  is  in¬ 
variably  with  gratitude  that  I  remember  it.  Although  I  love  Spanish,  I 
am  the  merest  amateur  in  Hispanic  studies.  Yet  I  found  Las  Visperas  de 
Espana  and  Capitulos  de  Uteratura  Espanola  fascinating.  With  Mal- 
larm6  entre  Nosotros,  I  felt  on  more  solid  ground.  I  do  not  profess  to 
understand  the  Rue  de  Rome  sphinx,  but  I  wrestled  with  him  to  the 
extent  of  writing  pseudo-mallarmean  sonnets  “Pour  un  qui  r^pand  des 
propos  mallarmistes.”  Ultima  T ule  struck  me  as  the  clearest  presentation 
of  an  element  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting,  in  the  vulgar  dailiness  of 
life:  America  as  Utopia,  and  even  today  as  the  hope  of  the  world.  Nat¬ 
urally,  it  is  Reyes’  studies  in  general  literature  that  I  feel  best  qualified 
to  appreciate:  such  works  as  La  Critica  en  la  Edad  Ateniense  and  El 
Deslinde:  books  extraordinarily  rich  and  subtle  in  thought,  and  easily 
soaring  above  pedantry.  There  are  few  men  I  know  who  are  at  the  same 
time  so  deeply  rooted  in  their  own  culture,  yet  so  easily,  so  generously 
cosmopolitan.  Alfonso  Reyes  has  given  me  so  many  hours  of  earnest 
delight  that,  although  I  never  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  him,  I  think 
of  him  as  a  personal  friend. — Stanford  University. 

From  Muna  Lee 

The  title  of  Alfonso  Reyes’  most  recent  book — Tentativas  y  Orien- 
taciones  [Mexico:  Editorial  Nuevo  Mundo.  1944] — might  stand  as  epi¬ 
graph  for  the  whole  of  his  work,  a  phrase  fittingly  descriptive  of  his 
prose  style,  probing  and  delicate,  knowledgeable  and  sure.  It  is  a  style 
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as  fluent  as  water,  as  limpid,  as  multiform,  and  as  capable  of  assuming 
many  degrees  of  hardness  and  reflecting  many  tones  without  losing  its 
essential  nature.  The  instrument  of  a  cosmopolitan  whose  interests  have 
ranged  the  cultures  of  the  world,  the  style,  like  the  man,  is  very  American. 

America  to  Alfonso  Reyes  is,  of  course,  the  double  continent  linked 
by  the  Isthmus.  It  is  the  history  that  began  long  before  Columbus  and 
was  given  new  direction  by  the  European  influx,  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
French  and  English.  It  is — ^perhaps  above  all — a  state  of  mind,  an  af¬ 
firmation  of  man’s  hope. 

“We  have  America  discovered,  what  will  we  do  with  it?”  Reyes  de¬ 
manded  in  an  address  at  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in  Mexico  City  in  1942. 
“America — whatever  the  contingencies  and  errors  of  history — ^begins 
to  take  shape  in  the  eyes  of  humankind  as  a  possible  field  wherein  to 
realize  a  more  equal  justice,  a  better  understood  freedom,  a  happiness 
completer  and  more  justly  shared  among  men  . . .” 

Again  he  says  in  Posicion  dc  America,  reprinted  in  the  volume  men¬ 
tioned  above: 

“After  having  been  foreseen  by  a  thousand  presciences  in  mythology 
and  poetry,  as  if  it  were  a  necessary  form  of  the  mind,  America  appeared 
as  a  geographic  reality.  And  from  that  moment  it  enriched  the  Utopian 
sense  of  the  world,  the  faith  in  a  society  better,  happier  and  freer.  Thus 
European  minds  understood  it;  thus,  the  priests  of  all  Christian  creeds; 
thus,  the  pilgrims  and  refugees  of  every  class;  and  even  those  who  wished 
merely  to  re-make  their  lives  obliterating  old  errors  or  accidents  of  con¬ 
duct  . . .  America  is,  in  essence,  greater  possibility  of  election  of  fortune, 
based  on  less  importance  of  casual  tradition,  of  stratifications  caused  by 
historic  chance  and  not  directly  desired.  These  plans  include  as  a  general 
countersign,  as  token  and  password,  all  the  New  World.” 

America — says  Alfonso  Reyes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Pinzons,  ship¬ 
owners  and  pilots  of  Palos  without  whom  Columbus  would  not  have 
been  the  Discoverer,  a  fact  the  Admiral  never  could  forget  nor  forgive— 
America  is  largely  a  product  of  private  enterprise:  private  enterprise  of 
the  Pinzons  in  the  Discovery,  of  Cort«  in  the  Conquest,  of  the  nation¬ 
alist-minded  during  the  era  of  Independence.  America,  on  the  other 
hand — Reyes  says  no  less  forthrightly  and  convincingly  in  his  Letter  to 
Francisco  Romero  (reprinted  like  the  Epistle  to  the  Pinzons  in  Ultima 
Tule) — America  was  in  the  beginning  an  enterprise  of  those  who  would 
today  call  themselves  “Men  of  the  Left”: 

“Trusting  in  America,  was  it  not  at  that  time  a  kind  of  Left-wingism? 
Employing  the  expression,  clearly,  in  its  most  general  and  philosophic 
sense.  None  of  the  essential  elements  of  Leftism  was  lacking:  for  the  one 
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part,  a  certain  rebelliousness,  a  certain  revulsion  against  what  surrounds 
us,  united  to  the  proposition  to  improve  matters;  for  the  other — and  this 
is  basic — a  certain  faith  in  abstract  things,  in  what,  practically  speaking, 
does  not  exist.  ...  We  know  already  that  America  brought  to  the 
European  mind  a  new  cargo  of  hope.  The  European  godfathers  were 
Utopians.  Sometimes,  like  Thomas  Moore,  they  let  their  hands  be  cut 
off  for  an  abstraction.  To  come  from  Europe  to  America,  one  had  to 
travel  toward  the  Left,  toward  the  West.  Such  is  the  baptism  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  bellicose  trappings  of  the  Conquest  do  not  deceive  us;  we 
are  not  deceived  by  the  errors  of  time.  The  Europeans,  on  the  appearance 
of  America,  gave  themselves  up  to  dreaming — each  according  to  his 
owp  ethic  capacity — of  being  better.” 

Alfonso  Reyes  believes  that  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  arc  closer  to 
one  another — his  phrase  is  “less  foreign”  each  to  each — than  arc  the 
peoples  of  Europe.  We  arc  alike  in  our  European  background,  our 
American  experience,  our  similarity  of  democratic  purpose.  This  is  a 
New  World  belief  upheld  with  equal  conviction  and  clarity  in  another 
current  work  throwing  light  upon  our  mutual  heritage.  The  American 
Story  by  Archibald  MacLcish.  According  to  Alfonso  Reyes: 

“From  this  great  homogeneity  in  the  national  majorities  of  America 
has  resulted  the  ability  of  our  peoples,  according  to  Bolivar’s  dream,  to 
develop  a  certain  harmonious  and  continuous  work  of  international  con¬ 
versation.  .  .  .  The  authenticity  of  this  homogeneous  character  and  its 
ultimate  guarantee  of  success  is  the  fact  that  such  international  com¬ 
munity  was  functioning  long  before  it  was  given  institutional  form. . . . 
At  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  invasion  of  Mexico,  all  the  continent  was 
shaken  spontaneously  and  felt  itself  affected  in  its  conjoint  being.  From 
one  extreme  to  the  other  manifestations  of  continental  solidarity  reached 
Mexico.  The  United  States  put  itself  on  armed  guard.  From  the  South — 
as  from  Chile — came  men  and  munitions.  Towns — ^as  in  Argentina — 
were  named  for  Mexican  heroes. . . .” 

The  co-operation  of  the  American  republics  is  a  pattern  for  the  future 
of  the  world,  Reyes  believes;  for  the  international  co-operation  which 
cannot  come  by  chance — “Chance  is  our  enemy” — nor  according  to  a 
rigid  blueprint;  but  which  must  be  both  planned  and  flexible.  It  must  be 
a  work  of  fact  and  imagination,  of  prophecy  and  experience,  as  is 
America. 

“In  the  human  order,”  Alfonso  Reyes  declares  in  concluding  his  letter 
to  Francisco  Romero,  “what  exists  has  always  governed  itself  by  what 
does  not  exist. . . .  Those  who  continue  to  regard  America  as  a  possible 
theatre  of  better  human  experience  are  our  friends.  Those  who  deny  us 
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this  hope  arc  enemies  of  America.” — State  Department,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

From  Ramon  Sender 

I  have  had  slight  personal  contact  with  him  and  no  connection  with 
the  cultural  or  editorial  organizations  that  he  inspired  or  directs,  but 
that  docs  not  keep  me  from  having  an  opinion  of  Alfonso  Reyes,  prin¬ 
cipally  through  his  books,  and  an  excellent  opinion.  In  Mexico  there 
arc  many  men  of  letters  but  only  he  represents  faithfully  and  in  every 
aspect  the  Humanist  as  conceived  in  France  and  in  Spain.  Alfonso  Reyes 
is  a  man  of  letters  and  a  diplomat.  He  has  erudite  tastes  but  1  have  not 
found  in  his  works  of  critical  analysis  or  investigation  the  least  shadow 
of  that  academic  affectation  which  almost  all  the  essayists  of  Spanish¬ 
speaking  America  arc  wont  to  suffer.  His  accent  is  that  suasivc  accent — 
whispered — which  distinguished  the  Humanists  of  other  centuries.  This 
cannot  surprise  us,  knowing  that  rather  than  diplomat  and  essayist  and 
scholar,  Alfonso  Reyes  has  been,  and  is,  a  poet. — Boulder,  Colorado. 

From  Tomas  Navarro 

A  salient  characteristic  of  the  style  of  Alfonso  Reyes  is  the  agile  and 
obedient  flexibility  with  which  the  author’s  words  respond  to  his  turns 
of  thought.  The  great  Mexican  writer  has  constantly  and  steadily  per¬ 
fected  the  clarity  of  expression,  rich  in  nuances  and  reflections,  of  which 
he  is  today  an  acknowledged  master.  And  paralleling  his  linguistic  ad¬ 
vance  one  notes  the  development  of  that  delicate  combination  of  serenity 
and  disquiet,  of  equilibrium  and  movement,  which  Reyes  has  the  secret 
of  infusing  into  his  writing. 

Even  in  conversation  Reyes  makes  occasional  use  of  rising  inflexions, 
rapid  and  varied,  which  contrast  with  the  usual  medium  pitch — perhaps 
a  little  lower  than  medium — of  his  speaking  voice.  The  proportion  and 
measure  of  the  elements  of  articulation  and  accent  in  Alfonso  Reyes’ 
speech  reveal  prosodic  habits  which  do  not,  it  is  true,  hide  his  Mexican 
origin,  but  which  clearly  correspond  to  the  essential  tradition  of  good 
Spanish  “usage,”  a  good  usage  which  Reyes  brought  with  him  from  his 
native  country  before  he  had  lived  in  Madrid  and  traveled  about  among 
the  villages  of  Castile. 

There  is  an  admirable  example  in  the  achievement  of  this  great 
linguistic  acclimatizer  who  shows  us  how  it  is  possible  to  inhabit  the  most 
different  regions  without  ever  succumbing  to  the  perils  of  offensive 
pedantry,  affectation  or  verbal  acrobatics.  The  note  of  discretion  which  is 
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always  evident  in  Reyes’  manner  is  also  the  wise  and  solid  basis  of  his 
literary  procedure,  whether  he  sketches  his  keen  Cartones  de  Madrid  or 
lays  the  grave  and  ample  foundations  of  his  Visidn  de  Andhuac. 

About  this  steady  axis  play  the  most  varied  rhythms.  If  there  is  any 
fault  from  which  the  speech  and  writing  of  Reyes  are  entirely  free,  it  is 
the  fault  of  monotony.  One  perceives  in  his  language,  not  the  artificial 
symbolism  of  a  more  or  less  conventional  acoustics,  but  the  flawless  dis¬ 
crimination  of  an  ear  which  appreciates  the  immanent  expressiveness 
of  sound.  Reyes,  who  has  always  written  verses  and  has  tried  his  hand 
at  numerous  metrical  forms,  often  evokes  the  most  intimate  impressions 
with  the  aid  of  auditory  images,  as  when,  in  Huellas,  he  recalls  the  song 
of  the  servant  and  the  zestful  gatherings  at  which  even  the  music  of  the 
young  friends’  thoughts  was  audible. 

Reyes  is  never  heedless  of  his  language,  not  even  at  those  moments 
when  he  chooses  to  write  with  the  most  carefree  abandon.  He  has  spent 
a  large  part  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  Spanish  literature,  and  has  followed 
the  development  of  the  language  from  its  earliest  beginnings.  That  is 
exactly  why  this  writer’s  style  builds  its  vigilant  modernity  on  so  secure 
a  foundation.  The  word  surrenders  completely  and  obediently  only  to 
him  who  knows  and  feels  its  past. 

The  international  scope  of  Reyes’  writing  has  not  diluted  the  gen¬ 
uinely  Hispanic  characteristics  of  his  style,  nor  has  his  command  of  the 
literary  language  eliminated  from  his  writing  the  atmosphere  and  accent 
of  his  native  country.  Reyes’  Mexicanism  visibly  consists,  like  that  of  his 
compatriot  Alarcon,  in  the  fostering  and  selection  of  traditional  elements 
which  become  more  genuinely  Spanish  as  they  grow  more  cleanly  and 
essentially  Mexican. — Columbia  University. 

From  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle 

Altamirano,  Sierra,  Reyes  . . .  these  are  the  three  who  have  exercised 
most  authority  in  Mexican  letters,  who  have  created  a  climate  of  af¬ 
fectionate  friendship,  of  sensitive  intelligence.  The  lives  of  these  three 
are  filled  with  the  joy  of  service,  and  remaining  always  young,  they  will 
always  be  contemporary,  they  will  always  radiate  inspiration.  They  are 
three  smiles  on  the  face  of  Mexico. 

But  the  work  of  Reyes,  though  its  roots  are  deep  in  Mexico,  is  a  spring 
whose  life-giving  waters  have  come  far.  It  is  like  one  of  those  trees  on  his 
Northern  meseta,  in  which  there  are  submarine  fluids  and  aerial  nectar, 
which  bring  us  dreams  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  He  of  all  Mexicans  has 
traveled  farthest  in  the  world  of  ideas  and  has  enjoyed  the  daily  privilege 
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of  telling  us  talcs  of  his  adventures,  in  a  magic  style  that  makes  us  love 
our  Spanish  speech  even  more  than  we  had  loved  it  before. 

From  the  Atcnco  dc  la  Juventud  to  the  Colcgio  dc  Mexico,  his  history 
has  been  the  progress  of  a  man  who  has  been  absorbed  in  the  problems 
of  culture,  and  the  atmosphere  of  culture  is  the  oxygen  which  gives  him 
life.  His  public  addresses  arc  a  continual  delight;  his  books  are  a  growing 
marvel  of  scholarly  grace.  No  one  knows  as  he  does  the  art  of  exercising 
authority  without  ostentation ;  his  inspiration  and  his  talent  arc  growing 
constantly  more  necessary  to  us.  Master  of  sympathy,  discreet  stimulator 
of  youth,  friend  to  whom  we  owe  love  and  reverence,  classic  and  ultra¬ 
modern,  this  is  AJfonso  Reyes,  citizen  of  the  world,  man  of  America, 
Mexican  who  wields  the  magic  wand  of  words. — Mexico  City. 

From  Alberto  Rembao 
My  dear  Roy  Temple  House: 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  your  party  for  Alfonso  Reyes.  It  is  by 
all  means  fitting  and  proper  to  pay  homage  to  such  a  one,  but  rather 
expensive,  given  the  high  value  of  the  payee.  We  have  before  us  a  man 
who  is  different.  He  is  of  course,  a  man  of  letters;  in  truth  prince  primus 
among  the  lords  of  contemporary  Spanish  prose,  a  master  among  those 
who  write  Spanish  well,  in  a  moment  when  that  language  suffers  from 
growing  pains,  when  it  is  being  transformed  by  the  neologisms  of  a 
technology  that  is  alien  to  its  genius.  But  Alfonso  Reyes  is  more  than  that. 
He  is  a  scientist  among  the  artists  of  the  literary  guild.  In  him  we  have 
an  artist  turned  artisan — one  with  whom  the  literary  art  becomes  an  al¬ 
most  exact  science.  Let  others  extol  the  fleet-winged  facility  of  his  style, 
and  the  wonders  of  his  grace  full  of  kindness,  and  devoid  of  malice.  Or 
the  accuracy  of  his  bow  and  the  incisiveness  of  his  arrow  in  whose  point 
there  is  no  poison. 

That  good  old  phrase — a  gentleman  and  a  scholar — recovers  its 
pristine  meaning  with  Alfonso  Reyes,  and  the  word  becomes  flesh,  and 
one  is  able  to  exclaim:  Behold,  it  is  he!  We  have  in  him  the  scholar,  and 
the  gentleman,  a  specimen  of  humanity  at  its  highest  level,  in  whom 
erudition  becomes  a  tool.  For  our  man  is  lord  and  master  in  his  most 
controlled  and  well-balanced  spiritual  restlessness.  He  is  restless  because 
he  is  a  revolutionary;  and  most  controlled  because  he  is  well  versed  in  all 
the  disciplines  of  the  human  spirit.  In  him  we  have  one  of  the  keenest 
analytical  minds  of  our  moment — a  mind  that  on  the  other  hand  reaches 
to  the  best  in  the  integration  of  wholes. ...  In  his  make-up  analysis  and 
synthesis  run  parallel.  One  would  think  that  his  obsession  is  to  find  the 
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cosmic  harmony  in  every  thing  and  to  establish  in  every  case  the  coinci¬ 
dence  of  the  Fact  with  the  Idea,  and  vice  versa.  And  in  so  doing  he  reaches 
heights  of  attainment  hard  to  discover  anywhere  else.  No  one  can  escape 
this  impression  from  the  reading  of  his  prose.  The  reader  finds  himself 
of  necessity  in  another  world.  Very  few  will  miss  the  presence  of  Some¬ 
thing  ultradimensional ...  at  least  in  terms  of  time,  for  Alfonso  Reyes 
is  a  man  of  two  or  three  Times.  In  his  thought  one  discerns,  telescoped, 
the  thought  of  twenty  centuries. . . .  But  he  is  not  the  scholar  full  of  dusty 
facts.  There  is  the  fragrance  of  Springtime  in  his  lines.  Here  comes  to 
mind  what  Menedez  y  Pelayo  said  of  Donoso  Cortes:  “There  is  no  fear 
of  mistaking  his  pages  for  anyone  else’s.  .  .  .  Where  he  is,  only  kings 
tread. . . .” 

I 

Yes,  Alfonso  Reyes — his  family  name  means  king — is  an  aristocrat, 
in  spite  of  himself.  And  it  seems  that  at  times  he  would  feel  ill  at  case 
about  it ...  in  this  our  day  when  Aristo  has  lost  its  direct  meaning.  His 
aristocracy  is  of  the  spirit;  his  wisdom  has  been  recognized  by  the  whole 
Spanish-speaking  world ;  but  the  wine  of  his  well-deserved  fame  has  not 
gone  to  his  head.  Perhaps  it  is  because  his  art  is  in  effect  an  Ethic;  be¬ 
cause  he  worships  at  the  altar  of  Aesthetic  Rectitude;  because  he  has  a 
proper  sense  of  greatness  ...  a  sort  of  greatness  that  under  the  surface  is 
nothing  but  humility  . . .  that  humility  that  is  attainable  only  in  terms  of 
humanity,  genuine  and  warm. 

An  aristocrat }  Yes,  but  one  at  the  service  of  the  people,  one  come  not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.  Here  we  have  a  modern  writer 
who  could  travel  back  four  centuries  to  the  epoch  of  Cervantes  and  the 
Mystics,  and  be  understood,  and  be  at  home  among  the  best  of  the  Golden 
Age.  For  Reyes  is  a  humanist  in  the  old,  complete,  earnest,  life-giving 
sense. ...  He  is  a  universal  humanist  among  the  Mexican  revolutionaries; 
and,  yes — this  is  no  playing  with  opposites — 2.  revolutionary  among  the 
Humanists  of  our  day.  Perhaps,  he  is  able  to  conciliate  the  contradiction 
because  he  is  above  all  a  poet ...  a  poet  plus — a  poet  with  a  very  definite 
sense  of  direction — that  is  to  say,  a  seer — one  who  has  developed  an  in¬ 
ward  look  with  which  to  fathom  the  ultimate  depths  of  pure  artistic  con¬ 
sciousness. 

Hence,  our  man  is  a  democrat  of  democrats,  and  militantly  so — a 
general  that  pitches  his  tent  in  the  midst  of  his  army  and  lives  the  daily 

life  of  his  soldiers.  An  aristocrat  in  the  midst  of  the  Plebs _ Under  his 

influence,  each  plebeian  becomes  an  aristocrat.  The  democratic  process 
is  clear,  and  natural;  a  movement  from  the  grass-roots  up,  in  a  fashion 
conducive  to  see  in  every  man  a  king. . . .  Here  Alfonso  Reyes  stands  at 
his  best,  as  provider  of  our  daily  bread  of  beauty,  as  distributor  of  that 
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imponderable  something  that  is  necessary,  also,  to  attain  and  maintain 
the  life  abundant. . . . 

So,  Roy  Temple  House,  you  will  please  exempt  me  from  this  duty, 
for  only  Homer  is  able  to  speak  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  Achilles. — Edi¬ 
torial  Ofl5ces,  La  Nueva  Democracia,  New  Yorf(  City. 

From  Antonio  Castro  Leal 

It  was  thirty-five  years  ago  that  Alfonso  Reyes,  obeying  his  amiable 
destiny,  dedicated  himself  to  literature.  From  the  beginning  he  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  all  the  literary  forms  which  correspond  to  the  profile  of  his 
spirit:  the  cuento,  poetry,  criticism.  And  in  all  of  them,  with  instinctive 
wisdom  and  rare  power,  he  has  been  building  at  a  solid  monument  to  his 
divine  calling  and  his  art. 

He  inaugurated  his  literary  career  with  a  beautiful  book  called 
Cuestiones  esUticas  (1911),  in  which  one  feels  the  subtle  force  of  expand¬ 
ing  life,  the  intelligent  curiosity  of  youth,  and  a  palpitating  humanism 
in  which  there  was  as  much  divination  as  doctrine.  Then  the  Madrid 
period,  the  most  fortunate  and  fruitful  epoch  of  his  early  period.  From 
that  epoch  date  the  articles  and  essays  which  form  the  first  three  volumes 
of  Simpatias  y  diferencias  (1921-1922),  the  Retratos  reales  e  imaginarios 
(1920),  and  a  series  of  important  works  of  erudition  and  criticism,  the 
Cartones  de  Madrid  (1917),  intense  and  rapid  pictures  of  Spanish  life 
which,  like  the  inspired  “studies”  of  the  painters,  represent  a  state  of  pure 
emotion  which  is  often  diluted  in  their  completed  works,  and  the  Visidn 
de  Anahuac  (1915),  an  essay  which  attains  perfection  in  the  purity  and 
precision  of  its  lines,  in  its  balanced  power  of  evocation  and  synthesis. 
In  this  same  period  he  published  El  piano  ohlicuo  (1920)  and  El  cazador 
(1921),  much  of  which  was  written  in  Mexico:  cuento s  and  fanciful 
sketches  in  which  he  has  succeeded  in  expressing  situations  whose  reality 
merges  with  forgotten  dreams  and  irreversible  moments  of  spiritual 
autobiography.  To  the  Spanish  period  belongs  also  his  dramatic  poem 
Ifigenia  cruel  (1923),  which  has  the  severe  and  noble  elegance  of  old 
Greek  sculpture,  and  whose  lyric  current  stirs  the  waters  of  classic 
mythology. 

After  Madrid  came  a  well  earned  vacation.  It  was  like  a  general’s  re¬ 
organization  of  his  army  after  a  victorious  battle.  Reyes  found  it  more 
effective  and  more  agreeable  to  adopt  a  pleasanter  and  freer  rhythm,  and 
he  brought  into  the  world  without  haste  but  without  interruption,  books 
of  such  charm  that  they  scarcely  fatigued  the  presses.  It  was  a  calm  and 
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wholesome  period  in  which  the  fruit  was  ripening,  a  period  of  which 
Alfonso  Reyes  could  say,  like  Don  Domingo  de  Don  Bias: 

Y  cuanto  mds  me  acomodo 
cuando  inquietudes  no  tengo, 
tantas  mds  fuerzas  prevengo 
a  mi  valor  para  todo. 

And  finally,  back  in  Mexico  and  importuned  by  impatient  friends 
who  looked  upon  his  talent  as  an  obligation  to  the  reading  public,  he 
inaugurated  with  admirable  vigor  and  lucidity  the  third  epoch  of  his 
career.  In  the  last  few  years  he  has  published  books  whose  method,  mat¬ 
ter  and  manner  are  far  above  anything  to  which  we  Hispano-Americans 
have  been  accustomed,  ha  critica  en  la  edad  ateniense  (1941)  and  ha 
antigua  retdrica  (1942)  are  two  masterful  books  whose  penetration,  spe¬ 
cial  competence  and  ideological  elegance  give  new  meaning  to  the 
problems  which  he  treats.  In  amplitude  and  profundity  their  treatment 
of  these  phases  of  Greek  culture  is  fully  worthy  to  set  beside  the  work 
of  Professor  J.  W.  H.  Atkins,  published  by  Cambridge  University,  Lit¬ 
erary  Criticism  in  Antiquity  (London,  1934,  2  vols.)  In  El  Deslinde 
(1942)  and  on  many  pages  of  La  experiencia  literaria  (1942)  he  has  gone 
more  deeply  into  various  fundamental  questions  of  the  technique  and 
philosophy  of  literature  than  has  perhaps  ever  been  done  before  in  our 
language. 

But  such  investigations  do  not  entirely  occupy  or  satisfy  this  choice 
and  multiple  intelligence.  He  still  turns  at  times  to  poetry  and  to  the 
other  forms  of  personal  expression  in  literature.  For  this  superman  of 
letters  moves  about  in  the  field  of  writing  as  the  great  artists  of  the 
Renaissance  turned  hither  and  thither  in  the  world  of  forms,  finding, 
like  them,  delight  and  necessary  inspiration  in  the  lines  of  the  flat  sketch, 
in  three-dimensional  relief,  in  the  architectonic  flight  of  the  cupola  and 
the  dentate  outline  of  the  battlemented  wall. — Mexico  City. 

From  Jose  Luis  Martinez 

How  sad  it  is  that  we  cannot  reduce  the  style  of  Alfonso  Reyes  to 
rules  and  codify  them  in  a  text-book!  Such  a  manual  would  be  the 
means  of  improving  the  quality  of  Castilian  prose  many  thousand  times. 
We  could  with  its  aid  transform  stiffness  into  elegance,  roughness  and 
awkwardness  into  smoothness  and  suppleness,  reader-pain  into  reader- 
pleasure.  Alfonso  Reyes  commands  all  knowledge,  not  only  of  books  and 
varied  sciences,  but  of  all  mundane  experiences,  from  the  ways  of  mag¬ 
pies  and  vipers,  children  and  eatables,  to  the  strangest  of  human  passions. 
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His  is  a  wealth  that  is  baroque  and  voluptuous,  though  the  framework 
of  his  building  and  its  disposition  are  classicism  itself.  Baroque  in  the 
abundance  of  decorative  resources,  not  in  the  uniformity  of  their  repeti¬ 
tion,  for  the  decorative  elements  in  the  art  of  Alfonso  Reyes,  those 
touches  that  give  flavor  to  his  prose,  are  of  all  shades  and  all  latitudes;  of 
all  intensities  too,  more  or  less  sensible  as  the  palate  which  tries  them  is 
more  or  less  astute  or  educated,  or  as  the  reader  is  more  or  less  alert  in 
their  discovery.  The  literary  exercise  shares  the  virtues  of  various  other 
activities;  there  is  in  it  the  patient  labor  of  the  shoemaker,  the  celestial 
inspiration  of  the  prophet  or  the  diviner,  the  profound  and  inscrutable 
science  of  the  cook  whose  talent  is  a  gift  of  God.  Writers  who  operate  in 
only  one  of  those  dimensions  are  never  other  than  cloudy  and  illegible, 
and  we  drive  ourselves  to  the  task  of  reading  them  because  of  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  author’s  name  or  because  he  brings  us  some  scattered  scraps  of 
instruction  or  of  beauty.  But  AJfonso  Reyes  learned,  a  long  time  ago,  that 
all  these  skills  arc  requisite  if  you  would  produce  a  prose  that  is  diaph¬ 
anous  and  always  amiable.  He  seasons  the  dish  with  bewitching  erudi¬ 
tion,  and  he  might  well  ask  himself,  like  Sor  Juana,  if  his  charm  is  not 
the  mingling  of  all  the  savory  spices  of  his  land.  He  finishes  off  his  work 
and  polishes  it  with  all  the  easy  elegance  of  a  god  ordering  his  universe. 
And  the  work  is  alive  with  a  spiritual  inspiration,  the  flawless  fineness  of 
divine  love,  again  in  the  words  of  Sor  Juana — a  gift  which  we  all  envy 
him. 

Reality,  at  a  glance  from  Alfonso  Reyes,  is  swollen  and  enceinte,  like 
the  maid  in  that  talc  of  Barbcy  d’Aurcvilly’s  who  found  herself  great 
with  child  from  having  only  sat  down  in  the  chair  that  had  been  warmed 
by  the  body  of  Don  Juan;  and  he  orders  his  matter  into  a  symphonic 
unity,  moving  and  quiet,  capricious  and  cunning  in  its  caprice,  pur¬ 
poseful  and  full  of  surprises. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  no  exaggeration  to  declare  that  the  best 
Spanish  prose  is  being  written  in  Mexico  and  that  Alfonso  Reyes  is  the 
man  who  writes  it.  He  is  not  only  the  tallest  literary  figure  in  our  re¬ 
public.  but  one  of  the  clearest  voices  to  be  heard  anywhere  in  this  world 
of  ours. — Mexico  City. 

From  Wilberto  L.  Canton 

Oscar  Wilde  discovered  that  the  London  fog  is  an  invention  of  the 
Impressionistic  painters.  I  have  often  had  the  feeling,  as  I  made  my  way 
to  the  Colegio  dc  Mexico,  that  the  transparency  of  the  air  in  our  Valley 
of  Mexico  is  a  phenomenon  which  exists  only  because  Alfonso  Reyes  will 
have  it  so. 
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And  when  I  arrive  there,  with  what  charming  and  unchanging  and 
ever-new  cordiality  I  am  met!  This  teacher  of  ours  is  always  our  teacher, 
yet  he  never  ceases  to  be  our  friend.  That  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  his 
teaching  is  so  uniquely  successful  in  communicating  his  passionate  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  highest  things  of  man. 

The  morning  comes  in  through  two  great  windows.  Now  and  then 
our  teacher  walks  over  to  one  of  them  as  he  speaks  of  the  magnificence 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  the  gentle  emergence  of  spring  from  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  (Reyes  has  abolished  many  frontiers.  More  than  that,  his  imag¬ 
ination  has  roamed  over  the  “Dos  o  tres  mundos”  which  he  is  incessant¬ 
ly  creating.  And  he  is  still  fired  to  excitement  by  the  idea  of  a  journey 
and  filled  with  yearning  at  the  thought  of  exotic  scenes  upon  which  he 
has  never  yet  cast  his  eyes.) 

At  other  times  he  turns  his  back  to  the  two  windows  and  leafs  through 
the  books  and  papers  which  cover  his  big  desk.  One  thinks  with  dismay 
of  the  mass  of  matter  he  must  read  in  order  to  formulate  his  exact  phrase 
of  stimulus  or  orientation,  and  of  the  books  and  reviews  he  must  know  to 
maintain  the  rhythm  of  his  agile  lectures. 

His  wholesome  cheerfulness  is  touched  at  times  with  the  hint  of  irony 
which  redeems  some  themes  from  vulgarity.  At  his  hands  commonplaces 
take  on  unexpected  splendor;  the  tritest  topics,  the  most  constantly  re¬ 
peated  ideas  grow  fresh  and  fascinating  when  he  touches  them:  King 
Midas  of  speech,  he  turns  the  basest  metals  of  intelligence  to  gold. 

Reyes  rejoins  his  dearest  when  he  enters  his  library.  This  library  of  his 
has  been  compared  to  a  swimming-pool,  and  the  justice  of  the  com¬ 
parison  is  striking,  not  only  in  respect  of  size  and  shape,  but  of  the  agility 
with  which  its  proprietor  disports  himself  in  it,  propelled  by  that  grow¬ 
ing  zest  of  the  true  sportsman  whose  face  is  wreathed  with  smiles  and  his 
eyes  bright  with  inspiration. 

It  is  a  pity  that  he  is  burdened  with  a  variety  of  duties,  necessary  to 
be  sure  but  far  removed  from  the  taste  and  temper  of  a  man  of  his  stamp, 
who  is  fit  and  perfect  only  when  he  holds  a  pen  in  his  hand.  It  is  thrilling 
to  know  of  his  morning  hours  of  eager  labor,  when  unknown  spirits 
guide  his  hand  across  the  page.  And  we  share  his  sadness  at  the  thought 
of  the  books  which  he  has  nearly  finished  and  has  lost  hope  of  seeing 
published  in  his  lifetime. 

Praising  the  style  of  Alfonso  Reyes,  or  his  critical  capacity,  or  his 
joyous  imagination,  is  almost  a  work  of  tiresome  supererogation.  Every¬ 
body  knows  all  this  and  admits  it. 

But  he  has  taught  us  two  lessons  which  must  be  mentioned  here. 
The  first,  novel  and  disquieting  when  he  first  began  to  urge  it,  has  be- 
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come  by  this  time  an  absolute  “must”  for  his  juniors  among  the  writers. 
Alfonso  Reyes  is  no  inaccessible  recluse  but  a  citizen  of  the  Valley  which 
“enjoys  perpetual  autumn,”  this  plateau  where  tones  are  subdued  and 
forms  are  definite  and  refined.  Amid  this  “severe,  heraldic  vegetation, 
this  organized  landscape,  this  atmosphere  of  extreme  purity,”  he  learned 
his  lesson  of  austerity.  America  was  no  longer  a  “deslumbramiento”  or  an 
irresistible  outpouring  of  tropical  affluence.  “It  is  our  hecdlessness,”  he 
has  told  us,  “it  is  our  chaotic  heedlessncs  that  is  killing  us.  We  must 
improve  the  lines  of  our  America.  We  must  put  her  on  a  diet.  We  must 
get  rid  of  her  adipose  tissue.” 

Alfonso  Reyes’  second  maxim  is  that  the  writer  must  be  human.  He 
must  possess  certain  virtues  which  the  pedants  may  designate  as  tame  and 
philistine,  but  which  are  fundamental  for  living  with  other  men.  And 
the  effect  of  this  conviction  on  Reyes’  work  is  evident  in  pages  which  arc 
permeated  with  a  cozy,  gossipy  cheerfulness.  He  has  buried,  let  us  hope 
forever,  the  idea  that  the  writer  must  be  a  superior  being  who  talks  con¬ 
stantly  of  books  and  theories  and  far  above  the  heads  of  the  plain  citizen 
and  the  apprentice  writer.  “Amiability,”  he  himself  once  wrote,  “is  the 
strongest  force  and  the  best  discipline.” — Mexico  City. 


“If  told  that  it  was  possible  to  popular¬ 
ize  an  outdoor  sport  on  a  national  scale 
by  writing  odes  on  it,  one  would  incline 
to  be  skeptical.  If  his  informant  then 
added  that  this  was  actually  done  by  one 
of  the  soberest  poets  who  ever  lived,  the 
author  of  an  austere  twenty-canto  poem 
on  the  Messiah,  he  would  most  likely 
lapse  into  incredulity.  But  Klopstock  did 
all  that  for  ice  skating  in  his  odes  Der 
Eislauf,  Braga,  and  Die  Kunst  Thialfs. 
— Edwin  H.  Zeydel,  in  The  German 
Quarterly,  January,  1945. 

“(Benedetto  Croce),  the  inspiration  of 
whose  philosophic  culture  is  Germanic, 
said  in  June,  1940:  ‘It  is  the  heaviest  sor¬ 
row  that  has  ever  come  to  me;  Europe 
cannot  live  without  France.*  ’’ — Georges 
Paque,  in  U Arche  (Algiers),  No,  1, 
1944. 

The  Asia  Press,  40  East  4S^h  St.,  New 
York  City,  is  a  joint  enterprise  of  the 
magazine  Asia  and  the  Americas  and 
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the  John  Day  Company.  They  plan  to 
publish  during  the  year  1945  half  a 
dozen  books  dealing  with  the  Far  East. 
First  on  their  announced  list  are  Buwei 
Yang  Chao,  How  to  Coo\  and  Eat  in 
Chinese,  and  China  in  Blac\  and  White, 
an  album  of  wartime  woodcuts  by  con¬ 
temporary  Chinese  artists. 

There  is  a  story  that  King  Christian 
of  Denmark,  who  is  a  great  sportsman, 
recendy  offered  a  prize  labeled  “For  him 
who  shoots  best  in  denmark.’’  When 
someone  objected  that  he  had  not  cap¬ 
italized  “Denmark,”  he  explained  “I 
can’t  do  that,  because  if  I  did,  I  should 
have  to  capitalize  ‘best’  too.” 

“Born  again  from  its  ashes.  La  Ta- 
verne  du  Pantheon  has  reopened  its 
doors,  in  the  midst  of  the  Quartier  Latin, 
and  it  appears  that  its  first  client  was 
Paul  Fort,  who  insisted  on  christening 
it  a  second  time.” — ^Francis  de  Mio* 
mandre,  in  Void,  No.  52,  1944. 


French  Literature  in  Algiers 

BY  H£LLNE  BOKANOWSKY 

November  8, 1942,  brought  freedom  to  North  Africa.  On  a  balcony 
overlooking  the  city  of  Algiers,  a  small  group  stood  watching  this 
dawn  of  liberation  with  its  flaming  sky.  Amongst  them  was 
Max-Pol  Fouchet,  the  young  editor  of  Fontaine,  a  periodical  founded  in 
Algiers  in  1939.  Dedicated  at  its  very  start  to  poetry  above  all  else,  Fon¬ 
taine  had,  immediately  after  the  1940  armistice,  defended  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  of  spiritual  values.  Max-Pol  Fouchet  elaborated  his  point 
of  view  in  several  editorials  and  the  Vichy  authorities  set  a  close  watch  on 
him.  But  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  he  continued  to  publish  a  periodical 
that  remained  free  from  every  taint  of  collaborationism  and  dedicated 
exclusively  to  literature  and  art ;  between  the  lines  of  Fontaine  one  could 
read  a  constant  affirmation  of  faith  in  the  greatness  of  France  and  of 
French  thought,  always  and  in  spite  of  everything.  And  as  a  result  of 
these  editorials,  though  known  at  first  only  to  a  limited  number  of  read¬ 
ers  in  France,  Fontaine  began  to  reach  a  far  wider  public.  Readers  de¬ 
tected  in  its  pages  an  element  of  resistance  to  the  so-called  New  Order, 
and  Fontaine  found  its  way  into  all  the  important  cities  of  the  unoc¬ 
cupied  zone  of  metropolitan  France  and  thence,  through  clandestine 
channels,  into  the  occupied  zone  too. 

The  public  at  large  understood  that  Max-Pol  Fouchet  had  not  given 
up  all  hope  and  had  not  capitulated.  After  a  year  of  these  activities,  in 
1941,  Fouchet  made  a  trip  to  Paris  and  saw  there  all  the  other  writers 
who  remained  faithful  to  their  ideals  and  duties,  those  who  carried  on  in 
spite  of  all  dangers,  in  spite  of  the  Gestapo  and  its  terror.  He  saw  Paul 
Eluard  and  Francois  Mauriac;  he  saw  the  city  that  had  once  been  his 
home,  now  under  Nazi  domination,  and  he  spoke  to  Louis  Aragon, 
Pierre  Emmanuel  and  Pierre-Jean  Jouve.  All  this  gave  him  new  faith, 
new  strength:  the  struggle  had  to  be  continued  in  order  that  France  and 
its  cultural  heritage  might  survive.  On  his  return  to  Algiers,  in  the  en¬ 
suing  months,  Fouchet  was  threatened  with  internment  in  one  of  Vichy’s 
concentration  camps,  and  the  business  manager  of  Fontaine  was  actually 
imprisoned.  But  from  France,  countless  words  of  encouragement  reached 
Fouchet  in  Algiers,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  a  mission  to  accomplish. 
A  whole  issue  of  Fontaine  had  already  been  devoted  to  poetry  as  a  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  spirit,  and  now  another  special  issue  was  being  prepared  for 
publication,  devoted  to  the  literature  of  the  United  States. 
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Then  the  Allies  landed  in  Algiers,  and  at  once  the  ofl&ccs  of  Fontaine, 
which  are  also  Fouchet’s  home,  began  to  be  the  meeting-place  of  intel¬ 
lectuals  from  among  all  the  Allied  forces.  Journalists,  university  profes¬ 
sors,  novelists  and  poets  met  there,  around  a  tiny  table,  discussing  in 
French  and  English  all  the  problems  of  the  hour.  And  soon  a  new  issue 
of  Fontaine  was  out,  the  first  to  express  fully  the  new  freedom  that  had 
come  to  French  North  Africa.  Its  inunediate  objective  was  to  bring  to 
its  readers  some  samples  of  those  literatures  with  which  they  had  lost  all 
contact  since  the  armistice  of  1940,  and  to  establish  new  contacts  between 
North  Africa  and  the  Anglo-American  world  of  letters.  Each  issue  of 
Fontaine,  since  the  Allied  landing,  has,  therefore,  sought  to  bring  to  its 
readers  some  translation  from  English  or  American  literature,  poetry  or 
prose.  A  special  issue  of  Fontaine  was  edited  in  New  York  by  Frederick 
Prokosch,  Jean  Wahl  and  Edouard  Roditi,  and  translated  by  a  group  of 
French  writers  residing  in  New  York  and  Algiers;  its  publication,  in  the 
summer  of  1943,  was  a  symbol  of  the  renewed  ties  between  America  and 
France.  Immediately  after  the  liberation  of  Tunis,  where  he  had  lived 
under  German  domination,  Andre  Gide  came  to  Algiers  and  contributed 
a  preface  to  the  American  issue  of  Fontaine.  And  from  the  resistance 
front  in  France,  contributions  began  to  reach  Algiers  through  clandestine 
channels:  Les  Cahiers  de  la  UbSration,  an  underground  literary  journal 
published  in  occupied  France,  came  to  the  editor  of  Fontaine  regularly, 
with  the  request  that  he  attend  to  its  publication  and  distribution 
throughout  the  liberated  French  Empire.  Thus  Fontaine  today  served  a 
double  purpose:  to  French  readers  in  the  liberated  territories,  it  brought 
the  literature  of  the  world  that  remained  free  throughout  these  years,  and 
to  the  free  world  it  brought,  from  occupied  France,  the  messages  of  those 
who  had  remained  faithful  to  their  ideals  of  freedom  under  German  op¬ 
pression. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  American  issue  of  Fontaine, 
Max-Pol  Fouchet  went  to  London  to  prepare  an  issue  devoted  to  English 
literature,  with  French  translations  of  representative  recent  works  of 
most  of  the  leading  British  writers.  While  in  London,  Fouchet  also 
made  arrangements  to  reprint  there,  with  the  aid  of  Free  World,  an 
anthology  of  texts  already  published  by  Fontaine;  this  reprint  has  since 
been  distributed  over  occupied  France  by  the  RAF.  It  is  a  diminutive 
pocket  edition  of  Fontaine,  printed  on  Bible-paper  and  containing  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  pieces  that  had  already  appeared  in  the  special  American 
issue:  French  translations  of  Archibald  MacLeish’s  The  Spanish  Dead, 
of  Carl  Sandburg’s  The  Man  with  the  Broken  Fingers,  of  a  poem  by 
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Langston  Hughes  and  of  William  Carlos  Williams’  Dialogue  on  the 
Founding  of  Quebec. 

Since  November  8,  1942,  other  literary  activities  have  likewise  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  importance  of  Algiers  as  provisional  capital  of  liberated 
France.  University  professors  and  intellectuals  of  all  categories,  from 
economists  to  diplomats  and  statesmen,  felt  the  need  of  expressing  their 
views;  but  day-to-day  needs  used  up  all  or  practically  all  the  paper  in 
stock  as  well  as  that  sent  from  the  U.  S.  A.  Sometimes  local  newspapers 
were  reduced  to  a  meager  half-page,  printed  in  minute  type.  Until  the 
fall  of  1943,  the  only  literary  magazines  to  appear  regularly  were  Fon¬ 
taine  and  ha  France  Libre.  Publishing  had  been  completely  suspended, 
except  for  books  that  were  already  in  the  process  of  printing,  and  print¬ 
ing-plants  which  had  been  requisitioned  were  able  to  dispose  of  only  a 
very  limited  number  of  hours  for  commercial  work. 

The  firm  of  Chariot  succeeded,  however,  in  publishing,  in  its  Fon¬ 
taine  series,  a  booklet  of  poems  by  Pierre  Emmanuel,  fours  de  Colhre,  a 
French  translation  of  the  Rime  d* Amore  of  Cino  da  Pistoia,  and  a  Com¬ 
mentary  on  St.  Teresa  of  Avila,  as  well  as  some  poems  by  Claude  Roy, 
VEnfance  de  V Art,  and  by  Rene- Jean  Clot,  Comme  une  Rose  de  Sel,  all 
printed  on  drawing  paper  and  crossruled  paper  because  there  was  no 
other  paper  available.  A  booklet  of  80  pages  by  Philippe  Soupault, 
Souvenirs  de  James  Joyce,  followed  by  a  fragment  of  Anna  Livia 
Plurabelle,  translated  by  a  whole  staff  under  the  supervision  of  Joyce, 
was  also  published  in  this  series  by  Chariot. 

The  Chariot  firm  likewise  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  violation  of 
the  Franco-German  Armistice,  by  Paul  Bringuier  and  Jean  Francois,  a 
diplomat  stationed  in  Ankara.  That  pamphlet  had  been  clandestinely 
circulated  in  North  Africa  before  the  allied  landing.  The  poems  of  Jules 
Roy,  poet-pilot  stationed  in  England  in  a  bomber  squadron,  were  also 
published;  and  Roy  set  to  work  collecting  material  in  verse  and  prose, 
concerning  aviation  and  written  by  aviators  of  all  nations,  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  which  is  a  translation  of  three  books  in  verse  by  the  English  pilot 
John  Pudny :  Dispersal  Point,  Beyond  this  Disregard,  and  South  of  Forty. 
A  reportage  by  Andr6  Glarner,  From  Montmartre  to  Tripoli,  was  also 
published  by  Chariot  and  in  the  fall,  Andr^  Gide’s  Attendu  que  finally 
appeared,  a  reprint  of  all  his  criticisms  from  the  literary  column  of  he 
Figaro,  his  Imaginary  Interviews.  There  are  some  admirable  pages  in 
this  book,  displaying  a  constant  preoccupation  with  defending  the  values 
of  the  French  language  against  its  slanderers  (the  Interviews  had  all 
appeared  since  June  ’40)  and  the  qualities  and  virtues  of  France  to  which 
one  had  to  remain  faithful  then  more  than  before,  if  only  in  silence.  One 
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finds  there  delicate  comments  on  Iphigenie  and  Phbdre,  pages  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  Goethe’s  drama,  striking  remarks  on  the  art  of  the  novel  and 
on  poetry;  finally,  thoughts  of  far-seeing  boldness,  entitled:  God,  Son  of 
Man.  The  interviews  are  written  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  a  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  Gide  and  himself  which  enables  him  to  clarify  his  opinions  with 
great  subtlety;  the  coming  and  going  and  incredible  rapidity  of  his  in¬ 
telligence,  at  times  grave  and  at  times  carefree  and  frequently  far-seeing, 
thus  reach  the  basic  problems  of  man  and  civilization. 

Chariot  also  first  published  “VArm^e  des  Ombres**  (“The  Axmy  of 
Shadows”)  by  Joseph  Kessel,  a  narrative  which  had  appeared  in  frag¬ 
ments  in  La  France  Libre,  Combat,  La  Marseillaise  and  Fontaine,  about 
the  activities  of  those  French  patriots  who  are  known  now  as  the  FFI. 
The  tone  of  this  book  is  passionate  and  laconic,  and  the  author  traces  the 
lives  of  his  heroes  back  to  the  very  beginning,  when  only  a  handful  of 
men  took  up  the  underground  struggle  which  later  spread  over  the  whole 
of  France.  Kessel  can  perhaps  be  criticized  for  having  treated  a  subject 
so  vast  too  hastily,  but  other  novels  on  this  theme,  together  with  count¬ 
less  documents  about  the  heroism  of  the  patriots  who  took  part  in  the 
liberation  of  France,  will  inevitably  appear  later.  The  Army  of  Shadows, 
based  on  a  number  of  conversations  the  author  had  with  the  very  leaders 
in  that  drama,  will,  however,  maintain  its  value  as  a  novelistic  document 
and  will  take  its  place  on  the  bookshelves  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
background  material  of  history. 

Other  books  published  by  Chariot  include  l*Ode  a  la  France,  a  poem 
by  Charles  Morgan,  a  Lettre  aux  Anglais  by  George  Bernanos  and  La 
France  au  Coeur  by  Max-Pol  Fouchet.  The  last  is  a  collection  of  all  the 
articles  that  Fouchet  wrote  between  June  ’40  and  ’43,  in  different  news¬ 
papers  in  France  and  North  Africa.  Finally,  Chariot’s  1944  list  now 
includes  a  whole  series  of  books,  among  them  a  reportage  by  Paul 
Bringuier  on  T he  US.A.  at  War,  a  study  of  Algiers  by  Philippe  Soupault, 
a  new  novel  by  Emmanuel  Bove,  poems  by  Gertrude  Stein  and  John 
Donne  published  in  the  Fontaine  series,  Gide’s  Journal  of  1939  to  1943, 
Ilya  Ehrenburg’s  The  Fall  of  Paris,  selected  poems  by  Tristan  Corbierc 
and  Frederico  Garcia  Lorca  and  an  essay  by  Jean  Hytier  on  Paul  Valery. 

Fontaine  editions  has  on  its  1944  list  a  novel  by  Jean  Orieux,  Fontagre. 
Jean  Orieux  is  a  talented  young  professor  whose  novel  is  the  story  of  an 
aristocratic  family  from  Bordeaux,  a  moral  study  of  the  Balzac  type 
where  some  characters  emerge  with  surprising  vigor.  The  same  publish¬ 
ers  list  also  a  volume  by  Fernand  Aberjonois  (American  Air)y  former 
French  shortwave  commentator  for  New  York’s  NBC  and  now  a  captain 
in  the  U.  S.  army,  an  essay  by  Georges  Blin  on  Stendhal,  memoirs  on 
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George  Clemenceau  by  his  sister-in-law,  Bertha  Zuckerkandl-Szeps,  and, 
to  mitigate  the  shortage  of  books,  some  small  pamphlets  called  Relais  de 
Fontaine  which  help  readers  to  keep  contact  with  poetry;  Po6sie  et 
ViriU  by  Paul  Eluard,  France  Ecoute  by  Aragon,  he  Promenoir  des  deux 
Amants  by  Tristan  I’Hermite  and  other  booklets  by  Louise  Labe,  Pierre 
Emmanuel  and  Henri  Bosco. 

Fontaine  editions  have  also  published  the  Cahiers  de  la  Liberation 
(the  Pamphlets  of  Liberation),  exact  replicas  of  a  collection  of  pamphlets 
clandestinely  published  in  France  which  reveal  an  extraordinary  vigor 
and  thus  pay  tribute  to  the  resistance  of  French  intellectuals.  Their  high 
standards  are  so  remarkable  that  one  can  easily  detect,  in  the  authors  of 
the  Pamphlets  of  Liberation,  professional  writers  of  considerable  stand¬ 
ing. 

In  spite  of  increasing  difficulties  caused  by  paper  shortage  and  the 
requisition  of  printing  plants,  a  number  of  other  magazines,  after  Fon¬ 
taine,  came  into  existence  in  North  Africa.  Of  all  these,  V Arche  is  the 
most  important.  The  first  issue  of  h Arche  appeared  in  January,  1944, 
and  several  others  have  appeared  since.  Rumors  had  it  that  Andre  Gide 
was  its  editor;  actually,  U Arche  is  published  only  under  Gide’s  patron¬ 
age,  and  edited  by  Jacques  Lassaigne  and  Jean  Amrouche.  Jacques 
Lassaigne,  an  art-critic  and  a  reporter  at  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
was  in  central  Europe  in  June  ’40.  He  then  joined  the  Free  French  and 
conducted  their  broadcasting  service  in  the  Middle  East.  Later,  he  be¬ 
came  political  chief  of  the  national  broadcasting  station  in  Algiers.  Before 
the  war,  he  had  published  in  Paris  a  book  on  Toulouse-Lautrec.  Jean  i 

Amrouche  is  a  man  of  letters,  a  Berber  poet  who,  together  with  Armand  j 

Guibert,  ran  a  remarkable  literary  column  in  a  Tunisian  newspaper.  He 
too  had  joined  the  Free  French,  after  having  devoted  many  years  to 
raising  the  level  of  French  culture  in  Tunisia.  The  chief  concern  of 
h Arche  was  at  first  to  publish  Gide’s  Journal  since  1939;  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  the  magazine’s  aims  remained  rather  vague.  It  denied  any  po¬ 
litical  policy  and  aimed  at  increasing  French  prestige  abroad.  Besides 
the  Journal  of  Gide,  it  has  also  published,  in  its  first  issues,  a  moving 
novel  by  Henri  Bosco,  a  very  fine  essay  by  Saint-Exupery,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  study  by  Henry  Bonnet  on  Nazi  culture ;  also,  short  texts  by  Maritain 
and  Bernanos,  some  “Poems  of  the  Resistance”  selected  from  a  collec-  | 

tion  published  in  France  during  the  occupation,  VHonneur  des  Pontes, 
and  some  interesting  reviews,  particularly  a  presentation,  in  the  third 
issue,  of  the  Yugoslav  partisans,  a  document  prepared  by  Pierre  Jarry  in 
Naples,  for  the  most  part,  and  of  remarkable  interest,  h Arche  seems  to 
seek,  apart  from  the  eminent  names  that  appear  in  each  issue,  above  all 
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to  present  documents  and  topics  of  current  interest,  without  any  par¬ 
ticular  selectivity  in  literary  trends.  The  periodical  must  have  time  to 
mature  before  any  exact  appraisal  of  its  ideological  and  political  trends 
can  be  made. 

The  Revue  d' Alger,  a  university  publication,  has  already  published 
several  issues  of  great  interest,  with  articles  on  political  economy,  philos¬ 
ophy,  archeology,  science,  reforms  in  education  and  other  topics.  Among 
its  numerous  and  varied  contributors,  the  following  names  appear: 
Henry  Laugier,  dean  of  the  Faculty,  Andr^  Istel,  Edmond  Sergent,  etc. 
Renaissance,  edited  by  Professor  Viard,  who  occupies  a  chair  of  law  at 
Algiers  University  and  is  in  politics  a  Christian  Socialist,  devotes  most 
of  its  pages  to  Political  Science.  It  has  already  published  several  special 
issues,  one  of  them  on  the  colonial  empire  and  its  future,  with  beautiful 
illustrations  representing  African  wood-sculptures.  The  Cahiers  Anti- 
racistes  (Antiracial  Pamphlets)  published  by  Bernard  Lecache,  cou¬ 
rageously  defended  the  rights  and  freedom  of  man.  And  in  Morocco,  the 
novelist  Henry  Bosco  edits  Aguedal,  a  magazine  that  has  published  an 
issue  devoted  to  English  literature  and  stressing  very  movingly  the 
loyalty  of  English  writers  towards  France. 

All  this  was  achieved  in  Algiers  in  spite  of  countless  technical  diflB- 
culties  and  material  shortages,  to  say  nothing  of  delays  in  the  mail  for 
all  correspondence  with  foreign  countries. 

Indeed,  the  lack  of  books  has  been  so  severe  in  North  Africa  that 
high-school  students,  instead  of  using  text-books  and  manuals,  have 
had  their  courses  mimeographed  on  any  available  paper.  No  copies  of 
the  classics  were  available,  and  we  owe  it  to  the  initiative  of  Yvonne 
Serruys  that  a  publishing  center  was  set  up  in  Cairo  where  she  labored 
to  re-edit  most  of  the  French  classics  and  some  valuable  anthologies 
which  she  successfully  circulated  in  the  Middle-East  and  in  North  Africa. 

And  thus,  for  nearly  two  years,  Algiers  assumed,  to  the  best  of  its 
abilities,  the  intellectual  responsibilities  of  a  provisional  capital  of  Free 
France,  while  French  thought  and  literature,  in  an  unprecedented 
Diaspora,  still  flourished  wherever  it  could,  in  the  underground  publica¬ 
tions  of  occupied  France,  in  Lx)ndon,  New  York,  Cairo,  Buenos  Aires, 
Mexico  City  and  Montreal. — New  Y or City. 

The  publishing  house  “El  Libro  Libre  munication  from  these  publishers  states 
— Das  Freie  Buch,”  founded  by  a  group  that  most  of  their  earlier  books  are  al- 
of  anti-Nazi  writers  in  Mexico,  enters  its  ready  out  of  print,  and  that  orders  come 
third  year  with  an  impressive  list  of  new  in  steadily.  A  good  omen  for  free  Ger- 
and  forthcoming  books.  A  recent  com-  man  literature. 


The  Nobel  Prize  Goes  Nordic 

BY  JENS  NYHOLM 

The  winner  of  the  1944  Nobel  prize  in  literature,  Johannes  V. 
Jensen,  has  for  years  been  recognized  in  his  native  Denmark  as 
the  foremost  writer  of  the  nation.  By  a  curious  twist  of  fate,  his 
fame  has  spread  to  the  English-speaking  world  more  slowly  than  to  other 
countries,  although  he  has  renewed  the  Anglo-American  line  in  Danish 
literature.  He  broke  definitely,  in  the  nineties,  with  the  French  tradi¬ 
tion  dominant  in  Denmark.  In  his  youth  he  was  an  admirer  of  Kipling, 
about  whom  he  wrote  a  book.  He  translated  Whitman,  introduced 
Frank  Norris  to  the  Danish  public,  and  has  continued  to  keep  in  touch 
with  American  letters  as  testified  by  his  interest  in  Hemingway. 

Vitality,  a  phenomenal  intuitiveness,  and  superb  verbal  powers  are 
the  characteristics  that  have  made  Jensen  the  leader  of  two  generations 
of  Danish  writers.  He  began  his  literary  career  as  an  introverted,  skeptical 
intellectual.  He  reached  literary  mastery  as  an  extroverted,  positive 
“naturalistic  humanist,”  a  firm  believer  in  the  destiny  of  man  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  evolutionary  philosophy.  When  as  a  young  man  he  broke 
away  from  the  psychological  novel  in  whose  web  he  was  caught,  he  de¬ 
liberately  set  out  to  discover  the  concrete  world:  the  outdoors,  nature, 
the  machine,  the  actions  of  man.  He  became  a  confessed  modernist.  In 
this  search  for  reality  he  used  all  the  potentialities  with  which  he  was 
endowed.  First  and  foremost  among  these  were  his  five  senses.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  has  a  writer  been  able  to  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  and  touch,  as  docs 
Jensen — the  son  of  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

The  new  wonders  that  revealed  themselves  to  him  through  his  senses 
he  found  in  Denmark  and  on  long  travels  that  took  him  several  times 
to  the  United  States,  several  times  around  the  world.  Whatever  he  saw, 
whatever  he  sensed,  he  absorbed.  With  instincts  as  sharp  as  the  edge  of 
a  knife  and  with  profound  insight  he  assimilated  virgin  forests  as  well 
as  skyscrapers,  was  cn  rapport  with  primitive  man  no  less  than  with  city 
dwellers.  To  sense  impressions  and  travel  experiences  he  added  all  the 
knowledge,  inspiration  and  fertile  associative  ideas  which,  with  an  in¬ 
satiable  thirst  for  understanding,  he  derived  from  non-academic  studies 
in  biology,  geology,  geography,  archaeology,  anthropology,  the  history  of 
civilization,  and  art.  All  these  elements  he  fused  into  an  evolutionary 
philosophy,  having  its  origin  in  Darwin’s  theories,  but  developed  into  a 
personal  Weltanschauung  with  ethical  implications.  The  growth  he  ex- 
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pcricnccd  released  in  him  a  tremendous  creative  energy.  A  profusion  of 
books  came  from  his  pen:  novels,  stories,  nature  descriptions,  essays, 
poems,  fairy  tales,  plays,  travel  books,  and  articles  on  current  topics  in 
the  periodical  press.  The  diverse  literary  forms  he  used  corresponded  to 
the  diversity  of  approaches  he  attempted.  But  it  is  clear  that  all  ap¬ 
proaches  aimed  ultimately  at  the  same:  the  understanding  and  the  place¬ 
ment  of  man  in  the  universe. 

Seen  in  retrospect,  Johannes  V.  Jensen’s  authorship  may  be  described 
in  terms  of  a  series  of  orientations  on  various  levels,  or  as  a  series  of  self- 
identifications — first  with  his  own  ego,  then,  successively,  with  his  fore¬ 
bears,  his  nation,  his  race,  and  finally,  with  man. 

In  his  early  youth  Jensen  identified  himself  with  his  own  self.  The 
result  was  two  small  novels,  Dansi^ere  and  Ejnar  Elkjter,  now  by  his  own 
will  excluded  from  his  regularly  listed  publications.  They  bear  evidence 
of  subtle  psychological  insight  and  a  trend  toward  self-analysis  against 
which  the  author  fought  with  an  almost  ruthless  desperation. 

Turning,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  outside  world,  he  next  identified 
himself,  one  might  say,  with  the  Jutlandic  peasants  from  whose  stock 
he  came.  The  literary  result  was  a  series  of  stories,  Himmerlandshistorier, 
begun  in  1898  and  concluded  in  1910 — virile  descriptions,  in  concentrated 
form,  of  the  tragedies  and  humor  of  as  sturdy  and  stubborn  peasants  as 
have  ever  been  depicted  in  literature.  From  intense  interest  in  his  fore¬ 
bears  Jensen  advanced  to  a  deep  concern  for  his  nation.  Being  aware  of 
its  strength  as  well  as  its  weaknesses,  he  symbolized  its  fate  in  the  master¬ 
ful  historical  novel,  The  Fall  of  the  King,  describing  the  tragic  Renais¬ 
sance  king,  Christian  II,  whose  brilliance  was  undermined  by  a  Hamlet¬ 
like  doubt  of  his  own  destiny.  This  book,  in  a  way,  was  Jensen’s  final 
farewell  to  the  introversion  of  the  nineties,  to  the  Don  Quixotesque  fight 
with  shadows  which  he  had  realized  was  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  his 
people,  whose  realm  had  shrunk  from  a  mediaeval  empire  to  a  very, 
very  small  kingdom.  But  he  also  realized  that  his  people  were  only  a 
small  part  of  a  race  that  had  continued  for  centuries  to  exert  itself  as  a 
vital  element  in  the  development  of  civilization.  On  the  American 
continent  he  traced  the  steps  of  his  Jutlandic  peasants.  His  world  ex¬ 
panded,  and  two  new  novels  dealing  with  American  civilization, 
Madame  d'Ora,  and  Hjulet  (The  Wheel)  followed. 

Johannes  V.  Jensen  was  now  identifying  himself  with  his  race.  Out 
of  this  new  orientation  grew  his  six-volume  epic.  The  Long  journey 
(1909-21),  describing  the  rise  and  development  of  what  he  called  the 
Cimbrians,  from  before  the  Ice  Age  through  the  tribal  migrations  and 
the  exploits  of  the  Vikings,  to  the  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher 
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Columbus.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  a  firm  scientific  and  his¬ 
torical  foundation  for  T he  Long  Journey  is  often  lacking.  But  the  merit 
of  a  work  of  art  is  not  determined  by  the  scientific  concept  of  its  author. 
The  Long  Journey  may  well  be  conceived  as  an  epic  of  mankind  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  symbols  of  late  19th  century  natural  history,  and  as  such 
it  is  a  captivating  work,  sweeping  in  its  visionary  magnificence,  electrify¬ 
ing  in  the  suggestive  power  of  its  brilliant  details. 

While  Jensen  has  obviously  been  directly  concerned  with  the  Nordic 
race  as  such,  he  has  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  racial  nationalism. 
Rightly  interpreted,  his  Long  Journey  and  succeeding  works  deal  with 
man  and  with  the  potentialities  of  man  who  has  not  cut  his  tics  with  na¬ 
ture.  In  his  travels  he  has  been  in  touch  with,  studied,  and  gathered  wis¬ 
dom  from  a  variety  of  races — primitive  as  well  as  highly  civilized  races. 
To  Jensen,  any  type  that  is  functional  is  a  carrier  of  values.  He  has  there¬ 
fore  never  accepted  Nietzsche’s  Herrenmoral,  nor  fallen  prey  to  Hitler’s 
perverted  racial  religion.  He  has  opposed,  directly  and  emphatically,  the 
“wrong  Darwinism”  proclaiming  the  rule  of  brute  force.  The  “good 
Darwinism,”  according  to  Jensen,  leads  ultimately  to  rule  by  controlled 
force.  Because,  like  Whitman,  he  believes  in  the  potentialities  of  the  com¬ 
mon  man,  unspoiled  by  an  overdose  of  civilization,  he  believes  that  this 
controlled  force  can  gain  ascendance  within  a  democracy,  a  democracy 
that  must  be  strengthened  by  an  intensification  of  its  healthy  elements, 
a  purification  of  the  stream  of  life. 

Johannes  V.  Jensen  admires  greatness  that  is  harmonious — mens  sana 
in  corpore  sano.  He  once  pictured  the  Norwegian  poet,  Bj0rnstjerne 
Bj0rnson,  taking  his  morning  shower,  as  the  ideal  of  manhood.  In  seek¬ 
ing  for  the  typical — “the  norm”  he  calls  it — he  parallels  Goethe  whose 
Typusidee  and  endeavor  to  interpret  life  in  its  totality  through  a  fusion 
of  poetry  and  science  seem  to  have  been  of  great  significance  to  him.  If 
one  understands  the  “norm”  of  nature  and  the  “norm”  of  man,  one  has 
found,  as  it  were,  a  place  from  which  one  may  see  things,  at  one  time,  in 
review  and  in  preview — may  embrace  eternity.  The  finding  of  this  place 
restores  balance  to  the  person  haunted  by  that  unquenchable  quest  for 
the  unknown  which  Jensen  found  in  the  Viking  spirit,  in  Christopher 
Columbus,  in  himself.  Identifying  himself  finally  with  man — finding 
the  “norm”  of  things — Jensen  achieved  maturity,  attaining  a  placidity 
which  seems  classic,  after  a  restless  youth  which,  though  concerned  with 
a  search  for  the  real,  seemed  romantic. 

“The  purpose  of  my  writing,”  Jensen  once  paradoxically  said,  “is  to 
accustom  people  not  to  read.”  He  wants  people  to  live,  to  experience  life 
directly.  His  style  is  admirably  suited  for  this  purpose.  It  transfers,  as  by 
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magic,  his  own  sensations,  impressions,  and  observations,  to  his  readers. 
In  developing  this  style,*  he  has  learned  from  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
from  Hamsun,  from  Kipling,  and  probably  from  Whitman.  Yet  his  style 
is  entirely  his  own.  It  operates  with  a  vocabulary  that  is  charged  with 
vitality,  a  syntax  that  is  unconventional,  permits  of  sudden  contractions, 
of  long  expansions — ^with  a  pull  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  tides.  Such  a 
style  possesses  an  individuality  that  is  lost  if  rendered  into  a  foreign 
language  with  a  differently  shaded  vocabulary  and  a  different  rhythm. 
And  this,  rather  than  fate,  is  perhaps  after  all  the  reason  why  in  spite  of 
Jensen’s  preference  for  the  English,  the  English-speaking  public  has  not 
fully  appreciated  him — could  not  fully  appreciate  him. 

In  Danish  literature,  Jensen  succeeds  a  great  master  of  prose,  Jens 
Peter  Jacobsen.  Jacobsen’s  style  was  musical  and  rhythmical,  but  also 
adjectival  and  ornamental.  Jensen’s  is  verbal  and  direct.  He  docs  not 
describe  a  thing  from  without;  he  illumines  it  from  within.  His  best 
writing  is  usually  found  in  his  smaller  pieces:  his  “myths,”  and  his 
poems.  The  “myth,”  a  special  art  form  he  has  created,  is  a  brief  prose 
piece,  possessing  elements  of  the  short  story,  the  fairy  talc,  the  prose 
poem,  and  the  essay,  but  endowed  with  a  quality  of  its  own.  “Leave  out 
the  plot,”  Jensen  has  said  in  defining  the  myth,  “concentrate  on  the  short 
Bashes  of  the  essence  of  things  that  illumine  man  and  time,  and  you  have 
the  myth.”  These  “flashes  of  the  essence”  arc  characteristic  also  of  his 
lyrical  poetry,  limited  in  amount,  but  qualitatively  the  best  Denmark  has 
produced  since  the  nu-n  of  the  century.  His  poems  arc  not  innately 
musical,  but  arc  so  rich  in  suggestive  power  that  they  vibrate  in  the  reader 
years  after  the  actual  words  have  been  forgotten.  In  his  youth,  Jensen 
wrote  chiefly  free  verse,  the  form  of  which  was  probably  influenced  by 
Heine’s  Nordsee,  although  it  seems  more  akin  to  Whitman’s  prosody. 
In  his  maturity,  he  returned  to  more  conventional  forms  into  which  he 
poured  a  weighty  wisdom  that  stamps  them  with  the  impress  of  finality. 

Johannes  V.  Jensen,  through  his  individualistic  style,  has  given  a  new 
tone  to  the  Danish  language.  Through  him,  it  has  gained  in  power  and 
expressiveness.  Nature  description  has  become  nature  revelation;  the 
vigor  of  manhood,  and  the  sweetness,  the  mellowness  of  womanhood, 
have  been  embodied  in  words  as  never  before.  There  arc  people  who  have 
learned  Danish  in  order  to  appreciate  Kierkegaard  and  Jacobsen;  it  is 
entirely  likely  that  there  will  be  those  who  will  learn  it  in  order  to  catch 
those  overtones  which  have  escaped  the  translators  trying  to  play  Jensen’s 
instruments  in  English. 

Too  much  attention  has  probably  been  attached  to  Johannes  V.  Jen¬ 
sen’s  racial  ideas,  his  glorification  of  progress,  and  his  pseudo-science. 
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Jensen  is  a  confirmed  evolutionist.  However,  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  not 
the  ideas  which  have  inspired  him  that  matter,  but  the  sparkle  his  genius 
produces  in  us.  In  all  that  he  has  written,  he  has  really  striven  for  one 
thing  only,  for  catching  the  essence  of  things,  the  quintessence  of  living. 
If  to  say  this  is  merely  to  say  that  Johannes  V.  Jensen  is  a  poet,  we  may 
add  that  to  be  a  poet  who  makes  us  experience  the  creation  of  the  world 
is  to  be  a  poet  worthy  of  the  Nobel  prize. — Northwestern  University  Li¬ 
brary. 


“Slav  linguistic  unity  in  the  scientific 
field  (the  use  of  Russian  as  a  common 
scientific  language)  would  facilitate  in¬ 
tellectual  interchange  with  the  non- 
Slavic  world.  We  cannot  expect  an 
American,  English  or  South  American 
scientist  to  learn  Bulgarian,  Croatian, 
Serbian,  Slovenian,  Czech,  Slovak, 
Upper  and  Lower  Lusatian,  Polish,  Rus¬ 
sian,  Byelorussian,  and  Ukrainian  in 
order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  literature  in 
his  field,  but  he  might  be  willing  to 
learn  a  common  language  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Western  abstracting  journals, 
which  arc  indispensable  in  present-day 
research,  as,  for  example,  U Annie 
Psychologique  and  Psychological  Ab¬ 
stracts,  rarely  review  articles  published 
in  Slav  journals  solely  because  of  the 
language  difficulties.” — ^josef  Broick,  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Masary\  Institute. 

The  Editor  of  Deutsche  Blatter,  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Bible  passage  which  most  exaedy  fits  the 
present  status  of  Germany  is  Genesis 
18,  20-33. 

ALL  THE  RHYMES  HAVEN’T 
BEEN  DISCOVERED  YET! 

This  is  to  advise  that  that  fellow 

Hasn’t  brought  bacl{  my  umbrellow. 

I  hope  he  bet  on  Governor  Dewey 

W hoever  lifted  my  paraplewey! 
(Quoted  by  Yvonne  Le  Maitrc  in  Le 
Travailleur). 

“  ‘A  Common  Script  for  Indian  Lan¬ 
guages,’  which  is  the  theme  of  Shahid 


Pravin  in  The  Indian  Social  Reformer 
of  29th  April,  is  of  more  than  academic 
interest.  Our  many  scripts  are  unde¬ 
niably  a  bar  to  interchange  of  thought 
even  when  the  languages  arc  sufficiendy 
similar  to  be  followed  readily  when 
spoken.  Written  Urdu  is  a  scaled  book 
to  many  a  Hindi-rcading  person  and 
vice  versa,  and  yet  each  may  claim  the 
other’s  spoken  language  as  his  own. 
Communal  prestige  has  unfortunately 
come  into  the  quesdon  and  the  sort  of 
loyalty  that  the  flag  evokes  is  paid  the 
script  as  symbol  of  a  culture.  Mr.  Pravin, 
who  is  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Bhasha  Samithi  of  Calcutta,  advocates 
the  adaptadon  of  the  Rexman  script  to 
the  Indian  languages  as  a  peaceful  com¬ 
promise.  He  suggests,  however,  that  the 
present  alien  connotadon  be  avoided  by 
calling  that  adapted  Roman  script  quite 
simji^y  Bhasha  Li  pi  instead  of  Roman, 
Ladn,  or  English  script  .  .  .” — The  In¬ 
dian  P.  E.  N.,  Bombay,  July  1, 1944. 

“The  journalist  Rafael  Heliodoro 
Valle  reports  that  a  paper  by  Dr.  Jose  D. 
Fernindez  Valdes,  presented  to  the 
Cuban  Academy  of  Sciences,  carried  the 
ddc:  ‘Tratado  y  exposicion  de  la  nueva 
terapeudea  tetradimensional  rcvolucio- 
naria  integral  complexa  oct6gono-colo- 
idal-actina-activa,  que  espero  revolucio- 
nari  la  mcdicina  cldsica  tridimension¬ 
al.’  ” — Tiempo,  Mexico  City. 

TTic  stormy-pctrcl  Chilean  poet  Pablo 
de  Rokha  and  his  poet  wife  have  been 
traveling  in  the  United  States. 


i 
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TheT hirteen  T owers 
(News  Item,  July  17,  1944:  “The  Ger¬ 
mans  have  reduced  San  Gimignano, 
Italy,  to  rubble.”) 

By  Julia  Cooley  Altrocchi 
Rubble,  you  say? 

San  Gimignano’s  thirteen  towers? 

— Not  if  the  dust  of  things 
Holds  spirit  as  the  dust  of  men. 

Not  if  the  core  of  things 
Outlasts  the  lust  of  conquerings. 

Not  if  the  memory  preserves  the  line 
Of  beauty,  and  the  sign 
Of  the  unshatterable  past! 

Not  if  the  Space  beyond  our  space 
Keeps  vibrant  in  strange  terms 
Past  stone  and  sense  the  eternal  pace 
And  rhythm  of  all  loveliness! 

T he  shadows  of  San  Gimignano’s  towers 
Will  lie  across  the  cobbled  pavements 
still, 

The  cubes  clip  out  the  blue  continuum 
of  s^ 

In  lines  beyond  the  havoc  of  the  will. 
Above  the  unruined  beauty  of  the 
pillared  hill! 

— Berkeley,  California. 

French  As  She  Is  Spoke  in 
Biddejord,  Maine 

(Constant  Porain,  in  Le  Travailleur, 
Jan.  4,  1945) 

‘‘It  happened  in  a  restaurant  in  Bidde- 
ford.  Tlie  late  J.-Leon-Kemner  La- 
flamme,  French  Canadian  journalist  and 
stormy  petrel  of  Canadian  and  Franco- 
American  Catholic  politics,  was  taking 
dinner  with  a  number  of  Franco- Ameri¬ 
can  friends.  The  party  was  being  served 
by  a  little  Franco- American  waitress. 

“  ‘Allez-vous  prendre  des  patates 
boudies  ou  des  patates  macheesP’  the 
waitress  inquired. 

“  ‘Nous  allons  prendre  des  patates 
bouillies  et  les  macher  nous-memes. — ^Et 
dire,’  he  added,  turning  to  his  friends, 
‘que  nous  nous  d^battons  pour  des  gens 
qui  parlent  un  pareil  fran^ais!’  ” 


Alberto  Cordoba 

(By  Gaston  Figueira) 

Alberto  Cordoba  belongs  in  the  first 
rank  of  contemporary  Argentine  novel¬ 
ists.  His  work  is  redolent  of  his  native 
soil.  He  understands  the  souls  of  the  men 
and  women  of  his  Northern  country,  the 
fascinating  Andean  region  with  its  shy 
and  noble  beauty.  And  the  souls  of  his 
characters  are  like  their  landscape,  re¬ 
served  but  filled  with  tenderness  and 
candid  purity,  like  thistles  with  a  timid 
and  charming  flower  inside.  Alberto 
Cordoba  has  traveled  about  his  country  a 
great  deal.  Not  like  the  tourists,  but  with 
that  Bohemian  spirit,  that  spirit  of  un¬ 
hurried  zestful  observation  that  char¬ 
acterizes  the  true  artist.  He  has  pene¬ 
trated  to  every  corner  of  Tucumin,  Salta 
and  Jujuy,  in  every  sort  of  vehicle,  but 
especially  on  horseback  and  muleback. 


ALBERTO  CORDOBA 
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And  as  he  filled  his  eyes  with  the  beauties 
of  those  rough,  marvelous  landscapes,  he 
talked  with  the  mountaineers,  he  learned 
their  speech,  their  myths,  all  the  elements 
of  their  personality,  different  as  it  is  from 
those  other  Argentine  groups  in  which 
the  variety  of  foreign  interests  gives  to 
individuals  a  complex  and  puzzling  char¬ 
acter,  elusive  and  many-faceted.  Cordoba 
has  a  talent  that  helps  him  win  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  the  north¬ 
ern  mountaineers;  he  plays  the  guitar 
and  sings.  He  remarks  somewhere  that 
he  made  friends  of  these  humble  citizens 
“with  the  help  of  music,  like  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Solano.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not 
easy  to  persuade  the  mountain  dwellers 
of  Salta,  JuJuy  or  Tucuman  to  talk  freely 
of  their  beliefs,  their  superstitions,  their 
fears,  their  enthusiasms,  their  myths  and 
legends.  They  are,  very  reasonably,  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  foreigners  who  visit  them 
to  quiz  them,  for  their  instinct  tells  them 
that  the  city  dweller  will  not  understand 
their  beliefs,  their  reactions  to  the  gran¬ 
deur  and  passions  of  nature,  to  illness,  to 
love,  to  death,  to  the  great  mystery  of 
life.  Hence  the  mountaineer  leaves  the 
impression  of  unsociability  and  indiffer¬ 
ence.  But  the  visitor  who  penetrates  to 
his  guileless  heart  will  discover  that  there 
is  still  much  of  the  child  in  him  and  that 
he  is  much  freer  from  ambitions  and  low 
grudges  than  the  children  of  cities. 

In  order  to  present  satisfyingly  the 
most  delicate  and  most  vigorous  traits  of 
these  simple  citizens,  Cdrdoba  has  not 
limited  himself  to  direct  narrative,  a 
procedure  which  other  writers  have  fol¬ 
lowed  with  various  degrees  of  success. 
He  has  realized  that  a  genuine  creator 
must  undertake  the  arduous  task  of 
filtering,  clarifying,  selecting,  of  finding 
the  exact  form  of  expression  which  will 
not  dilute  reality  but  will  accentuate  its 
fundamental  traits.  In  interesting  evalu- 
tion  of  his  Cuentos  de  la  montana,  the 
notable  critic  Alberto  Elsinger  has  re¬ 
marked  that  “the  beauty  of  phrase,  the 
plasticity  of  the  word,  in  short  the  care 
for  style,  co-operate  with  cordial  emo¬ 
tions,  subde  observation  and  faithful 
translation  of  the  traits  of  these  men  and 


women  who  live  in  lofty  valleys  walled  in 
by  sharp  mountain  peaks  and  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  rugged  and  difficult  mountain 
passes.  The  sturdy  individuality  of  the 
Northerner,  especially  of  the  Northern 
mountaineer,  does  not  need  to  be  colored 
and  exaggerated  to  be  intensely  interest¬ 
ing.  Alberto  Cordoba  has  realized  this. 
The  art  of  the  Argentine  will  acquire  the 
timbre,  the  accent,  the  sonority  of  true 
art  largely  to  the  extent  to  which  these 
regions  reveal  to  her  writers  and  painters 
the  inexhaustible  vein  of  inspiration  con¬ 
cealed  within  them.  These  lines  define 
very  accurately  the  nature  of  Cordoba’s 
art.  His  prose,  along  with  the  justice  of 
its  description  and  coloring,  is  quite  as 
just,  sometimes  with  great  concision,  in 
its  sharp  and  unmistakable  psychological 
focus.  Frequently  his  stories  seem  bathed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  soft  and  sober  lyr¬ 
icism,  an  air  which  breathes  from  the 
souls  of  his  characters  as  well  as  from  the 
stimulating  and  fascinating  landscape 
against  which  they  move. 

Alberto  Cordoba  was  born  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  July  17, 1891.  The  next  year  his 
family  moved  to  Tucumin.  His  spiritual 
formation  is  the  work  of  Tucuman,  one 
of  the  noblest,  most  typical  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  cities  and  provinces  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine.  After  securing  his  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  he  made  his  leisurely  journey  over 
the  country.  His  first  book,  Burlas  veras, 
appeared  in  1935.  The  excellent  success 
of  this  book  was  more  than  matched  by 
Mcdallones  de  la  tierra  (1939),  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  legends,  sketches,  and  tales  such 
as  arc  told  at  wakes  and  festivals.  One 
of  his  most  ambitious  works  is  La  Vidala, 
a  legend  of  the  Calchaqui  valleys,  told 
partly  in  verse  and  partly  in  prose.  It  was 
on  this  tale  that  Enrique  Casclla  based 
the  opera  which  was  awarded  the  first 
Premio  Nacional  de  Musica,  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1942.  A  significant  addition 
to  Cdrdoba’s  list  of  publications  was 
Cuentos  de  la  montana,  a  book  of  sub¬ 
stance  as  well  as  intense  interest.  This 
collection  seems  to  us  one  of  his  most 
characteristic  as  well  as  one  of  his  best. 
His  later  works  have  been:  Rumbo  al 
Norte,  which  is  his  profoundcst  expres- 
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1.  I  live  with  my  parents! 

(Ai  liv’  ouis  mai  per’nt^) 

J’habite  chez  mes  parents. 

2.  Are  you  a  bachelor? 

(Ar  iou  e  bet-che-ler?) 

Etes-vous  c^libataire? 

You  must  wait  till  the  next  day  for  the 
rest  of  it.  But  it  looks  as  if  there’s  an  un¬ 
derstanding  already. 

Anatole  France  and  the  Arab 
Poet  Abou-l-ala  EPMa'arri 

(G.  Denizot  in  U Arche,  Algiers, 
June-July,  1944) 

.  .  By  a  curious  coincidence,  the 
Moslem  world  is  celebrating  the  mil¬ 
lenary  of  the  great  Arab  poet  just  as  we 
are  commemorating  the  centenary  of 
Anatole  France.  .  .  .  The  most  striking 
point  of  contact  of  the  two  poets,  in 
spite  of  their  difference  of  date  and  of 
milieu,  is  their  pessimistic  conception  of 
life  and  their  attitude  toward  the  world 
about  them.  Life  is  a  random  accident 
and  it  is  foolish  to  prolong  the  absurd  ex¬ 
perience.  The  nihilist  conclusion  of 
Ulle  des  Pinguins  might  have  inspired 
the  conduct  of  El-Ma’arri,  who  observed 
the  most  austere  celibacy  in  order  not  to 
do  any  fellow  creature  the  injustice  of 
engendering  him.  As  for  our  compan¬ 
ions  in  misery  whom  inconsiderate  par¬ 
ents  have  thrust  into  the  world,  victims 
and  never  completely  scoundrels,  the 
only  sentiment  they  can  reasonably  in¬ 
spire  in  us  is  a  compassion  tempered  with 
irony.  ‘Irony  and  pity  are  two  good  coun¬ 
sellors,’  we  read  in  Le  Jardin  d’Epicure. 
*.  .  .  The  irony  which  I  evoke  is  not 
cruelty.  It  is  kind  and  benevolent.  Its 
laughter  calms  anger,  and  it  teaches  us 
to  make  sport  of  fools  and  rascals  whom 
we  might  otherwise  be  so  weak  as  to 
hate.’  Taha  Hosseyn,  in  his  study  of 
El-Ma’arri,  writes  almost  as  if  he  were 
under  the  influence  of  the  French  text: 
‘Filled  with  compassion  for  men,  he 
banters  them  gently  and  considerately. 
He  banters  them  because  he  loves  them, 
and  makes  sport  of  them  because  he  feels 
sympathy  for  them.  He  does  not  blame 
them  and  he  has  no  wish  to  hurt  them; 


Illustration  by  Percy  Deane 
from  Rebclo  and  Tabaia,  Pequena 
Historia  de  Amor  (Crian^a, 
Rio  de  Janeiro) 


sion  of  the  social  anxiety  expressed  in 
his  phrase:  “We  must  save  the  Argentine 
man  in  the  Argentine  child.’’  And  in 
1944,  the  Elan  Publishing  House  in 
Buenos  Aires  initiated  its  activities  with 
his  great  book,  Don  Silenio,  a  novel 
which  takes  its  name  from  a  valiant 
gaucho  whose  spirit  seems  to  synthesize 
the  heroic  and  silent  grandeur  of  that 
earth  with  which  he  harmonizes  so  com¬ 
pletely.  There  are  chapters  of  this  novel 
which  are  exquisite  short  essays  (the  one, 
for  instance,  which  establishes  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  vidala  and  the  vi- 
dalita,  in  the  musical  folklore  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine).  Don  Silenio  is  a  sturdy  symbol, 
and  his  figure  lights  up  the  pages  of  the 
book  with  a  broad  earthy  splendor. — 
Montevideo. 


Basic  English  in  Paris 

(From  Pour  la  Victoire,  New  York) 

The  Paris  newspaper  La  Resistance 
runs  every  day  a  few  English  phrases  to 
help  students  of  that  language.  For  in¬ 
stance: 
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his  satire  is  a  caress.  Why  should  he  treat 
them  severely,  when  he  knows  that  he 
can  make  them  neither  better  nor  hap¬ 
pier?”’ 

Aurora 

A  Publishing  Enterprise  of  Exiled 
Writers  in  the  U.SA. 

“Since  years  a  number  of  authors  writ¬ 
ing  in  German  (Germans,  Austrians  and 
Czechoslovaks)  are  living  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Their  works  have  been  published 
almost  only  in  translations.  While  the 
interest  in  free  German  literature  today 
is  bigger  than  ever,  there  is  still  no  pub¬ 
lishing  house  for  this  literature  in  the 
U.S.A.  Therefore,  eleven  writers,  whose 
names  appear  elsewhere  on  this  page, 
have  banded  together  in  order  to  have 
their  works  published  in  German  in  this 
country.  They  have  founded  the  publish¬ 
ing  house  Aurora,  New  York.” 

In  this  occasionally  quaint  but  al-< 
ways  vigorous  English  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  new  publishing  house  announces 
its  plan.  Together  with  the  letter  of 
which  these  are  the  opening  phrases, 
the  first  prospectus  of  the  Aurora  Verlag 
has  been  mailed  to  a  list  of  prospects. 
The  eleven  “founding  fathers”  are: 
Ernst  Bloch,  Bertolt  Brecht,  Ferdinand 
Bruckner,  Alfred  Doblin,  Lion  Feucht- 
wanger,  Oskar  Maria  Graf,  Wieland 
Herzfelde,  Heinrich  Mann,  Berthold 
Vicrtel,  Ernest  Waldinger,  F.  C.  Weis- 
kopf.  They  assure  prospective  patrons 
that  they  are  a  non-pront  organization, 
and  that  the  price  of  their  books  will  be 
kept  as  low  as  possible.  Their  list  of 
books  which  have  been  definitely  ar¬ 
ranged  for  includes:  Morgenrote,  an  an¬ 
thology  of  classical  and  modern  authors 
which  they  call  “a  primer  for  German 
prisoners  of  war,”  with  an  introduction 
by  Heinrich  Mann;  Die  l^uhlen  Bauern- 
stuben,  a  volume  of  new  poems  by  Ernest 
Waldinger,  most  of  them  on  Austrian 
themes;  Der  Quastel  und  andere  Erzdh- 
lungen,  three  characteristic  novelettes  by 
the  irrepressible  Oskar  Maria  Graf; 
Vogel  Roc\,  by  Wieland  Herzfelde,  a 
group  of  short  stories  about  strange  men 
and  events;  Unter  der  gleichen  Sonne,  a 


selection  of  George  Grosz’s  drawings 
from  various  periods  during  the  last 
thirty  years;  Simon  Bolivar,  by  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Bruckner,  an  ambitious  drama 
which  is  really  two  separate  plays  en- 
tided  Der  Kampj  mit  dem  Engel  and 
Der  Kamfrf  mit  dem  Drachen,  Bruck¬ 
ner’s  most  important  work  since  he  be¬ 
came  an  exile;  Freiheit  und  Ordnung, 
by  Ernst  Bloch,  a  check-up  of  social 
Utopias;  F.  C.  Weiskopf  s  Die  Unbesieg- 
baren,  Kleistian  stories  of  popular  Euro¬ 
pean  heroes;  a  short  novel  by  Anna 
Seghers  entitled  Der  Ausflug  der  toten 
Mddchen;  Alfred  Uoblin’s  novel  Ein- 
marsch  in  Berlin;  Bertolt  Brecht’s  Furcht 
und  Elend  des  Dritten  Reichs,  the  orig¬ 
inal  version  of  his  Private  Life  of  the 
Master  Race;  a  volume  of  new  poems  by 
Berthold  Viertel  called  Der  Lebenslauf; 
an  essay  on  the  crisis  of  Expressionism 
in  art,  by  Hermann  Broch,  called  Die 
Biicherverbrennung;  and  a  volume  of 
“Photomontagen”  by  John  Heartfield 
bearing  the  tide  Der  Faschistenspiegel. 
Several  addidonal  possible  tides  are  men- 
doned  in  the  prospectus.  The  aimounce- 
ment  mendons  four  different  ways  in 
which  readers  and  friends  of  and-Nazi 
German  literature  may  further  the  pub¬ 
lishing  venture  and  assure  for  them- 
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Por  esas  Espahas  (Henry  Holt) 
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selves  copies  of  the  autographed  special 
editions.  The  technical  work  is  under  the 
supervision  of  an  experienced  specialist, 
and  the  publishers  promise  high  class 
printing  and  book-making.  The  new 
firm’s  address  is:  Aurora  Verlag,  10 
West  23d  St.,  New  York  10. 

Argentina's  Young  Italian 
Quarterly 

(Information  furnished  by  Professor 
Anaclcta  C.  Vezzetti) 

Now  in  its  second  year  is  the  Italian 
magazine  Domani,  edited  by  Paolo  Vita- 
Finzi  from  Posadas  1041,  Buenos  Aires. 
It  devotes  itself  to  the  study  of  the  events, 
problems  and  ideals  that  concern  Italians 
in  Latin  America.  The  magazine  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  problem  of  emigration, 
and  is  publishing  articles  from  com¬ 
petent  students  on  the  possibilities  of 
various  South  American  countries  as 


FRANZ  KAFKA 
(From  Angel  Flores,  Franz  Kafka 
Published  by  Bern  Porter,  Berkeley, 
California) 


havens  of  refuge  for  Italians  who  find  it 
necessary  or  wise  to  leave  the  Fatherland. 
The  fourth  issue,  now  before  us,  carries 
an  editorial  article  which  gives  a  picture 
of  the  political  situation  in  Italy  at  the 
advent  of  the  Bonomi  government.  A 
short  article  by  Count  Carlo  Sforza  em¬ 
phasizes  the  obligations  of  the  Italian 
Americans  and  their  opportunities  for 
service.  A  contribution  with  the  tide 
haliani  d’oggi,  which  is  a  regular  feature 
of  the  magazine,  is  signed  by  A.  J.  F. 
Angeli,  and  deals  this  time  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  surgeon  and  professor  of 
medicine  Mario  Donati.  An  earlier  num¬ 
ber  handled  Arturo  Toscanini,  and  a 
later  issue  is  to  present  Italian  Premier 
Ivanoe  Bonomi.  An  article  by  G.  de 
Torre  on  contemporary  art  presents  espe¬ 
cially  the  artistic  theories  of  Attilio  Rossi 
and  reproduces  some  of  his  works. 
Under  the  caption  Precursori,  Rodolfo 
Mondolfo,  who  before  his  exile  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Turin,  writes  of  Carlo  Cattaneo,  the 
great  nineteenth  century  patriot.  But 
the  most  ambitious  contribution  to  this 
number  is  the  concluding  instalment  of 
Paolo  Vita-Finzi’s  V Italia  nel  mondo 
futuro,  which  studies  the  problems  of 
Italian  reconstruction — the  agrarian 
question,  overpopulation,  the  colonies, 
rebuilding,  markets,  industries,  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  A  brief  Ad  Memoriam  to  Roberto 
Bracco,  dramatist  and  staunch  anti- 
Fascist,  who  died  last  April,  is  the  work 
of  that  other  playwright  the  Argentine 
Leonidas  Barletta.  Felice  Cernuschi,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory 
of  Montevideo,  contributes  under  the 
heading  Italia  Perenne  an  illustrated 
article  on  Galileo.  The  series  Problemi 
di  Domani  is  continued  with  a  paper  on 
La  Rialimentazione  by  Dr.  Rodolfo 
Pugliese,  a  physician  connected  with  the 
Main  Hospital  in  Milan.  And  of  many 
other  items,  the  last  section,  entitled 
Documenti,  seems  to  the  reviewer  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  in  this  epoch  of  his¬ 
torical  moment.  It  reproduces  the  At¬ 
lantic  Charter,  the  United  Nations  Pact, 
the  declarations  of  Churchill  on  Italy,  of 
the  Congress  of  Bari,  of  the  Department 
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of  State,  all  of  which  have  importance  in 
determining  the  future  of  Italy. 

Underground  Publishing  in 
Denmark^ 

(Howard  H.  Peckham,  in  Publishers’ 

'  Weekly,  Dec.  30,  1944) 

“In  common  with  free  countries,  oc¬ 
cupied  Denmark  is  enjoying  a  boom  in 
the  book  trade,  even  though  the  publish¬ 
ers  are  risking  their  lives  and  solving 
extraordinary  problems  of  supply  and 
distribution,  and  readers  are  risking 
prison  sentences.  Danish  underground 
presses  have  turned  out  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  books  up  to  the  summer  of  1944,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  from  the  Danish 
Press  Service  of  Stockholm  which  has 
just  reached  the  Clements  Library. — ^An 
underground  press  began  to  flourish  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  German  invasion  of 
Denmark,  April  9,  1940,  but  book  pub¬ 
lishers  survived  on  permitted  transla¬ 
tions  for  a  time.  As  war  literature 
boomed  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  pub¬ 
lishers  started  issuing  illegal  books  se- 
credy.  By  the  summer  of  1943  about 
twenty  bmks  had  been  so  published,  and 
their  success  challenged  publishers  to 
increase  the  supply.  Then  the  Danish 
revolt  of  August  29,  1943,  provoked  the 
Germans  to  decree  martial  law,  suppress 
the  Danish  government,  and  intern  the 
king.  Increasing  Nazi  terror,  however, 
seemed  only  to  stimulate  underground 
publishing.  Three-fourths  of  the  million 
books  in  circulation  were  issued  in  the 
year  after  the  revolt. ...  With  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  four  million,  Denmark  is 
managing  to  absorb  a  relatively  large 
number  of  illegal  books.  The  penalty  for 
fX)ssession  of  an  illegal  book  used  to  be 
fourteen  days  in  jail;  now  it  is  a  long 
prison  term.  Several  dealers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  have  paid  with  their  lives.  Raids 
on  bookstores  and  printing  shops  con¬ 
tinue.  One  book  dealer  in  Copenhagen 
was  jailed  for  displaying  two  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Mussolini  and  Hider.  Between 
them  he  had  placed  a  copy  of  Hugo’s 
Les  Miserables. . . .  (Note  by  the  Editors: 
Before  the  war  Denmark  sold  more 


books  per  capita  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  Margaret  Swain  Beecher, 
in  an  article  in  PW  for  August  10, 1935, 
reported  that  Copenhagen  with  771,000 
people  had  about  200  large  bookshops. 
Denmark  with  a  population  of  under 
four  million  had  sold  40,000  copies  of 
Gone  With  the  Wind  and  125,000  copies 
of  the  six  jedna  books.”) 

Martyrology  of  Polish  Writers 

According  to  Letras  de  Mexico,  which 
quotes  from  the  new  Polish  review 
Renaissance,  of  Lublin,  the  following 
prominent  Polish  writers  have  been 
snuffed  out  by  the  war: 

The  poet  Josef  Cechowiecz  was  killed 
in  the  bombardment  of  Lublin  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1939. — The  most  popular  of 
Polish  novelists,  Tadeusz  Dolenga- 
Mostowiecz,  who  was  a  non<ommis- 
sioned  officer,  was  killed  in  the  defense 
of  Kuty,  on  the  Roumanian  frontier. — 
The  painter  and  playwright  Stanislaw 
Ignacy  Witzkiewicz  committed  suicide 
during  the  German  occupation. — The 
old  poet  Kazimierz  Tetmajer,  left  in 
Warsaw  without  a  house  or  a  means  of 


ENRIQUE  DIAZ  CANEDO 
(1879-1944) 

Spanish  Poet  and  Essayist 
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livelihood,  was  found  frozen  to  death  in 
the  street. — The  elderly  novelist  Waclaw 
Berent  also  died  in  Warsaw,  as  did  the 
critic  Jan  Lorentowicz. — The  publicist 
Stanislaw  Raczewicz  died  in  battle. — 
The  poet  lura  Gulewicz  and  his  critic- 
brother  Witold  were  shot  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  as  was  the  historian  of  modern 
Polish  literature  Stefan  Esmanowski,  the 
last-named  as  the  result  of  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  third  degree  after  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  imprisonment. — The  critic  Lran 
Brajter  was  assassinated  in  Cracow. — 
The  old  poet  Ludowicz  Puezet  was  shot 
in  Oswiecim.  The  yoimg  poet  Stanislaw 
Rongowski  died  in  the  same  city. — The 
white-haired  scholar  Janus  Korezak, 
who  was  devoting  his  life  to  the  orphans 
in  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  was  murdered 
along  with  a  group  of  the  children. — 
The  Lwow  satirical  poet  Tadeus  Holen- 
der  was  denounced  to  the  Germans  for 
his  sarcastic  epigrams,  and  was  shot  by 
them. — ^The  life  and  death  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  poet  and  critic  Tadeusz  Boy-Zclen- 
ski  have  been  discussed  in  Booths  Abroad 
(Summer,  1943). — ^The  critic  Ostap  Ort¬ 
win,  the  novelist  Halina  Gorska  and  the 
playwright  and  actor  Niewizowiecz 
were  murdered  in  Lwow. — The  young 
poet  and  popular  leader  Cydara  Szy- 
manski  di^  in  prison  in  Pawiak. — The 
young  poet  and  philosopher  Boleslaw 
Micinski  escaped  to  France  but  died  of 
tuberculosis  in  Grenoble. — ^Antonio  So- 
banski,  the  essayist  and  publicist,  died  in 
Switzerland. — The  most  distinguished 
of  Polish  dramatists,  Odolfo  Nowacsyn- 
ski,  died  after  a  long  imprisonment  in 
Pawiak. — The  poet  Lucien  Szenwald 
died  tragically  in  Warsaw. 

The  Inimitable  Tristan 
Bernard 

(Michel  Georges-Michel,  in 
France- A  mirique) 

“Friends  and  readers  of  Tristan  Bern¬ 
ard  will  be  delighted  to  learn  that  he  has 
been  found  in  Paris  ‘in  a  precarious  con¬ 
dition,’  but  alive  and  free - 

“His  great  black  eyes,  looking  out 
roguishly  from  behind  his  thick  eye¬ 


brows,  his  hooked  nose,  and  his  legend¬ 
ary  beard,  gave  Tristan  Bernard  the  look 
of  an  Assyrian  deity.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  explaining:  ‘On  principle  I  don’t  wear 
a  beard.  I’m  clean-shaven.  But  I’m  nat¬ 
urally  indolent,  and  when  I  get  up  in  the 
morning  I  can  never  find  my  razor.  And 
I’m  always  in  a  hurry  to  get  at  my  fa¬ 
vorite  musical  instrument,  my  French 
horn.  So  my  beard  has  got  a  little  out  of 
hand.  But  on  principle  .  . .’ 

“One  day  one  of  his  friends  tried  to 
help  him  pull  on  his  overcoat:  ‘Please 
don’t!’  said  Tristan.  ‘I  have  trouble 
enough  getting  it  on  by  myself.’  ’’ 

Joseph  Stalin,  Patron  of  Letters 

(Robert  Magidoff,  in  The  Atlantic, 
September,  1944) 

“Joseph  Stalin  himself  keeps  an  eagle 
eye  on  literature  and  finds  time  not  o^y 
to  read  the  major  works  of  Soviet  writ¬ 
ers,  but  also  to  receive  the  authors  for 
long  discussions.  I  know  of  at  least  half  a 
dozen  cases  where  Stalin  got  in  touch 
with  an  author,  often  by  telephone  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  congratulating  him 
on  his  new  book,  and  going  on  to  ex¬ 
tend  detailed  encouragement  and  advice. 
In  this  way  Stalin  approached  play¬ 
wright  Leonid  Leonov,  author  of  In¬ 
vasion,  and  Ilya  Ehrenburg,  Soviet  writ¬ 
er  and  publicist  who,  so  rumor  says,  has 
been  in  hand-in-hand  fighting  with  the 
Germans.  Stalin  gave  his  personal  ap- 
proval  to  the  short-story  writer  Vadim 
Kozhevnikov,  author  of  one  of  the  finest 
stories  of  the  war,  March-April,  and  to 
Antonovskaya,  a  woman  writer  whose 
Great  Mouravi,  a  historical  novel  about 
Georgia,  Stalin’s  birthplace,  had  been 
soft-pedaled  by  the  publishers  until 
Stalin  telephoned  to  congratulate  the 
author  on  the  brilliance  of  her  story  and 
to  give  her  pointers  on  the  history  of 
Georgia.’’ 

T hey  Are  Writing  French 
Books  Again 

(From  France- Amiri que,  Dec.  17, 1944) 

Miguel-Zamacoi's,  in  Normandy,  has 
completed  a  volume  of  Souvenirs  and  a 
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onc-act  play  which  he  calls  Molihe  est 
mart  hier. — Flammarion  is  to  publish 
Francois  Mauriac’s  Sainte  Marguerite  de 
Crotone. — Andr^  Suar^s,  who  escaped 
from  his  German  imprisonment  last  year 
and  found  a  hiding-place  in  Pontcharra, 
near  Grenoble,  has  written  a  Don  Juan 
and  a  continuation  of  his  Variables. — 
Robert  Bourget-Paillerot  is  in  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  where  he  is  working  on  a  novel 
entided  La  honte  de  la  Jamille. — Louis 
Madelin  is  preparing  an  annotated  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  M6moires  of  Fouchc. — Con¬ 
stantin  de  Grunewald  has  completed  two 
historical  volumes.  La  Vie  de  Nicolas 
Premier,  autocrate  russe,  and  Trots 
sihcles  de  diplomatie  russe,  and  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  Bismarcl^  whose  sub-tide  is  to  be 
La  naissance  d’une  tragidie. — ^Edmond 
S^,  rusticating  in  the  Indre,  has  at  last 
completed  the  Racine,  Vhomme  de 
thSdtre,  on  which  he  has  been  working 
for  years. — Countess  Jean  de  Pagne,  who 
has  returned  to  Paris,  has  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication  Le  dernier  amour  de  Mme  de 
Stael  and  a  novel  called  Pauline.  She  is 
at  work  on  a  study  of  Necker. — Pierre 
Frederic  has  brought  to  Paris  a  novel, 
Noimie,  written  while  he  was  a  prisoner 
in  Germany,  and  another  story  with  the 
dde  On  ne  vit  qu'une  fois. — Gerard 
Bauer  is  to  publish  with  the  Edidons  de 
rUniversit^  de  Fribourg  an  anthology 
of  the  French  moralists. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  and  the 
Latin  American  Poets 

(Clara  Cuder  Chapin  in  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union) 

“Bryant . . .  had  known  poetry  almost 
from  boyhood,  he  read  Spanish,  and  he 
recognized  a  great  poem.  In  1827  his 
magazine  (The  United  States  Review 
and  Literary  Gazette)  carried  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  (JosiS  Maria  de  Heredia’s)  Nid- 
gara,  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  versions  in 
many  languages.  . .  .  More  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  after  Heredia’s  brief  stay 
in  New  York,  Bryant  made  a  Colombian 
friend.  Rafael  Pombo,  who  was  39  years 
younger  than  Bryant,  had  been  serving 
as  secretary  of  his  country’s  legation.  He 


was  writing  his  own  great  poetry,  and 
also  making  verse  translations  from  the 
English;  eleven  of  Bryant’s  shorter 
poems  were  rendered  in  flowing  Spanish 
by  the  Colombian  diplomat.  When 
Pombo  timidly  showed  Bryant  the  son¬ 
net  Our  Madonna  at  Home,  which  he 
had  written  in  English,  Bryant  delighted 
the  younger  poet  by  using  it  in  the  Eve- 
ning  Post.  ‘How  can  this  Catholic  poem 
please  you  who  are  a  Protestant?’  asked 
Pombo,  and  Bryant  replied,  ‘We  are  all 
catholics  in  art.’  Pombo  related  the  inci¬ 
dent  in  a  Bogoti  paper,  and  added,  ‘he 
aqui  otro  dato  mds  por  qud  Bryant  es  el 
primer  poeta  norteamericano.’  ’’ 

Paris  and  Elsewhere, 
August,  1944 

(From  Lettres  Franfaises,  Buenos  Aires, 
Oct.  1,  1944) 

“Publication  of  an  album  de  luxe  to 
the  glory  of  Serge  Lifar.  Preface  by  Paul 
Valery. — Great  success  of  the  Marcel 
Carnd  film  Les  visiteurs  du  soir.  Some 
critics  consider  it  the  French  film  mas¬ 
terpiece. — A  group  of  writers  and  jour¬ 
nalists  agree  that  they  will  not  contribute 
to  publications  printing  manuscripts 
from  Charles  Maurras,  Pierre  Drieu  la 
Rochelle,  Jean  Giono,  etc. — The  Mus^ 
Grevin  removes  the  wax  figures  of  Hit¬ 
ler,  Mussolini,  Franco,  and  Marshal 
Pdtain.  The  Academy,  more  tolerant,  re¬ 
tains  the  last-mentioned. — ^Under  the 
title  Un  nouveau  mystique,  Jean-Paul 
Sartre  publishes  the  first  section  of  an 
essay  on  the  recent  work  of  Georges 
Bataille,  Uexpdrience  intSrieure. — Ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  new  review.  La  Nef,  organ 
of  the  Nouvelle  Equipe  Fran^aise.  The 
first  number  contains  extracts  from  a 
Journal  d  paraitre,  by  Julien  Green. — In 
London,  C.  S.  Lewis,  eulogizing  France, 
nevertheless  deems  it  his  duty  to  indicate 
certain  faults  of  this  admirable  country, 
notably  its  inclination  to  rank  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  as  a  great  poet. — In  Vaud, 
Switzerland,  the  Editions  du  Haut-Pays 
publish  the  first  part  of  Andrd  Malraux’s 
La  lutte  avec  VAnge.  It  is  entitled  Les 
Noyers  de  V Altenhourg. — In  Moscow, 
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Ilya  Ehrenbourg,  in  a  widely-noticed 
article,  addressed  to  the  French  intel¬ 
lectuals,  affirms  that  a  writer  cannot  re¬ 
main  neutral  in  war-time.  He  declares 
that  it  is  supremely  ridiculous  to  devote 
oneself  to  the  exaltation  of  Mallarm^’s 
poetry  when  your  nation  expects  from 
you  powerful  words  of  hate.  The  article 
is  distributed  by  the  French  provisional 
government.  Also  in  Moscow,  Ostrow- 
ski’s  play  Dowerless  is  revived.  The 
critics  notice  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  institution  of  the  dowry  docs  not  cx- 


“On  December  30th  (Czechoslovak) 
Ambassador  V.  S.  Hurban  presented  the 
Czechoslovak  State  Prize  for  Literature 
to  Professor  S.  Harrison  Thomson  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  for  his  Czecho- 
sloval^a  in  European  History.  Dr. 
Thomson’s  work  is  a  unique  form  of 
history,  for  it  relates  each  epoch  of 
Czechoslovak  history  to  events  and 
trends  in  other  lands.  The  result  is  sur¬ 
prising,  particularly  to  those  who  have 
looked  at  Western  Europe  as  the  source 
of  all  important  historic  currents  since 
the  Middle  Ages.” — ^From  News  of 
Czechosloval(ta,  published  by  American 
Friends  of  Czechoslovakia. 

“In  his  autobiography  (Stefan)  Zweig 
gives  an  unforgettable  description  of 
(Romain)  Rolland.  Calling  his  shining 
blue  eyes  ‘the  clearest  and  kindest  eyes  I 
have  seen  in  anyone,’  he  continues:  ‘In 
conversation  they  draw  fire  and  color 
from  his  inner  emotions,  they  cloud  in 
sorrow,  grow  darker  in  contemplation, 
and  sparkle  in  excitement — these  sin¬ 
gular  pupils  between  somewhat  red¬ 
dened  eyelids  overtired  from  reading 
and  wakefulness,  that  could  glow  with 
a  wondrously  communicative  and  be¬ 
neficent  light.  I  observed  his  figure  some¬ 
what  anxiously.  Very  tall  and  slim,  he 
walked  with  a  slight  stoop,  as  if  the 
countless  hours  at  his  desk  had  bent  his 
neck;  he  looked  somewhat  sickly,  with 
his  sharply  chiseled  pallid  features.  He 
spoke  very  softly,  just  as  he  spared  his 


ist  in  Russia,  the  play  makes  a  profound 
impression  on  the  audience. — In  Alex¬ 
andria,  Moli^re’s  L'Avare  is  played  in 
Arabic  before  a  full  house  at  the  Farouk 
University.  The  public  laughs  exaedy 
where  French  audiences  laugh:  appre¬ 
ciation  of  humor,  at  least  of  Moliere’s 
humor,  appears  to  be  universal. — In  San 
Francisco,  Emil  Ludwig,  in  an  inter¬ 
view,  declares  that  General  Eisenhower 
is  the  only  man  able  to  govern  Germany 
after  the  war.  One  wonders  how  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  ranks  Emil  Ludwig.” 


body  in  all  things  to  the  utmost.  He  hard¬ 
ly  ever  went  walking,  ate  litde,  neither 
smoked  nor  drank,  and  avoided  all  phys¬ 
ical  exertion.  I  realized  later  with  ad¬ 
miration  how  much  perseverance  dwelt 
in  that  ascedc  body,  how  much  capacity 
for  intellectual  labor  lay  behind  his  ap¬ 
parent  weakness.’  ” — Alfred  Werner,  in 
The  American  Hebrew,  Jan.  19, 1945. 

The  monthly  literary  publication  of 
the  new  Universidad  de  Nuevo  Le6n,  in 
Monterrey,  Mexico,  bears  the  striking 
name  Armas  y  Letras, 

“German  literature  contains  the  earli¬ 
est  known  reference  to  Columbus  and 
his  discovery  of  what  turned  out  to  be 
the  New  World.  It  is  found,  in  slighdy 
veiled  form,  in  Brant’s  Narrenschiff 
( 1494),  Chapter  66,  lines  54  ff.” — Edwin 
H.  Zeydel,  in  The  German  Quarterly, 
January,  1945. 

“The  instructors  in  the  humanities 
delivered  their  lectures  not  only  in  Lenin¬ 
grad  but  on  the  front  lines  too.  There 
were  cases  when  some  lecturer  from  the 
University,  visiting  the  front,  found 
himself  in  the  very  thick  of  fighting. 
Finding  himself  in  such  a  position.  As¬ 
sistant  Professor  Ovsyankin,  of  the  His¬ 
tory  faculty,  took  part  in  a  counter-attack 
launched  by  one  of  our  units  and  re¬ 
turned  to  tbe  University  with  the  rifle 
he  took  as  a  trophy  from  the  battlefield.” 
— ^From  VOKS  Bulletin,  Moscow. 
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History,  Biography,  Memoirs 

Jos^  Moreno  Villa.  Vida  en  claro. 

Mexico.  El  Colegio  dc  Mexico.  1944. 
283  pages. — The  first  pages  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  and  unconventional  autobiogra¬ 
phy  present  the  charm  without  the  ex¬ 
travagance  (what  Senor  Moreno  Villa 
himself  calls  the  “espiritu  de  chufla”)  of 
Malaga.  Something  of  this  extravagance 
may  be  discerned  later  in  the  author’s 
modernist  poems,  quoted  in  the  course 
of  the  book,  and  in  the  reproductions  of 
his  painting  with  which  it  is  illustrated, 
but  the  charm  persists,  toning  down  the 
crudeness.  His  admiration  for  his  com¬ 
patriot,  his  fellow-Malagan  Picasso,  is 
complete:  “If  Giotto,  as  Wolfflin  claims, 
set  free  the  tongue  of  painting,  Picasso 
set  free  its  imagination”  (page  169).  He 
admits  that  his  own  passion  for  Cubism 
was  so  fanatical  that  at  one  time  he  was 
unable  to  look  at  any  of  the  pictures  in 
the  Prado  Museum  at  Madrid.  Anyone 
whose  passion  for  El  Greco  is  such  that 
he  is  scarcely  able  to  spare  a  glance  for 
the  work  of  Velazquez  or  Titian  will 
understand  the  deplorable  obsession.  But 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  pages  in  the 
book  are  those  which  describe  the  life  in 
the  Residencia  de  Estudiantes  and  those 
which  give  vivid  glimpses  of  that  very 
original  genius  Federico  Garcia  Lorca, 
whose  devotion  to  popular  types  and 
popular  music  explains  the  fresh  mystery 
of  his  verse.  Senor  Moreno  Villa  himself 
remains  very  Spanish:  a  realist  who 
shuns  reality,  flees  from  things,  as  Senor 
Ortega  y  Gasset  said  of  him;  a  strenuous 
spirit  whose  vehemence  is  passive  and  his 
idleness  active,  “pereza  activa”  (page 
35),  the  “diligent  indolence”  of  Keats. 
He  is  aware  that  it  was  not  the  modernist 
poets  only  but  those  of  sixteenth<entury 
Spain  and  earlier  who  preferred  depth  of 
emotion  to  perfection  of  form  and  al¬ 
lowed  the  seething  inner  content  to 
break  through  and  disturb  the  external 
smoothness  of  the  verse.  The  real  differ¬ 
ence  between  these  early  poets  and  the 


modern  writers  is  that  the  former  could 
embrace  the  whole  of  reality  with  an  in¬ 
tensity  which  consumed  viflgar  and  un¬ 
essential  details  like  straws  in  a  fire.  Yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  even  the  most 
perverse  of  the  Spanish  modernists  ^m 
often  able  to  retain  a  natural  distinction. 
— Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C., 
Canada. 

*  Pan  Ku.  The  History  of  the  Former 
Han  Dynasty.  Translated  by  Homer 
H.  Dubs  with  the  collaboration  of  Jen 
"Tai  and  Pan  Lo<^hi.  Baltimore.  TTie 
Waverly  Press  [Vol.  1,  1938;  Vol.  II, 
1944].  $4.50. — Dr.  Dubs’  translation  is 
part  of  a  larger  enterprise,  that  of  bring¬ 
ing  to  Occidental  scholars,  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  Chinese  language,  specimens 
of  the  Chinese  dynastic  histories. 
Through  these,  they  can  draw  conclu¬ 
sions  as  to  the  methods,  presentation 
and  literary  style  of  Chinese  historians, 
as  well  as  learn  further  details  from  the 
history  of  China.  Very  litde  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  previously  available  to 
Western  scholars  and  the  present  vol¬ 
umes  are  therefore  doubly  welcome. 
The  work  was  initiated  and  stimulated 
by  the  A.  C.  L.  S.  and  had  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Carnegie  and  Rockefeller 
foundations.  The  two  present  volumes 
are  only  a  part  of  the  Han  material, 
which  will  consist  of  one  more  volume  of 
text  and  translation,  one  of  prolegomena 
and  one  with  an  extensive  glossary  plus 
ample  biographical  data,  a  total  of  five 
volumes. 

The  text,  which  accompanies  the 
translation,  has  been  thoroughly  col¬ 
lated  and  every  care  has  been  taken  to 
make  it  definitive.  This  has  necessitated 
a  large  critical  apparatus  in  footnotes. 
The  translation  itself  is  faithful.  The 
gnomic  qualities  of  Chinese  literary 
style  force  frequent  explanatory  expan¬ 
sions.  These,  given  in  brackets,  tend  to 
break  up  the  fluency  of  the  translation 
and  mar  the  unity  of  the  printed  page. 
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In  Chavanncs’  translation  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Memoirs  of  Szc-Ma  Ch’icn,  basic 
and  parallel  to  Pan  Ku’s  work,  the  great- 
er  clarity  and  precision  of  the  French 
language  make  it  possible  to  avoid  this 
unfortunate  stylistic  awkwardness.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  there  is  so  much  necessary 
reference  to  official  and  military  ranks 
and  titles  that  the  text  often  reads  like 
something  fantastic  and  imagined,  as 
for  example:  “The  Secretaries  Who  Ac¬ 
company  the  (Imperial)  Chariot”  or 
“The  C^neral  Who  Crosses  the  Liao 
(River,  Fan)  Ming-yu.”  Some  of  these 
cannot  be  reproduced  except  by  the  use 
of  special  type  fonts  with  subscript  fig¬ 
ures,  referring  to  ideographs  in  the 
glossary.  That  the  translators  had  diffi¬ 
culty  with  this  part  of  the  material  is  at- 
test(^  by  a  somewhat  apologetic  foot¬ 
note  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Transla¬ 
tions  like  “Erudite”  for  the  Chinese  po 
shih,  in  spite  of  inclusion  of  the  term  in 
the  latest  Webster,  seem  less  happy  than 
Chavannes’  '*hettri  au  vaste  savoir.”  In 
general,  from  Legge’s  day  on,  transla¬ 
tions  from  Chinese  into  English  seem 
rather  pedestrian;  perhaps  they  must  be 
so  because  of  the  pedestrian  quality  of 
the  Chinese  originds  and  because  of  our 
“Anglo-Saxon”  aversion  to  “purple 
patches.” 

The  material  of  the  first  two  volumes 
covers  the  history  of  the  Han  Dynasty 
from  its  founding  in  207  B.  C.  to  B.  C.  7. 
It  is  treated  annalistically,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  practice  of  Chinese  his¬ 
torians.  Yet  it  does  not  remind  one  of 
Confucius’  Spring  and  Autumn,  but 
rather  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
with  which  an  interesting  comparative 
study  might  be  made.  Here  we  find  the 
same  building  up  of  a  central  govern¬ 
ment,  with  a  definite  growth  of  codes 
and  legal  practices;  in  fact,  there  is  the 
founding  of  a  national  life  in  its  political 
forms.  We  find  the  same  fight  against 
foreign  invaders,  the  same  development 
of  a  national  religion;  in  the  one  case, 
Christianity,  in  the  other,  Confucianism. 

Dr.  Dubs’  introductions  to  the  various 
reigns  are  excellent;  his  appendices, 
dealing  with  contemporary  eclipses, 


which  help  to  fix  dates,  and  with  various 
cultural  matters,  will  be  found  extremely 
useful.  The  period  itself,  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  development  of  China, 
when  constitutional  changes  were  in  the 
making,  when  the  country,  in  spite  of  a 
strongly  centralized  dynastic  policy, 
showed  its  eternal  tendency  toward  cen¬ 
trifugal  splitting,  when  far-seeing  em¬ 
perors  and  their  insignificant  and 
tyrannical  successors  follow  in  bewilder¬ 
ing  and  degenerating  sequence,  is  filled 
with  vitality.  Many  interesting  facets  ap¬ 
pear:  the  break-up  of  the  Ch’in  empire, 
with  its  anti-Confucian  Legism,  the  rise 
of  a  commoner,  Liu  Chi,  to  imperial 
rank  as  Kao  Tzu,  the  founding  and  de¬ 
cay  of  his  dynasty,  the  rigid  regard  for 
ceremonial,  the  importance  and  strength 
of  the  early  clans,  the  Chinese  respect 
for  a  graded  bureaucracy,  shamanism 
versus  religion,  the  slow  ascendency  of 
the  Confucian  precepts  and  the  long 
fight  of  the  Confucianists  to  offset  the 
results  of  the  Ch’in  policy  and  their  final 
grasping  of  power  with  a  more  humane 
and  enlightened  point  of  view  ...  all  this 
makes  fascinating  reading.  Western 
scholars  would  do  well  to  examine  this 
material  for  its  ability  to  throw  a  com¬ 
parative  light  on  occidental  practices  and 
progress. — G.  H.  Danton.  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

^  Roger  Picard.  Le  romantisme  social. 

New  York.  Brentano’s.  1944.  437 
pages.  (Another  review  of  this  book  fol¬ 
lows.) — After  a  century  of  scholarship, 
we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
French  Romanticism  cannot  be  fully 
grasped  unless  it  is  posited  as  a  function 
of  powerful  extra-literary  driving  forces. 
Among  them,  the  social  forces  easily 
outrank  in  importance  the  oft-discussed 
rhetorical,  philosophical  or  religious  im¬ 
plications  of  the  movement.  This  is 
amply  demonstrated  by  M.  Picard:  wit¬ 
ness  how  easily  he  disposes  of  the  “cas 
B6ranger,”  so  puzzling  to  literary  myo¬ 
pia.  Remarkably  informed  on  both 
aspects  of  his  subject,  M.  Picard  seemed 
to  promise  us  a  masterly  analysis.  The 
survey  at  hand  falls  short  of  the  mark. 
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we  are  sorry  to  note,  although  we  find 
much  to  praise  in  it.  Guided  by  numer¬ 
ous  studies  on  the  great  Romanticists, 
the  author  succeeds  first  in  feeding  back 
into  that  shell,  the  epithet  romantique,  a 
rich  and  substantial  meaning.  Then 
turning  to  the  socialists  de  tout  poil,  he 
designates  as  romanticism  in  them  some¬ 
thing  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  mere¬ 
ly  the  old  synonym  of  d  outrance.  For 
none  of  the  other  repeatedly  listed  traits 
of  Romanticists  arc  their  exclusive  prop¬ 
erty.  Instead  of  a  powerful  analysis,  we 
arc  mired  in  descriptive  verbiage  of  the 
successful  lecturer’s  type.  Before  we 
reach  the  end,  the  complex  significance 
we  had  begun  to  attach  to  romantique, 
after  the  first  chapters,  is  hopelessly 
blurred.  For  a  flow  of  apparent  clarity 
and  real  incoherence  in  the  treatment  of 
the  issues  involved,  chapters  like  Ut- 
Urature  et  Soci6t6,  Romantisme  et 
Revolution  deserve  study.  Jumbled 
words  and  notions  are  allowed  to  team 
together  as  shown  in  this  excerpt:  “Ic 
style  abstrait  aux  magnificences  imagoes” 
(p.  351).  Certain  words:  realisme,  posi- 
tivisme,  awe  the  author  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  he  has  excluded  Balzac,  A. 
Comte  and  Proudhon  from  his  study! 
“La  rondeur  du  style”  seems  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  number  of  approximate 
(i.e.  inaccurate)  statements  of  fact.  (La¬ 
martine’s  jeunesse  was  spent  tout  en- 
tihre  d  Milly  (p.  105).  “Buchez  dont 
[Vigny]  s’^tait  fait  un  ami”  (p.  128)  is 
an  exaggeration.  Etc.)  But  there  are 
other  inaccuracies.  Gillouin  is  not  a 
Catholic  philosopher  (p.  40).  Twice 
mentioned,  the  tide  of  Mme.  Thibert’s 
book  is  twice,  but  diflerendy,  misquoted 
(p.  387,  402).  The  story  of  Cabet’s 
American  venture  (p.  339)  is  quite  in¬ 
exact.  The  colonists  escaped  from  Texas, 
went  to  Nauvoo,  Ill.,  afterwards.  “La 
colonie  cessa  d’exister  en  1856  . . .”  The 
most  dramadc,  though  least  publicized, 
episodes  in  the  colony’s  history  took 
place  after  1871,  in  a  new  location.  In 
1856,  Cabet  lost  control  through  his  own 
faults.  He  was  an  inept  pontificating 
tyrant,  an  extraordinary  contrast  with 
bis  predecessor  in  Nauvoo,  Brigham 


Young,  the  empire  builder.  “. . .  et  Cabet 
en  meurt  de  chagrin  . . .”  Less  poetic,  the 
facts  of  his  death  seem  to  be  that,  left 
sick  and  unattended  by  his  henchmen  in 
a  cold  room  in  Saint-Louis,  Cabet  was 
found  frozen  stiff  on  their  return.  Etc. 
We  deplore  the  constitudonal  defects  of 
a  book  as  necessary  and  as  full  of  soimd 
and  valuable  remarks  as  this  one  is. — 
M.  Dentin ger.  University  of  Michigan. 

*  Roger  Picard.  Le  romantisme  social. 

New  York.  Bretano’s.  1944.  437 
pages. — ^Two  hundred  years  after  Vol¬ 
taire,  we  realize  that  history  can  not  be 
reduced  to  polidcal  and  military  events. 
We  are  now  thinking  in  terms,  not  of 
reigns,  but  of  cultural  trends.  The  Ren¬ 
aissance,  the  Classical  Age  (with  the 
Baroque  as  a  distorted  shadow),  the 
Enlightenment,  are  terms  which  we  ap¬ 
ply  to  art,  literature,  philosophy,  govern¬ 
ment,  economics.  And  this  is  true  also  of 
Romandcism.  In  this  book  Roger  Picard 
studies  the  social  preoccupadons  of  the 
Romandc  writers,  and  the  romandc 
tinge  in  the  thought  of  the  social  re¬ 
formers,  during  the  teeming  period  from 
1820  to  1850. 

He  is  admirably  qualified  for  the  task, 
for,  an  authority  on  social  problems  and 
legislation,  he  has  constantly  preserved 
his  interest  in  literature.  He  has  given 
us  (as  he  did  before  in  his  Salons)  a  very 
useful  survey  of  an  enormous  and  com¬ 
plex  Held,  llie  layman  could  not  desire 
a  more  lucid,  more  readable  introduc- 
don.  For  the  research  worker,  he  pro¬ 
vides  a  very  convenient  framework;  and 
he  brings  together  a  vast  number  of  im¬ 
portant  facts  which  are  seldom  found  be¬ 
tween  the  covers  of  a  single  volume. 

One  of  Roger  Picard’s  great  merits  is 
sympathy.  He  is  neither  Adolphe  Thiers 
nor  L6on  Daudet.  He  recognizes  that 
“social  romanticism,”  far  from  being 
“stupid,”  was  intelligent  as  well  as  gen¬ 
erous.  It  led  to  the  short-lived  idealisdc 
Republic  of  Lamartine,  from  February 
to  June,  1848.  Lamartine  failed:  but  we 
now  feel  that  it  was  a  great  batde  lost  for 
mankind.  After  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
we  are  back  in  1848.  Henry  Wallace  is 
“a  Romantic  Socialist,”  and  as  such 
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virulently  denounced  by  the  Thiers  and 
the  Falloux  of  our  day.  His  “Right  to  a 
Job”  is  the  “droit  au  travail”  of  the 
Quarante-huitards.  His  “common  man” 
is  “le  peuple”  of  Lamennais,  Michelet, 
Sand,  Hugo.  The  alleged  realism  which 
fought  and  wrecked  Lamartine  was  an¬ 
other  name  for  short-sighted  selfishness. 

A  few  question  marks:  1. 1  regret  that 
Roger  Picard  did  not  mention  more  ex¬ 
plicitly,  among  the  minor  prophets  of 
Social  Romanticism,  Louis-Napolron 
Bonaparte.  His  Extinction  of  Pauperism 
contributed  to  his  election,  by  the  side  of 
the  Napoleonic  Legend;  and  he  deserved 
to  be  called  by  Sainte-Beuve:  “Saint- 
Simon  on  horseback.”  The  great  motto 
of  Saint-Simon  is  worth  emphasizing: 
“All  the  efforts  of  the  state  should  tend 
to  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the 
most  numerous  and  poorest  class.” 

II.  Roger  Picard  is  aware  of  the  com¬ 
plexity — the  confusion,  if  you  like — of 
the  concept  Romanticism.  What  he 
studies  is  only  one  of  its  aspects.  I  think 
there  are  at  least  five:  (a)  sheer  rebellion 
{Sturm  und  Drang,  Byronism);  (b)  re¬ 
action:  Burke,  Walter  Scott,  Chateau¬ 
briand,  the  sentimental  love  of  the 
storied  past;  (c)  mutual  cancellation  of 
these  ideals  leading  to  Art  for  Art’s  Sake 
(Coleridge  in  1798,  Keats,  Gautier);  (d) 
the  humanitarian  democracy  which  is 
the  real  subject  of  this  book,  and  which 
may  be  called  Prometheism,  with  Shelley 
as  its  English  prophet;  (e)  and  finally, 
post-Romanticism,  the  morbidity  and 
despair  resulting  from  the  collapse  of 
the  millennial  hopes  of  1848:  Baude¬ 
laire. 

III.  The  link  between  poetic  romanti¬ 
cism  and  social  romanticism  is  religion. 
All  the  great  writers  of  the  time  were 
religious,  and  even  Christian;  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Paul  and  Calvin,  but  pos¬ 
sibly  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
himself.  (This  is  another  resemblance 
between  them  and  our  modern  Forty- 
Eighters,  sneered  at  as  “Do-gooders.”) 
The  various  social  schools  turned  into 
Churches.  Even  the  positivist  Comte 
could  not  forget  his  Saint-Simonian 
origin,  and  organized  the  Religion  of 


Humanity.  Now  Roger  Picard  reserves 
that  all  essential  point  for  a  later  study. 
We  must  hold  him  to  his  promise,  for 
without  such  a  common  background, 
our  conception  of  social  romanticism 
would  be  incomplete  and  blurred.  The 
key  man  of  the  whole  period  was  not 
Saint-Simon  and  not  Lamartine,  but 
Lamennais. 

These  requests  for  further  develop 
ments  are  not  strictures.  The  book, 
necessarily  incomplete,  is  of  conunand- 
ing  interest  as  it  is.  It  is  not  a  “closed” 
book:  it  urges  us  to  look  beyond  its 
pages. — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  N.  D.  Teleshov.  Zapisl(i  Pisatelya. 

Moskva.  Ogiz.  1943.  308  pages.  8.50 
rubles. — Beginning  with  Andrei  Bely’s 
brilliant  Reminiscences  of  Alexander 
Blo^  (1922),  Russian  literature  has  seen 
an  increasing  interest  in  literary  mem¬ 
oirs.  A  young  reading  public  has  been 
avidly  consuming  first-hand  narratives 
concerning  the  lives  of  literary  greats 
and  near-greats.  N.  D.  Teleshov’s  recol¬ 
lections  arc  devoted  primarily  to  the 
group  of  realist  writers  whom  C^rki  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  consolidating  around  the  mis¬ 
cellany  Znanie  (Knowledge).  Although 
as  a  bcllctrist  Teleshov  has  been  of  little 
importance,  as  a  memoirist  he  deserves 
greater  attention.  He  had  undoubted 
organizing  talents,  and  it  was  thanks  to 
his  efforts  that  the  “Literary  Wednes¬ 
days”  came  into  being.  These  social 
gatherings  conducted  themselves  very 
informally,  with  members  discussing 
politics,  latest  works  of  art  or  literature, 
criticizing  each  other’s  latest  literary  ef¬ 
forts.  Teleshov  makes  the  Literary 
Wednesdays  live.  Some  chapters,  nos¬ 
talgic  in  their  reminiscing,  vividly  resur¬ 
rect  the  images  of  writers  now  dead. 
Teleshov  feels  that  he  is  the  last  of  the 
Mohicans.  And  so  he  is,  for  a  great  many 
of  his  companions  have  died  in  the  past 
decade.  Yet,  despite  the  aura  of  ro¬ 
manticism  with  which  Teleshov  crowns 
many  of  his  portraits,  an  air  of  realism 
always  prevails  in  his  narration.  Tclc- 
shov’s  book  will  augment  the  published 
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memoirs  of  Belousov,  Gilyarevski, 
Chulkov,  Zaitsev,  Hodasevich,  to  say 
nothing  of  Andrei  Bely,  to  give  a  better 
rounded  picture  of  a  renascent  literary 
Moscow  at  the  turn  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury. — Oleg  A.  Maslenil{ov.  University 
of  California. 

*  Maria  da  Concei9ao  Vicente  dc  Car¬ 
valho  e  Arnaldo  Vicente  de  Car¬ 
valho.  Vicente  de  Carvalho.  Rio  dc 
Janeiro.  Publica^ocs  da  Academia  Bra- 
silcira.  1943. — Hermes  Vieira.  Vicente 
de  Carvalho,  o  sabid  da  llha  do  Sol.  Sao 
Paulo.  The  Author.  1943. — Two  of  the 
great  poet’s  children  collaborated  in  the 
writing  of  the  first  of  these  volumes;  the 
son  composed  a  succinct  biography,  and 
the  daughter  drew  up  a  useful  bibliog¬ 
raphy  not  only  of  her  father’s  works,  but 
also  of  articles  about  him.  Appendices 
quote  from  items  of  that  bibliography: 
criticisms  of  the  work,  appreciations  of 
the  man.  The  other  volume  is  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  biography  of  the  Paulista  poet  by 
a  Northeasterner,  with  special  attention 
to  Vicente’s  literary  development;  some 
hitherto  unpublished  poems  arc  printed. 
Both  books  are  illustrated  with  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  both  reveal  a  great  poet  who 
was  also  great  as  a  man:  in  his  various 
functions  of  husband  and  father,  lawyer, 
magistrate,  journalist,  farmer,  business 
man,  and  poet,  he  was  sensitive  above 
all  to  purely  human  values.  Arnaldo 
Vicente  de  Carvalho’s  style  is  simpler 
and  more  readable  than  Hermes  Vieira’s 
somewhat  rhetorical  prose.  But  the  two 
books  are  complementary,  and  together 
they  form  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  Santos 
fisherman  who  found  in  the  sea  the  re¬ 
flection  of  all  his  moods. — Benjamin  M. 
Woodbridge.  University  of  Texas. 

Public  Questions 

*  General  dc  Gaulle:  ha  France  na 
pas  perdu  la  Guerre.  New  York. 

Didicr.  300  pages. — Addresses  by  Gen. 
dc  Gaulle,  194^-1943  (with  D-day  proc¬ 
lamation  as  an  epilogue).  Excellent 
preface  by  Philippe  Barres,  and  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Richard  dc  Rochemont.  An  in¬ 
dispensable  document.  As  de  Gaulle 


said  of  France  in  his  first  appeal:  “Ellc 
n’est  pas  sculc,”  history  has  proved  that 
he  was  not  alone.  His  greatness  is  not  the 
despairing  isolation  of  Hugo:  “Et  s’il 
n’en  rcstc  qu’un,  jc  serai  cclui-ljl.”  It 
springs  from  the  miraculous  harmony 
of  man  and  nation.  Many  Americans 
who  believe  themselves  to  be  friends  of 
France  still  sec  the  Republic  through  the 
eyes  of  Petain:  a  mass  of  incompetence 
and  corruption.  France  has  the  right  to 
be  represented  by  dc  Gaulle,  not  by  the 
men  who  said:  “Rather  Hitler  than 
Blum.’’  And  that  France  has  not  lost  the 
war. 

History  in  its  vast  sweep  is  anonymous. 
But  the  vivid  chronicle  that  goes  by  the 
same  name  must  take  the  individual  into 
account.  It  is  not  indifferent  to  our  gen¬ 
eration  that  there  should  have  been  such 
men  as  Hitler,  Stalin,  Churchill,  Petain, 
Roosevelt,  dc  Gaulle.  In  every  case,  there 
is  a  paradoxical  combination:  only  the 
victor  of  Verdun  could  have  brought 
France  to  capitulate.  In  dc  Gaulle,  we 
find  the  prophetic  technician,  the  man 
who  had  contacts  in  the  political  world, 
as  well  as  the  ardent  patriot.  Any  two  of 
these  qualifications  would  have  been 
futile  without  the  third.  In  addition — 
and  for  many  this  book  will  be  a  revela¬ 
tion — dc  Gaulle  can  write  and  speak.  He 
is  not  an  artist  like  Churchill.  But  he  can 
use  a  very  fine  instrument  with  sim¬ 
plicity  and  power.  His  first  appeal  is 
likely  to  be  a  classic  in  France,  as  the 
Gettysburg  Address  is  with  us.  And  the 
other  addresses  arc  not  unworthy  of  that 
magnificent  opening. — Albert  Gudrard. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Count  Carlo  Sforza.  Contemporary 
Italy.  New  York.  E.  P.  Dutton.  1944. 
430  pages.  $3.50. — Few  Italians  arc  bet¬ 
ter  informed  about  their  native  land  than 
Count  Sforza.  He  was  active  in  diplo¬ 
matic  and  political  posts  during  and 
after  the  First  World  War.  As  a  true  lib¬ 
eral  who  preferred  exile  to  Fascist  suf¬ 
focation  he  observed  his  country  from 
abroad  until  the  fall  of  Sawdust  Caesar 
made  possible  his  return. 

In  this  volume  he  draws  upon  his  rich 
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store  of  knowledge  for  a  loosely  knit 
scries  of  short  chapters  on  many  aspects 
of  Italian  life  and  thought  since  the 
Renaissance.  There  arc  essays  on  political 
parties,  intellectual  life,  socialist  move¬ 
ments,  the  First  World  War,  and  Fas¬ 
cism.  He  docs  not  pretend  to  give  a  sys¬ 
tematic  and  balanced  analysis  of  these 
various  topics.  He  is  simply  narrating 
conversations  and  episodes  which  inter¬ 
est  him  (and  the  reader)  and  which  he 
thinks  arc  important  for  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  origins  of  contemporary  Italy. 
His  volume  reads  therefore  more  like  a 
book  of  reflections  and  reminiscences 
than  a  systematic  and  closely  co-ordi¬ 
nated  study.  But  his  comments  on  im¬ 
portant  persons  with  whom  he  was  more 
or  less  intimately  associated  and  the 
views  of  a  liberal  and  mature  mind  give 
real  interest  and  value  to  the  whole  vol¬ 
ume.  Notable  among  his  views  are  his 
optimism  about  the  future  role  of  a  free 
Italy,  his  constant  desire  for  a  genuine 
understanding  with  the  Yugoslavs,  his 
dislike  of  the  French,  and  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  “the  Vatican’s  political  influ¬ 
ence  in  Italy  is  greatly  exaggerated  by 
foreigners,  especially  by  Americans” 
(p.  344).-^i</«ry  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Religion 

*  The  Bhagavad  Gita.  Translated 
from  the  Sanskrit  with  Notes,  Com¬ 
ments,  and  Introduction  by  Swami  Nik- 
hilananda.  Foreword  by  William  Ernest 
Hocking.  New  York.  Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda  Center.  1944.  386  pages. 
$3.00. — The  sacred  books  of  mankind 
are  expressions  of  spiritual  aims  and 
records  of  recognized  truths  or  what  is 
believed  to  be  truth.  They  all  claim  in¬ 
fallibility  either  outright  or  through  im¬ 
plication,  and  demand  complete  accept¬ 
ance.  At  times  the  teachings  are  obscure 
and  complicated  because  problems  have 
not  been  clearly  grasped.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  of  such  writings  to  a  public  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  them  is  in  itself  a  formidable 
task  requiring  genius,  scholarship  and 
skill. 

Swami  Nikhilananda’s  up-to-date 


translation  of  The  Bhagavad  Gita,  “The 
Lord’s  Song,”  the  most  sublime  of 
Hindu  sacred  writings,  is  a  service  well 
rendered  to  the  English-speaking  world. 
His  language  is  simple  and  unstilted, 
completely  devoid  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
anomalies  which  often  mar  Yoga  litera¬ 
ture.  The  introduction  explains  with 
calm  detachment  and  admirable  clarity 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Gita.  The 
text  is  accompanied  by  the  translator’s 
transcription  of  the  famous  monistic 
Sankaracharya  commentaries  dating 
from  probably  the  ninth  century  A.D. 
They  are  of  great  interest  and  help,  al¬ 
though  a  few  of  them  may  seem  to  the 
modern  reader  unnecessary  and  naive  in 
their  elucidation  of  the  obvious. 

The  Gita  may  be  called  a  summing 
up  of  Hindu  spirituality  understood  as 
living  consciousness  of  Infinite  Ultimate 
Reality.  Nikhilananda  notes  that  it  is  not 
“a  formal  theology  or  a  cut-and-dried 
system  of  philosophy.”  In  a  sense  this  is 
true.  Nevertheless,  the  teachings  arc 
woven  on  the  warp  of  the  theory  of  re¬ 
incarnation  which  to  this  writer’s  mind 
is  purely  doctrinal.  In  the  Gita,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  existence  is  the  attainment  of 
union  (yoga)  of  the  individual  soul  and 
the  Supreme  Soul.  To  affect  this,  the 
necessity  of  work  is  brought  to  the  fore 
with  even  greater  force  and  conviction 
than  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the 
sins  of  the  neophyte  arc  condoned 
through  a  simple  acceptance  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  salvation  through  the  sacrificial 
blood  of  Christ.  The  Gita  teaches  that 
the  motive  of  all  action,  the  fulcrum  of 
performance  is  not  in  cgoccntricity  but 
in  the  Divine.  The  impulse  that  moves 
the  doer  must  proceed  from  within  the 
Infinite  Source  and  not  from  his  own 
narrow  material  self.  Only  thus  can  he 
serve  God  to  do  God’s  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  whatever  he  docs  he  must 
do  in  a  spirit  of  detachment.  This  leads 
eventually  to  Sankarachaya’s  paradox  of 
inaction  as  the  realization  of  ultimate 
unity  with  the  Godhead. 

The  thoughts  of  modern  man  range 
farther  than  his  fathers’.  He  docs  not 
easily  accept  a  tenet  on  its  claim  of 
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authority.  He  senses  that  in  a  world  of 
limitation  any  formulation  (and  the  es¬ 
sence  of  form  and  formulation  is  limita¬ 
tion)  is  bound  to  illume  only  certain 
phases  of  the  Unlimited.  He  questions 
the  right  of  a  particular  formulation  to 
pound  its  chest  and  claim,  “This  is  the 
final  Word.”  He  insists  on  knowing  rea¬ 
sons.  He  doubts,  tests,  and  measures  all 
philosophical  and  religious  propositions. 
Because  his  mind  is  open  he  knows  that 
they  all  contain  sparks  of  truth — shining 
mosaics  laid  on  the  steps  rising  towards 
the  heights.  But  The  Riddle  of  Being 
still  remains  in  a  baffling  fog.  It  is 
not  solved  in  Bhagavad  Gita  or  in  any 
other  Holy  Writ.  Still,  the  Gita  is  not 
the  least  of  them.  Especially  in  the  cup  of 
Nikhilananda’s  beautiful  presentation, 
it  has  the  power  to  stir  longing  for  a 
magnificent  spiritual  adventure.  In  it 
dreams  a  mystic  profundity  “deeper 
than  the  depth  of  waters  stilled  at  even.” 
— Lars  Florell.  Detroit. 

Literature 

*  The  Green  Continent,  selected  and 
edited  by  German  Arciniegas.  A 
Comprehensive  View  of  Latin  America 
by  its  Leading  Writers.  Translated  from 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  by  H.  de 
Onls  and  others.  New  York.  Knopf. 
1944.  xxii-}-534  pages. — In  the  small 
compass  of  a  little  over  five  hundred 
pages,  Sr.  Arciniegas  has  put  together 
an  anthology  of  Latin  American  prose 
which  is  not  only  an  anthology  but  also 
a  revealing  interpretation  of  Latin 
American  life  and  thought.  The  selec¬ 
tions  as  a  whole  are  aptly  chosen.  Fa- 
cundo  to  represent  the  pampas.  La  vor- 
dgine  for  the  jungle,  Canadn  for  Brazil, 
Sangre  de  mestizos  for  the  Chaco  war 
could  hardly  be  improved  upon.  The 
topics,  too,  arc  well  chosen.  In  “Land¬ 
scape  and  Man”  the  author  conveys  very 
successfully  the  physical  features  of 
Latin  America  that  have  shaped  its 
destiny.  In  “Bronzes  and  Marbles”  out¬ 
standing  personalities  are  portrayed. 
Men  like  Bolivar,  Dom  Pedro,  Marti  arc 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  writers  like 
Ricardo  Rojas,  Jorge  Manach,  Lugones, 


Rod6  and  others.  The  section  entitled 
“March  of  Time”  is,  however,  not  so 
successful.  While  the  Caxamarca  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  conquest  of  Peru  may  well 
be  taken  as  the  symbol  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  the  New  World,  one  is  a  litdc 
sceptical  of  Saint  Rose  of  Lima  as  the 
symbol  of  the  seventeenth.  Such  a  choice 
would  be  very  good  for  sixteenth  century 
Spain,  where  mysticism  really  took  hold. 
Again,  though  one  does  not  quarrel  with 
the  choice  of  Tupac  Amaru’s  rebellion 
to  represent  the  eighteenth  century,  one 
is  inclined  to  reject  the  editor’s  state¬ 
ment  that  “from  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  spirit  of  revolu¬ 
tion  had  been  gathering.”  That  spirit 
goes  much  farther  back — ^at  least  as  far 
as  the  early  seventeenth  century.  In  “The 
Color  of  Life,”  Paralelo  53  Sur  by  Juan 
Marin  portrays  the  Indian  in  a  very  un¬ 
favorable  light.  There  is  plenty  of  ex¬ 
cellent  material  to  picture  the  Indian 
life  of  Latin  America,  and  one  wonders 
if  the  editor  was  moved  by  prejudice  in 
this  choice. 

Aside  from  such  sour  notes,  the  book 
strikes  one  as  an  excellent  synthesis  of 
Latin  American  life.  Its  value  as  an 
anthology  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
brilliant  introductory  essays  by  Sr. 
Arciniegas  himself.  A  word  of  praise  is 
also  due  Mrs.  H.  de  Onis  who  translated 
most  of  the  material.  It  is  a  distinguished 
book  and  a  welcome  addition  to  the  shelf 
of  translated  material  from  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  literature. — Dorothy  Schons.  The 
University  of  Texas. 

^  Henri  Peyre:  Writers  and  their 
Critics.  Ithaca.  Cornell  University 
Press.  1944.  340  pages.  $3.00. — ^Why  are 
scholars  and  critics  so  generally  blind  to 
the  merit  of  contemporary  works  of 
genius?  Of  this  almost  systematic  mis¬ 
understanding,  Henry  Peyre  gives  an 
abundance  of  striking  examples,  from 
English,  American,  German,  French 
literature  and  art.  Conclusion:  damn  the 
critics,  as  so  many  artists  arc  tempted  to 
do?  But  criticism,  i.e.  intelligent  appre¬ 
ciation,  is  indispensable.  Every  reader 
has  to  be  a  critic,  were  it  only  on  the  basis 
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of  easy  and  immediate  pleasure.  He  can¬ 
not  sample  the  thousands  of  books  pour¬ 
ing  from  the  press;  he  needs,  at  least, 
some  information.  Why  should  the  pro¬ 
fessional  guides  be  so  hopelessly  mis¬ 
guided  ? 

So  the  second  part  is  devoted  to  “the 
prospects  for  a  better  criticism,”  and 
points  toward  a  much  needed  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  scholarship,  criticism  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Both  in  its  destructive  and  in  its 
constructive  aspects,  the  book  is  of  out¬ 
standing  merit,  richly  informed  yet  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  pedantry,  unconven¬ 
tional  in  thought  and  form,  epigram¬ 
matic  without  quips  or  paradoxes. 

I  feel  all  the  safer  in  giving  the  book 
this  unqualified  endorsement  because  I 
do  not  fully  agree  with  Henri  Peyre.  He 
stimulates,  even  when  he  does  not  con¬ 
vince.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  first  part 
points  toward  relativism,  and  I  am  much 
more  thoroughgoing  in  my  relativism 
than  he  is.  He  shows  that  general  public, 
professors,  critics,  were  repeatedly  “mis¬ 
taken,”  and  that  posterity  has  no  mystic 
claim  to  infallibility:  we  are  “posterity” 
to  our  forebears,  and  not  more  en¬ 
lightened  than  they.  “Mistaken”?  there 
is  then  such  a  thing  as  absolute  truth  in 
literature,  although  all  critics  have 
missed  it,  and  Sainte-Beuve,  the  great¬ 
est,  worse  than  most?  Is  Peyre  the  ap¬ 
pointed  guardian  of  that  orthodoxy? 
Reinhold  Niebuhr,  in  the  same  spirit, 
has  a  syllabus  of  all  the  “errors”  of  other 
theologians,  including  St.  Paul,  St. 
Augustine,  Luther  and  Calvin. . . . 

I  believe  no  work  is  good  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  but  good  for  a  certain  man  at  a 
certain  hour,  in  a  certain  mood.  The 
poem  that  pleases  its  author  is  “good,” 
under  circumstances  which  may  be 
unique  and  evanescent.  He  himself  may 
wake  up  sober  the  next  morning,  and 
find  it  doggerel.  In  my  opinion,  criticism 
is  either  autobiography  (“the  adven¬ 
tures  of  a  sensitive  soul”)  or  forecasting. 
I  do  not  know  whether  a  book  is  good 
according  to  absolute  standards;  but  I 
surmise  that  it  will  appeal  to  this  or  that 
kind  of  a  public  for  a  day,  for  a  season, 
for  a  decade.  Gentlemen  prefer  blondes 


was,  for  a  fleeting  moment,  a  master¬ 
piece. 

Beyond  that,  prophecy  is  unsafe. 
Chance  plays  an  overwhelming  part.  No 
one  has  ever  accounted  for  the  mys¬ 
terious  phenomenon  known  as  catching. 
Some  excellent  books  caught  at  once; 
but  so  did  many  mediocre  ones,  and  not 
a  few  that  we  deem  totally  worthless.  On 
the  other  hand,  works  now  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  great  failed  to  catch  for  half  a 
century  or  more  (Stendhal,  Vigny’s  last 
poems);  probably — but  this  cannot  be 
proved — potential  masterpieces  never 
caught  at  ail  and  never  will  catch. 

The  present  book  for  instance  should 
in  my  opinion  rate  priority  A1  for  all 
interested  in  literature,  professors  and 
students,  authors  and  common  readers, 
and  above  all,  critics.  If  it  docs  catch, 
people  will  be  enthusiastic  about  its  com¬ 
bination  of  searching  thought  and  alert 
readableness.  Dogmatic  critics  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  it  was  “inevitable”  that  it 
should  catch.  If  it  docs  not  catch,  people 
will  nod  their  heads  wisely  and  say:  “Just 
another  professor’s  book.”  I  am  not 
preaching  anarchy  or  laisser-aller.  Follow 
the  most  exacting  of  all  standards:  write 
to  please  yourself,  without  compromise. 
When  you  arc  fully  satisfied,  cast  the 
botdc  into  the  sea. — Albert  Guirard. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Alfonso  Reyes:  El  deslinde.  Prole- 
gdmenos  a  la  Tcoria  Litcraria.  Me¬ 
xico.  El  Colcgio  dc  Mexico.  376  pages. — 
A  worthy  companion  to  La  Critica  en  la 
Edad  Ateniense.  I  know  of  no  more 
thorough  student  of  literary  theory  now 
living  than  Alfonso  Reyes.  The  enor¬ 
mous  work  is  but  Prolegomena:  the  first 
step  toward  the  theory  of  literature  is  to 
establish  the  dividing  line  between  what 
is  and  what  is  not  literature.  “Such  is 
the  purpose  of  this  book.  It  docs  not  seek 
to  penetrate  the  inmost  nature  of  literary 
experience;  it  strives  to  determine  its  co¬ 
ordinates,  its  location  in  the  field  of  the 
activities  of  the  spirit;  it  is  concerned 
with  the  ‘outline’,  the  external  boundary 
of  literature,  not  with  its  structure. 
Esthetic  value  is  taken  for  granted,  and 
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referred  to  solely  as  an  indispensable 
and  accepted  notion”  (p.  18).  As  I  have 
dealt  with  the  same  problems,  in  a  much 
more  elementary  fashion,  in  Literature 
and  Society,  and  in  Art  for  Art’s  Sa\e,  I 
feel  I  can  appreciate  the  learning,  the 
profundity,  the  subtlety,  of  Reyes’  mind. 
This  very  appreciation  prevents  me  from 
giving  a  summary  of  the  book.  It  is  the 
effort,  the  method,  the  illustrations,  that 
matter,  not  the  bare  bones  of  a  theory. 

When  you  trace  a  frontier,  you  are 
tempted  to  be  interested  in  both  sides 
of  the  line.  Reyes  goes  quite  deeply  into 
the  theory  of  science,  history,  logic, 
mathematics  and  even  theology.  I  know 
that  the  age  of  specialists  is  past,  and  that 
whether  we  start  from  the  cell,  the  elec¬ 
tron,  the  star,  the  root  of  minus  one  or  an 
Eskimo  dialect,  we  are  all  supposed  to 
land  into  the  Nth  dimension,  and  call 
the  process  Semantics.  Every  thinker 
worth  his  salt  is  expected  to  be  at  least  a 
Thomas  Aquinas,  a  Pico  della  Miran- 
dola,  a  Hegel,  a  Spengler  and  a  Croce 
rolled  into  one.  De  omni  re  scibili,  et 
quibusdam  aliis.  It  can’t  be  done,  but  it  is 
good  fun.  We  are  through — for  a  season 
— with  those  Dryasdusts  who  knew  ever 
more  and  inore  about  less  and  less. 

The  book  is  very  pedagogical,  with 
scholastic  subdivisions  and  synoptic 
tables.  But  in  Alfonso  Reyes  the  artist  is 
not  smothered  by  the  encyclopaedist.  He 
draws  sharp  and  intricate  lines,  but  he 
knows  that  they  are  of  our  own  making, 
and  meant  to  be  transcended.  “Pero  cl 
progreso  del  conocimiento  consiste  cn 
perderse  para  salvarsc;  y  cl  humano 
pensar  vivc  siempre  del  contrabando. 
Estc  Hmitc  debe,  pucs,  cntcndcrsc  con 
dclicadeza,  con  cierta  ‘noblcza  dc  con- 
ducta,’  y  bicn  puede  dccirsc  que  cs  un 
limitc  en  marcha.”  Reyes  possesses 
I’esprit  de  finesse  as  well  as  I’esprit 
giomitrique. — Albert  GuSrard.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Max  Aub.  No  son  cuentos.  Cuentos. 

Mexico.  Tezonde  (Fondo  dc  Cul- 
tura  Econdmica).  1944.  155  pages. — 
These  eight  sketches  were  written  in  va¬ 


rious  parts  of  the  world,  in  Barcelona, 
France,  Africa,  Mexico,  and  at  various 
times  during  the  last  half-dozen  years. 
The  title  prepares  the  reader  for  records 
of  actual  experiences,  shaped  into  more 
or  less  conventional  short-story  form. 
Varied  in  subject  and  manner,  they  arc 
all  variations  on  one  theme — the  only 
theme,  the  author  declares  in  a  letter  to 
this  reviewer,  which  he  has  been  able  to 
handle  since  the  Great  Injustice  began 
with  Franco  in  Spain.  Max  Aub,  Valcn- 
cian  poet  and  lover  of  justice,  brings  to 
the  narration  of  what  he  has  seen  and 
suffered  a  cool  and  sober  technique 
which,  on  occasion,  does  not  stick  at 
realistic  phraseology,  but  which  never 
shouts,  never  grows  wordy  with  indig¬ 
nation,  and  usually  produces  its  most 
powerful  effects  with  very  quiet  means. 
The  bomb-torn  young  mother  who 
brings  her  child  into  the  world  as  she 
leaves  it  herself,  is  dismissed  with  a  rapid 
phrase.  And  spiritual  tragedies  like  the 
case  of  the  turncoat  priest  who  receives 
his  liberty  for  administering  the  last 
sacraments  to  the  Falangist  benefactors 
to  whom  he  owed  his  life  a  little  earlier, 
arc  left  to  the  reader  to  develop.  Nor  is 
the  book  all  cruelty  and  negation.  The 
dull  Malagan  share-cropper  who  is  made 
into  a  patriot  and  a  martyr  by  a  gift  of 
land  from  the  Republican  Junta,  is  a 
touching  figure  who  warms  hearts  and 
gives  courage. — R.  T,  H. 

*  Bcrtold  Brecht:  T he  Private  Life  of 
the  Master  Race.  Norfolk,  Conn. 
New  Directions.  1944.  $2.00. — ^Likc 
Franz  Wcrfcl,  Bcrtold  Brecht,  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  California,  is  beginning  to  pub¬ 
lish  his  work  in  English  translation  be¬ 
fore  it  appears  in  German.  This  “epic 
play”  is  a  dramatization  of  his  Furcht 
und  Blend  des  dritten  Reichs,  a  novel 
about  Germany  under  Hitler,  and  is 
translated  by  Eric  R.  Bentley,  who  adds 
a  brief  appendix  on  the  author  and  his 
work.  As  in  many  other  dramas  written 
during  and  between  the  two  world  wars, 
this  grim  tragedy  has  no  hero  other  than 
the  suffering  masses,  who  are  personi¬ 
fied  in  such  figures  as  soldiers,  house- 
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wives,  spies,  workers,  all  nearly  anon¬ 
ymous  and  very  slightly  individualized. 
Backgrounds  and  properties  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  lighting  is  dim,  march¬ 
ing  choruses  and  armed  tanks  sound 
offstage  in  the  cold  atmosphere;  fear 
stalks  everywhere  just  behind  the  walls, 
torture  and  death  are  constantly  present 
though  unseen;  courage  and  cowardice, 
loyalty  and  treason  struggle  together  in 
a  closing  trap.  Humanity  under  the 
Fuhrer  seems  to  have  no  chance  to  sur¬ 
vive.  If  it  does  survive,  Brecht  and  his 
fellow-poets  will  have  done  their  share  to 
keep  it  alive. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar 
College. 

^  Arturo  Cerretani.  El  bruto.  Buenos 
Aires.  Feria.  1944.  169  pages. — In 
the  interval  since  the  appearance  of  Ce- 
rretani’s  EX  hombre  despierto  ( 1936),  it  is 
evident  that  there  have  been  subtle 
changes  in  him  which  have  brought  his 
talent  to  maturity.  He  has  improved  in 
technique  of  composition,  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  situations  and  the  elimination 
of  unnecessary  characters,  in  simplicity 
and  directness  of  style,  in  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  a  certain  insistence  which  is  al¬ 
ways  an  admission  of  poverty,  and  in  the 
achievement  of  accuracy  in  tone  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  handle  the  device  of  indirect  al¬ 
lusion. — The  plot  itself  is  a  stroke  of 
genius:  Bautista  Zelaya  suddenly  dis¬ 
appears  from  Pueblo  Llano,  leaving  a 
loving  young  wife  who  attracts  the  at¬ 
tention  of  an  old  bachelor  and  an  adoles¬ 
cent  boy.  The  whole  book  is  built  about 
the  absent  “Brute.”  The  characters  are 
vividly  drawn,  by  skilful  touches  of  in¬ 
direct  suggestion.  The  small-village  set¬ 
ting  is  powerfully  evoked.  The  book  is 
thus  a  story  which  has  narrative  inter¬ 
est,  which  is  the  successful  working  out 
of  a  sound  artistic  plan,  with  the  deft 
use  of  an  original  technique.  There  is 
some  danger  in  this  technique,  which  we 
might  qualify  as  “elusive.”  If  the  writer 
is  not  able  to  handle  his  language  with 
precision,  his  book  will  be  vague  and 
amorphous.  But  Cerretani  is  too  expert  to 
fall  into  this  trap. — Fausto  Soto.  Em¬ 
bassy  of  Chile,  Washington,  D.  C. 


*  Alberto  Cordoba.  Don  Silenio. 

Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  “Elan.” 
1944.  172  pages. — This  interesting  book 
is  the  first  to  appear  with  the  imprint  of 
the  new  publishing  house,  “Elan.”  It 
initiates  the  so<alled  “Terruno”  series, 
which  as  its  name  indicates  will  consist 
of  works  on  native  themes.  Other  series 
are  announced,  in  which  foreign  authors 
will  be  represented,  including  translated 
books  from  the  United  States. 

Alberto  C6rdoba,  one  of  the  leading 
living  Argentine  prose-writers,  is  well 
known  for  his  regionalist  stories,  and  his 
books  are  distinguished  by  their  depth 
and  the  accuracy  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  natives  of  the  Argentine  North,  that 
Andean  country  so  impregnated  with 
charm,  with  sublime  and  savage  beauty. 
C6rdoba  has  traveled  all  through  this 
country,  not  as  a  tourist,  but  as  an  ob¬ 
servant  Bohemian  filled  with  unhurried 
and  zestful  curiosity.  He  has  covered  the 
provinces  of  Salta,  Tucumin  and  Jujuy 
in  every  imaginable  type  of  conveyance, 
most  often  on  the  back  of  a  horse  or  a 
mule.  He  has  hobnobbed  with  these 
mountaineers,  he  knows  their  psychol- 
ogy*  so  like  the  spirit  of  their  rude  and 
marvelous  landscape.  Don  Silenio  is  his 
masterpiece.  Its  protagonist  is  a  brave 
and  much-enduring  gaucho  of  the 
mountains,  whose  noble  figure  fills  the 
pages  of  the  book.  It  is  not,  however,  an 
uninterrupted  narrative,  but  has  chap¬ 
ters  which  arc  short,  masterful  essays — 
a  notable  example  is  the  one  establishing 
the  difference  between  the  vidala  and 
the  vidalita  in  Argentine  musical  folk¬ 
lore.  This  writer  realizes  that  a  novelist 
should  be  more  than  a  story-teller.  He 
knows  that  the  real  artist  must  sift, 
clarify,  organize,  and  instead  of  aban¬ 
doning  reality,  must  accentuate  its 
fundamental  lines. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

Jacques  Roumain.  Gouverneurs  de 

la  Ros6e.  Port-au-Prince,  imprimerie 
dc  I’Etat.  1944.  321  pages. — On  July  7, 
1944,  Jacques  Roumain,  Haitian  Charg^ 
d’Affaircs  in  Mexico  and  uncontested 
leader  of  the  younger  Haitian  intcllec- 
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tuals,  completed  this  novel.  Six  weeks 
later,  the  thirty-seven-year-old  poet, 
novelist,  ethnologist,  polemist,  world- 
traveler,  and  diplomat  returned  to  his 
native  Port-au-Prince  and  died.  A  few 
weeks  earlier  and  Death  would  have  de¬ 
prived  Haiti  of  one  of  its  ftnest  literary 
works. 

Like  Canapi-Vert,  this  is  a  tale  about 
the  Haitian  peasant;  both  novels  are 
realistic  and  well-written.  M.  Roumain’s 
approach,  however,  is  at  once  more  so¬ 
ciological  and  more  subjective.  The 
novel  treats  of  one  Manuel,  who  returns 
to  Fonds  Rouge  after  fifteen  years  in 
the  Cuban  sugar-fields.  He  finds  the 
once  fertile  valley  desiccated;  his  friends 
and  relatives  feuding  over  an  inherit¬ 
ance;  and  his  beloved  a  member  of  the 
opposite  faction.  After  months  of  search¬ 
ing,  he  discovers  water,  but  realizes  that 
a  giant  “coumbite,”  the  combined  efforts 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Fonds  Rouge, 
will  be  needed  to  canalize  this  water 
toward  the  community.  A  jealous  rival 
belonging  to  the  enemy  clan  stabs 
Manuel  fatally,  but,  before  dying,  the 
hero  begs  his  mother  not  to  reveal  the 
cause  of  his  death,  for  such  a  revelation 
would  only  intensify  and  prolong  the 
feud. 

“Nous  mourrons  tous,”  the  first  words 
of  the  novel,  are  spoken  by  Manuel’s 
aged  mother  as  she  views  the  drought- 
stricken  countryside.  The  volume  ends, 
however,  with  peace,  water,  and  the 
promise  of  new  life.  To  achieve  this 
miracle,  sacrifice,  an  awakened  peasant 
consciousness,  and  complete  solidarity 
arc  necessary.  Between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  Jacques  Roumain  runs  in  the 
gamut  of  Haitian  peasant  life.  He  Hays 
the  exploiters:  the  rural  police,  surveyors, 
the  speculators  in  various  agricultural 
products,  the  avaricious  houngan,  and 
the  equally  rapacious  pire-savane.  Por¬ 
traying  the  peasants  sympathetically, 
though  not  idealizing  them,  he  stresses 
their  human  characteristics  rather  than 
their  sensational  eccentricities.  At  Ma¬ 
nuel’s  funeral,  after  the  pire-savane  who 
knows  that  his  fee  will  be  small  has 
rushed  through  the  Latin  prayers — so 


rapidly  “that  if  the  words  had  bones, 
they  would  have  choked  him” — the 
mother  invokes  both  Catholic  and  Afro- 
Haitian  deities  in  a  supplication  that  is 
a  masterful  expression  of  human  sorrow. 

A  rare  blend  of  thought,  feeling, 
artistry,  and  interest,  Gouvemeurs  de  la 
Rosie  richly  deserves  translation. — Mer¬ 
cer  Coo\.  Supervisor  of  the  English- 
Tcaching  Project  in  Haiti;  Professor  of 
French  in  Atlanta  University. 

^  Ernst  Sonuncr.  Revolte  der  Heiligen. 

Mexico.  El  Libro  Libre.  1944.  254 
pages.  $2.00  U.  S. — Ernst  Sommer  is  one 
of  the  distinguished  group  of  German- 
language  writers  from  Bohemia  which 
includes  Kafka,  Rilke  and  Werfel.  He 
has'  written  four  or  five  books  on  his¬ 
torical  themes,  but  he  turns  now  to  one 
of  the  most  burning  questions  of  our 
own  time.  His  new  novel  deals  with  the 
plight  of  the  Jews  under  Nazi  rule.  De¬ 
picting  life  in  a  small  ghetto  in  what  the 
Nazis  call  the  Gcneralgouvernement 
Polen,  he  builds  up  a  dramatic  story  of 
fear,  dejection,  illusion  and  despair 
changing  into  the  will  to  fight  if  not  for 
life  at  least  for  the  right  to  die  as  free 
men.  Although  the  story  ends  with  the 
annihilation  of  the  heroically  fighting 
Jews  of  the  ghetto  of  L  .  .  .  ,  the  final 
note  of  the  book  is  one  of  hope: 

“Wolfs  endgiiltig  sich  gestaltender 
Gesichtsausdruck  war  voller  Zuversicht. 
Wahrend  andere  mit  ersterbenden 
Pupillen  das  Himmelreich  zu  sehen 
glaubten,  erblickte  Wolf,  ehc  das  Lebcn 
aus  ihm  entwich,  eine  sich  immer  hoher 
auftiirmende,  grosse  und  strahlcndc 
Flamme.  Sie  gliihtc  Grauel  und  Missetat 
von  der  Erde  aus.  Hinter  dem  Brandc 
aber  oflnete  ein  neuer  Tag  seine  klaren, 
von  Wirrnissen  wie  von  Zweifeln  un- 
beschwerten  Augen.” — F.  C.  Weisl^opf. 
New  York. 

**  Philippe  Thoby-Marcelin  et  Pierre 

Marcelin.  Canapi-Vert.  New  York. 
Maison  Fran9aise.  1944. 255  pages.  $1.75. 
— Sharing  for  a  while  the  life  of  Canape- 
Vert  Haitians  is  an  experience  worth 
waiting  for.  At  last,  after  two  years  of 
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delay,  the  original  French  version  of  this 
prize-winning  novel  reaches  us  in  the 
States,  where  the  English  translation  of 
the  manuscript  appeared  soon  after  it 
had  won  the  Latin  American  literary 
Prize  (fiction)  for  1943.  BooJ{s  Abroad 
has  already  d^t  extensively  with  it  in  a 
featured  article  by  Ernesto  Montenegro 
(Autumn,  1943).  The  book  certainly 
confirms  every  hope  that  Mr.  Monte¬ 
negro  raised.  Although  the  plot  is  thin 
and  dispersed,  the  authors  could  not 
have  given  a  more  penetrating  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  confused  Voodoo  and  Chris¬ 
tian  mysticism  that  tragically  controls 
the  very  souls  of  Canap6-Vcrt  negroes. 
— This  book  will  perhaps  be  called  the 
greatest  novel  in  French  outside  of 
France.  At  least  the  Marcelin  brothers 
have  done  more  than  uphold  the  literary 
tradition  of  Haiti  that  flowed  in  the 
Haitian  blood  of  the  two  Alexandre 
Dumas. — Pierre  Delattre.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

Miscellaneous 

*  Henri  Gh6on:  Uart  du  thSAtre. 

Montreal.  Serge.  1944.  219  pages. — 
There  could  hardly  be  a  greater  con¬ 
trast  than  that  between  Henri  Gh6on’s 
four  lectures  on  the  theatre  and  Louis 
Verneuil’s  Rideau  d  neuf  heures,  recent¬ 
ly  reviewed  in  Boo\s  Abroad.  Ghcon’s 
theories  look  back  to  the  medieval 
church  for  their  justification,  Verneuil 
is  guided  by  contemporary  commercial 
practices.  Ghcon’s  idol  was  Jacques 
Copcau,  with  whom  he  worked  and 
whose  pupils  have  organized  some  of  the 
experimental  groups  that  Verneuil  re¬ 
gards  as  unimportant  in  the  Parisian 
Theatre,  though  anyone  with  a  wider 
horizon  recognizes  their  plays  as  far 
more  artistically  significant  than  the 
average  run  of  boulevard  successes. 

Gh6on’s  four  lectures,  given  at  the 
Vieux  Colombier  in  1923,  arc  published 
here  with  his  appendix,  written  in  1939, 
as  a  memorial  to  him  by  his  Canadian 
admirers.  His  point  of  view,  that  of  a 
devout  Catholic  and  French  classicist, 
forms  a  consistent  basis  for  his  discussion 
of  the  playwright’s  relation  to  his  audi¬ 


ence,  the  actor’s  and  producer’s  shares 
in  the  drama  and  much  acute  criticism 
of  many  modern  French  writers,  from 
Bccquc  and  Antoine  to  Giraudoux, 
Claudel  and  Obey.  His  differentiation 
between  novel  and  drama  and  his  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  need  for  symbols  in  the 
theatre,  seem  to  us  more  valid  than  his 
earnest  plea  for  the  revival  of  morality 
and  miracle  plays,  of  which  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  considerable  number,  many  of 
them  performed  by  semi-professional 
groups  in  the  French  provinces  as  well 
as  in  Paris.  As  a  record  of  this  activity, 
as  well  as  a  revelation  of  a  keenly 
thoughtful  mind  this  little  book  deserves 
attention  from  all  lovers  of  the  theater. — 
Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

*  Friedrich  Holderlin.  Selected  Poems. 

Translated,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  J.  B.  Leishmann.  London. 
The  Hogarth  Press.  1944. 8/6  net. — This 
bilingual  edition  presents  a  sympathetic 
introduction  into  Holderlin’s  poetry. 
Leishmann’s  translations  are  the  fruit  of 
a  profound  and  painstaking  study  of  the 
poet’s  work  and  personality.  Apparently 
a  poet  himself,  he  has,  I  believe  unlike 
anyone  else  in  the  English  tongue,  suc¬ 
cessfully  produced  English  equivalents 
of  Holderlin’s  alcaic  verse — a  stumulat- 
ing  though  difficult  task,  as  in  English 
it  was  often  imperative  to  treat  whole 
phrases  as  if  they  were  single  words. 
Also  in  Holderlin’s  other  classical 
meters,  and  in  his  “free  verse,”  which  at¬ 
tains  an  unmatched  harmony  of  rhap¬ 
sody  and  clarity,  freedom  and  discipline, 
he  has  proved  himself  a  masterful  inter¬ 
preter:  cf.  Der  Rhein  and  Da  ich  ein 
Knabe  war.  Above  all,  the  author’s 
humble  surrender  to  the  poet’s  language 
and  rhythm  is  revealed  in  many  details 
a  few  of  which  may  be  pointed  out  here: 
Brod  und  Wein  (p.  100)  “Aether  shall 
come  to  be  known  ...  to  us  all” — 
“erkannt”  is  here  correctly  translated  as 
passive,  “jeden”  is  dative  plural. — In 
Menons  Klagen  um  Diotima  (p.  90)  the 
word  “Athenerin”  is  righdy  translated 
as  “maiden  of  Athens,”  although  ad¬ 
mittedly  Diotima  is  a  married  woman 
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and  mother  of  four  children;  her  integ¬ 
rity  of  soul  is  thus  justly  emphasized. — 
In  the  poem  Reif  sind,  in  Feuer  gctaucht 
(p.  82),  however,  we  still  believe  that  the 
word  “Noth”  may  mean  “need,”  not 
“faith”;  cf.  also  pages  98-99  (“the 
strength  won  from  our  Need”)  and 
pages  106-107  (“and  strong  as  are  Need 
and  Bread  /Still  stronger  is  Birth”). — 
To  the  Note  on  p.  128  (Cf.  Plotinus, 
Enneads)  might  be  added  Goethe’s 
Xenien:  “War’  nicht  das  Auge  sonnen- 
haft,/  Die  Sonne  konnt’  es  nie  er- 
blicken.” 

A  careful  study  of  these  excellent 
translations  will  bring  many  proofs  of 
Leishmann’s  extraordinary  power  of 
cupathy.  The  very  appearance  of  his 
work,  so  lovingly  created,  must  be  a  con¬ 
solation  to  all,  when  Europe’s  most  treas¬ 
ured  gift,  its  poetic  inheritance,  is  at 
stake. — August  Class.  The  University  of 
Bristol,  England. 

^  Alfred  A.  Hoare.  A  Short  Italian 
Dictionary.  Italian-English,  English- 
Italian.  Abridged  from  the  Author’s 
Larger  Dictionary.  New  York.  Macmil¬ 
lan  (Cambridge  University  Press).  1945. 
864  double-column  pages.  $3.50. — 
Hoare’s  first  Italian  Dictionary  appeared 
in  1915,  and  had  been  in  preparation  for 
some  ten  years.  It  was  a  careful  and  com¬ 
petent  piece  of  work,  and  was  well  re¬ 
ceived.  In  1918-19  a  revised  edition  was 
published,  in  two  volumes,  one  contain¬ 
ing  the  Italian-English  half  and  the  other 
an  expanded  English-Italian  section. 
There  have  been  several  reprintmgs,  and 
there  was  at  least  one  thorough  revision, 
before  the  appearance  of  this  so-called 
“American  Edition.”  The  new  edition 
prints  an  interesting  foreword  On  the 
Development  of  the  Italian  Language, 
introduced  somewhat  ambiguously  by 
the  following  sentence:  “I  am  indebted 
to  Professor  Grandgent  of  Harvard  for 
the  following  remarks  on  the  subject” 
(Professor  Grandgent  died  in  1939). 
There  is,  however,  nothing  ambiguous 
about  the  dictionary.  It  is  business-like, 
accurate  and  judicious.  It  takes  account 
of  the  American  as  well  as  the  English 


vocabulary,  and  introduces  some  con¬ 
temporary  words,  although  so  small  a 
dictionary  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
adequate  for  specialists  in  any  line.  An 
interesting  feature  is  its  occasional 
translations  of  long  idiomatic  expres¬ 
sions,  as  for  example  the  English  equiv¬ 
alent  of:  “Dice  che  quel  libro  h  fatto 
male,  e  sar^;  ma  h  cent’  ori  a  petto  a 
quello  che  ha  fatto  egli,”  and  the  Italian 
for  “With  such  a  high  capitalization  it 
was  impossible  for  the  concern  to  pay 
decent  dividends.”  There  are  some  er¬ 
rors,  notably  the  interchanging  of  page 
178  of  the  Italian-English  section  and 
page  178  of  the  English-Italian  section,  a 
matter  which  can  easily  be  adjusted  in 
the  next  printing.  The  compiler  appar- 
endy  foresaw  the  early  passing  of  Fas¬ 
cism,  for  the  book  makes  no  mention  of 
that  institution  or  its  Duce,  although  it 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  proper 
names. — R.  T.  H. 


“As  a  little  boy,  before  he  was  able  to 
write,  Kurt  Pinthus,  the  Library’s  new 
Consultant  on  the  Theater  Collections, 
decided  that  he  would  become  a  writer. 
After  reading  his  first  book  and  attend¬ 
ing  his  first  theater  performance,  he  re¬ 
solved  at  once  to  devote  his  literary  ef¬ 
forts  to  books  and  the  theater.  These 
were  snap  judgments,  but  they  were  not 
unwise.  He  later  became  one  of  Europe’s 
leading  critics  and  a  developer  of  the 
Expressionist  movement  in  German  lit¬ 
erature  and  art  .  .  — Information  Bul¬ 

letin,  Library  of  Congress,  October,  1944. 

SPANISH  AS  WORLD  LANGUAGE 
“.  .  .  The  efforts  of  a  Saint  and  a 
grammarian  (Raimundo  Lulio  and 
Nebrija)  to  give  the  whole  world  a 
common  language,  converged  in  their 
plans  for  learning  and  teaching  the 
Oriental  languages  and  the  Spanish 
language,  so  that  no  man  anywhere 
should  remain  ignorant  of  the  words  of 
Christ  and  the  laws  of  Spain.” — ^Enrique 
de  Gandia,  in  Revista  Javeriana,  Bogoti, 
October,  1944. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  "Head-Liners") 

*  Tryphosa  Batcs-Batchcllcr.  La  Franrr  with  a  passage  or  two  from  Sumner 


au  soleil  et  h  V ombre.  New  York. 
Brentano’s.  1944.  213  pages. — In  her 
busy  life  so  Riled  with  music,  song  and 
social  obligations,  Mrs.  Batcheller  Rnds 
time  to  write  books  in  English,  Spanish, 
Italian,  Polish,  Portuguese  and  French. 
Here  is  a  very  personal  account  of  the 
author’s  dramatic  experiences  just  before 
the  war  and  during  the  first  year  of  the 
German  occupation,  centered  in  Paris 
and  “Tree  Tops,”  her  home  in  Saint 
Cloud,  and  told  with  a  fine  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple.—/.  M.  A. 

*  Andr^  Glarner.  De  Montmartre  h 
Tripoli.  Montr^l.  L’Arbre.  1944. — 
This  b^k  is  labeled  the  “Journal  of  a 
War  Correspondent.”  The  label  is  ac¬ 
curate,  but  the  book  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  journals  of  such  war  corre¬ 
spondents  as  Shirer,  John  Gunther  or 
Ernie  Pyle.  It  is  a  fighting  man’s  very 
personal  account  of  his  experiences. 
There  are  realistic  pictures  of  the  battles 
in  North  Africa.  We  learn  that  the 
Nazis  planted  bombs  in  the  corpses  of 
men  and  animals  alike,  that  a  man  could 
not  open  a  door,  a  closet,  a  drawer  in  a 
house  in  a  deserted  village  without  risk¬ 
ing  his  life.  Bombs  everywhere!  The 
author  takes  you  on  dangerous  missions 
and  into  the  midst  of  tank  batdes.  And 
sometimes — ^very  occasionally — he  un¬ 
dertakes  to  handle  broader  aspects  of  the 
war,  and  here  he  fails,  as  in  his  chapter 
on  Syria.  It  is  possible  that  his  patriotism 
has  affected  his  memory  of  facts;  it  is 
possible  that  he  is  not  sufficiendy  well 
informed  about  some  of  these  matters. 
In  any  case,  when  he  declares  that  it  was 
France  who  freed  Syria,  that  it  was  the 
work  of  General  de  Gaulle  and  not  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  his 
declaradon  is  at  least  surprising.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  compare  this  part  of  his  book 


Welles’  The  Time  for  Decision  (p.  260 
ff.) :  “No  account  of  the  French  mandate 
over  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  can  be  agree¬ 
able  reading. ...  It  was  all  the  more  dis¬ 
heartening,  therefore,  when  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1943,  the  French  Committee  of  Na- 
donal  Liberation  at  Algiers  under  the 
aegis  of  General  de  Gaulle,  permitted  its 
High  Commissioner  in  Syria  to  imprison 
the  newly  elected  President  of  Syria  and 
the  members  of  the  newly  formed  Syrian 
cabinet.” 

As  a  source  of  information  on  mod¬ 
ern  warfare  the  book  can  be  heartily 
recommended. — Albert  Lestoque.  Den¬ 
ver. 

*  Michel  Kovacevic.  La  vie,  t oeuvre, 
V influence  et  le  prestige  de  Andri 
Antoine,  fondateur  du  Thidtre  Libre 
dans  le  monde.  Clermont-Ferrand. 
Mont-Louis.  1941.  38  pages.  5  francs. — 
This  long,  narrow  volume  (20  x  7  cm.) 
was  written  in  homage  to  an  art  and  an 
artist.  It  takes  us  back  to  the  days  when 
the  masses  could  be  reached  by  a  spiritual 
appeal.  In  the  past  decade  the  theater 
has  become  mere  entertainment,  leaving 
heart  and  mind  empty.  When  this  little 
book  was  written  by  a  member  of  the 
present  Yugoslav  Legation  in  London, 
the  Master  was  still  alive  in  Paris.  The 
author  pathetically  conveys  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  Antoine’s  genius  as  shown  in 
those  rare  performances  which  from 
time  to  time  delighted  audiences  in  pov¬ 
erty-stricken  occupied  France. 

Antoine  had  created  no  school  of 
drama  and  belonged  to  none.  His  orig¬ 
inal  plan  had  been  to  perform  the  plays 
of  unknown  young  dramatists.  He 
founded  the  Theatre  Libre,  and  was  at 
one  time  director  of  the  Od6on.  Antoine 
had  been  inspired  by  the  acting  and 
stage-setting  of  the  Meininger  and  by 
the  Wagner  Theater  in  Bayreuth  as  well 
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as  by  the  mechanics  of  the  German 
theater  which  he  had  studied  in  Berlin. 
But  he  was  most  fruitfully  influenced  by 
the  brilliant  young  director  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Theater  of  St.  Petersburg,  Stanis¬ 
lavsky. 

Curel,  Porto-Riche  and  Brieux  were 
the  three  leading  dramatists  of  the 
Theatre  Libre.  Antoine  knew  the  Clas¬ 
sics  thoroughly  and  did  not  ignore  the 
well-established  plays.  He  was  interested 
in  philosophical  and  poetical  dramas. 
He  staged  Ibsen  and  Gerhart  Haupt¬ 
mann  (he  regarded  the  latter  as  the 
greatest  dramatist  of  his  time).  He  pre¬ 
sented  Anna  Karenina  and  Crime  and 
Punishment,  the  works  of  Turgenev  and 
other  Russians.  There  were  many  Rus¬ 
sians  in  his  audiences,  and  they  were 
among  the  fervent  admirers  of  his  art. 

The  plaquette  is  printed  on  fairly 
white  paper,  but  contains  more  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  than  I  have  ever  before 
seen  in  any  publication.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  illustrations. — Use  Cohnen.  London. 

*  Georges  Reyer:  Marguerite  Audoux. 

Paris.  Bernard  Grasset.  1942.  [Mont¬ 
real.  Lucien  Parizeau.]  254  pages. — 
Octave  Mirbeau,  virulent,  truculent, 
naive  and  tender,  with  a  great  influence 
in  literary  circles,  discovered  the  humble 
and  gifted  seamstress.  Marguerite 
Audoux,  and  made  her  Marie-Claire  the 
vogue  of  a  season  (1910).  He  was  right; 
the  work  was  not  conventional  realism, 
but  transparent  reality.  It  was  given  to 
the  litde  peasant  girl,  turned  into  a  mod¬ 
est  Parisian  dressmaker,  to  express  in 
simple  prose  the  great  and  gentle  virtues 
of  the  poor.  An  ancient  Christian  tradi¬ 
tion  (cf.  Bossuet:  De  T  ^minente  dignity 
dcs  pauvres)  revived  by  Hugo  and — 
what  an  anti-climax! — ^Fran^ois  Copp^. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  Noble  Proletarian 
any  more  than  in  the  Noble  Savage.  But 
I  do  not  believe  either,  as  did  Paul 
Bourget,  that  no  one  with  less  than  ten 
thousand  a  year  has  a  soul  worth  bother¬ 
ing  about. 

This  biography,  “Un  Cceur  Pur,”  is 
far  more  conventional  than  the  work  of 
Marie  Audoux  herself.  It  is  sweet  and 


decidedly  edifying.  What  Georges  Reyer 
should  give  us  is  a  reprint  of  her  two  lit¬ 
de  books,  with  the  present  volume  re¬ 
duced  to  its  factual  elements  as  a  twenty- 
page  Introduction. — Albert  GuSrard. 
Stanford  University. 

*  Clement  Vautel.  Souvenirs  d‘un 
journaliste.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 
1941. 317  pages.  (Montreal.  Pony.)  $135 
U.  S. — Using  the  tide  of  one  of  his  col¬ 
umns  (“Mon  Film”)  as  a  subtide,  a  vet¬ 
eran  columnist  of  the  late  Matin  gives  a 
highly  personal  account  of  French  jour¬ 
nalism  since  about  1900.  Though  he  was 
the  writer  of  the  very  successful  Mon 
cur6  chez  les  riches  and  other  novels, 
“journalist”  is  the  tide  by  which  Clement 
Vautel  most  proudly  describes  himself; 
and  it  is  from  the  journalistic  angle  that 
he  pictures  the  events  and  associations  of 
his  long  career. 

The  tale  of  the  journalistic  adventure 
of  the  aromatic  M.  Coty  is  the  book’s 
high  spot  in  amusement,  and,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  illustrates  Geoflroy’s  re¬ 
mark,  quoted  to  sum  up  the  troubles  of 
a  journalist,  that  a  columnist  must  be 
able  to  give  a  frivolous  tone  to  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  serious  matters.  In  a  soberer  vein 
Vautel  offers  an  expos^  of  his  own 
methods  as  an  exponent  of  le  bon  sens — 
a  somewhat  disturbingly  conservative 
bon  sens  consisting  of  a  kind  of  tolerant 
distrust  of  “progress”  in  any  sense. — 
Olive  Hawes.  Arlington,  Virginia. 

^  Fernand  Corcos:  Suggestions  pour 
la  Quatribme  RSpublique.  Mont- 
magny,  Quebec.  Editions  Marquis. 
(New  York.  Brentano’s.)  1944.  182 
pages.  $1  .25. — A  well-qualified  writer: 
Doctor  of  Political  and  Economic  Sci¬ 
ences,  member  of  the  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  League  of  the  Rights  of  Man — 
a  great  liberal  organization  which  played 
a  noble  part  at  the  time  of  the  Dreyfus 
Case — ,  author  of  Handbooks  for  Voters 
in  1928  and  1932.  He  adopts  the  highly 
controversial  formula  Fourth  Republic: 
his  chief  limitation  is  that  he  Ixlongs 
altogether  to  the  Third.  His  suggestions 
are  incurably  safe  and  sound  (saines  and 
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sages  arc  favorite  words  of  his).  They 
are  unimpeachable,  but  remarkable 
chiefly  for  their  timidity;  they  would 
have  formed  a  good  Left  Center  pro¬ 
gramme  if  the  Russian  Revolution,  the 
rise  of  Hidcr  and  the  Second  World  War 
had  not  taken  place.  The  Third  Repub¬ 
lic  did  not  mend  in  time;  so  it  ended:  it 
deserves  our  sincere  apologies  (it  was  de¬ 
cidedly  sinned  against),  and  a  respectful 
burial.  The  proposals  of  Fernand  Corcos 
arc  far  behind  the  avowed  programme  of 
the  Provisional  Government;  and  this  is 
probably  a  strict  minimum,  if  a  violent 
revolution  is  to  be  averted.  Among  the 
few  original  suggestions:  final  abolition 
of  nobiliary  titles;  no  decorations  for 
civilians;  right  to  change  one’s  name  if 
it  docs  not  sound  right;  adoption  by  the 
U.SA.  of  the  Metric  System  and  of  a 
new  dollar  equivalent  to  the  old  Franc. 
Full  of  good  sense  and  good  will:  but 
life  is  short  and  paper  is  scarce. — Albert 
Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Lx>uis  Marlio.  Problhmes  d'aujour- 
d’hui.  Montreal.  Parizeau.  1944.  235 
pages. — M.  Marlio  was  formerly  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  French  engineer,  professor  of 
political  economy,  and  president  of  a 
metallurgical  company  and  of  the  French 
Eastern  Railway.  In  the  first  part  of 
this  volume  he  argues  again  that  the 
way  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem 
and  the  conflict  of  capital  and  labor  is  to 
organize  industry  on  a  corporative  basis 
as  suggested  by  Pius  XI  in  his  encyclical 
Quadragesimo  Anno.  He  sketches  in  at¬ 
tractive  colors  the  medieval  guilds  or 
corporations,  and  then  gives  an  account 
of  this  form  of  organization  as  applied 
by  Mussolini  in  Italy  and  by  Salazar  in 
Portugal.  But  his  arguments  are  hardly 
convincing,  and  in  the  highly  industrial¬ 
ized  countries  of  today  there  seems  to 
be  no  trend  in  favor  of  his  ideas. 

Reviewing  the  recent  fate  of  France, 
he  then  comes  to  the  conclusion,  prob¬ 
ably  righdy,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Third  Republic  was  on  the  whole  satis¬ 
factory  enough  and  needs  no  funda¬ 
mental  changes  except  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  political  parties  to  a  two-party 


basis.  As  proof  of  the  essential  .sound¬ 
ness  of  the  French  Republic,  he  notes 
that  it  brought  to  the  top  three  such  great 
men  as  Briand,  Millerand  and  Herriot,  of 
whom  he  gives  interesting  eulogies  based 
on  personal  acquaintance.  The  last  part 
of  the  volume  is  a  plea,  based  on  medical 
evidence  and  statistics,  for  the  feeding 
of  the  10,000,000  undernourished  chil¬ 
dren  of  France. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

*  R.  P.  Thomas-M.  Lamarche,  O.P. 

Comment  rendre  V argent  au  peuple? 
3  vols.  Montreal.  Presse  Dominicaine. 
1939.  238,  229,  205  pages.— Detail  of 
current  practices  in  credit,  inflation,  de¬ 
flation.  National  money  should  be  issued 
to  balance  savings  and  not  at  will  of 
bankers  and  political  powers.  Interna¬ 
tional  money  credits  should  be  handled 
so  that  importations  balance  exporta¬ 
tions,  to  avoid  debt  pyramids.  Popular 
savings,  not  stock  exchanges,  should  con¬ 
trol  money  through  workers’  associa¬ 
tions,  patrons’  associations,  work  con¬ 
tracts,  work  tribunals,  regional  chambers 
and  an  overall  intercorporative  chamber. 
Gradual  evolution  of  application  of  real 
economic  and  social  science  to  money 
controls.  Bibliography. — J.  M.  A. 

^  Leon  Brunschvieg:  Descartes  et 

Pascal,  lecteurs  de  Montaigne.  New 
York.  Brentano’s.  1944, 239  pages.  $2.00. 
— Leon  Brunschvieg  died  this  year  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five:  just  missing  inclusion 
in  the  great  series  Living  Philosophers. 
The  disaster,  moral  even  more  than 
military,  made  him  pick  up  his  Montai¬ 
gne  again;  for  Montaigne  lived  in  an  age 
even  more  confused  and  more  tormented 
than  our  own,  and  his  smiling  scepticism 
has  a  background  of  stoic  despair.  Near¬ 
ly  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  this  thorough-going 
Pyrrhonism,  so  rich  and  so  profound  in 
its  affectation  of  nonchalance.  From  this 
study,  the  unique  greatness  of  the  Essays 
comes  out  luminously.  This  deeper  and 
more  humane  Kohcleth  has  his  place  in 
the  Bible  of  Mankind. 

The  other  two  chapters  show  how 
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both  Descartes  and  Pascal  used  Mon¬ 
taigne  as  their  starting  point,  and  give 
a  remarkably  compact  interpretation  of 
their  philosophy.  Montaigne,  Descartes, 
Pascal:  an  immense  triangle  of  thought. 
As  Brunschvieg  puts  it:  “Oeuvres 
egalement  incpuisables  dans  leur  puis¬ 
sance  de  suggestion.  Je  doute,  je  sais,  je 
crois,  ^  aucune  epoque  et  dans  aucun 
pays,  les  mots  qui  expriment  les  atti¬ 
tudes  fondamentales  de  la  pensee  n’ont 
eu  plus  de  densite  en  eux-memes,  plus  de 
resonance  lointaine,  que  prononces  par 
un  Montaigne,  par  un  Descartes,  par  un 
Pascal.” — Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Wallace  Fowlie:  De  Villon  h  Pbguy. 

Grandeur  de  la  pensSe  fran^aise. 
Montreal.  Editions  de  I’Arbre.  1944.  181 
pages. — A  series  of  essays,  or  rather 
meditations,  on  Villon,  Sc^ve,  Pascal, 
Baudelaire,  Peguy.  Pages  from  a  diary. 
A  closing  chapter  on  Claudel’s  Meta¬ 
physics.  I  find  great  pleasure  in  reading 
W.  F.  The  pleasure  is  purely  artistic,  i.c. 
sensuous.  His  prose  is  musical,  not 
through  the  mechanical  devices  of  lilt 
and  rhyme,  but  through  its  power  of 
evoking  the  unutterable.  He  writes  more 
jjerfectly  in  French  than  in  English.  Per¬ 
haps,  for  this  particular  style  (once  con¬ 
sidered  un-French)  French  prose  is  the 
most  adequate  instrument.  In  French, 
Fowlie  takes  his  place  in  a  noble  orches¬ 
tra;  even  a  solo  benefits  from  a  rich  back¬ 
ground.  In  English,  his  voice  is  more 
isolated  and  sounds  a  trifie  thin. 

I  surmise  that  Fowlie  is  a  writer  who 
thrives  on  praise,  and  can  only  be  irritat¬ 
ed,  not  stimulated,  by  criticism.  In  his 
quieter  way,  he  is  almost  as  dogmatic  as 
Yvor  Winters.  But  he  needs  a  Boileau. 
I  wish  he  would  submit  himself  for  years 
to  hard  intellectual  and  artistic  disci¬ 
pline,  instead  of  offering  us  (this  was 
said  of  Renan,  and  later  of  Maeterlinck) 
“candies  with  a  flavor  of  the  infinite.”  It 
is  right  for  a  poet-critic  to  spurn  infor¬ 
mation  and  logic,  provided  he  scorns 
something  that  he  possesses  and  wishes 
to  leave  behind.  There  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  simplicity  of  renunciation  and 
the  simplicity  of  indigence. 


Frankly,  Wallace  Fowlic’s  essays  are 
thin.  (There  is  a  thinness  of  the  nebulous 
as  well  as  a  thinness  of  the  definite.) 
Once  the  point  of  view  is  accepted  (and 
it  no  longer  is  paradoxical)  they  are  far 
too  easy.  He  denounces  facility.  No 
doubt  there  is  the  laborious  facility  of 
the  doctor’s  dissertation,  and  the  corus¬ 
cating  facility  of  the  New  Yorl(er.  But 
there  is  also  the  extreme  facility  of  vague 
sublimity.  It  is  possible  to  open  a  window 
in  the  wall  of  commonsense — and  sec 
nothing  beyond  but  the  impalpable 
inane. 

Whenever  Wallace  Fowlie  is  definite, 
he  is  very  unsafe.  I  think  I  challenged 
before  his  statement  that  Hugo’s  power 
is  purely  verbal.  It  would  seem  as  if  he 
had  not  read  the  second  and  third 
LSgendes  des  Slides,  La  Fin  de  Satan, 
Dieu — or  Charles  Renouvier.  Even 
Peguy  knew  better  than  that,  and  Gide, 
and  above  all  Baudelaire.  Claudel  closed 
his  mind  and  heart  to  Hugo,  as  to  many 
other  sources  of  inspiration:  “if  so,  the 
less  Claudel  he.” 

Fowlie  denounces  security  as  ignoble. 
Material  security  is  necessary  to  the  life 
of  the  spirit.  The  priest  must  be  “free 
from  worldly  care.”  The  monk  seeks 
triple  security  in  his  cell.  He  says  that  “la 
cathedrale  gothique  m^prise  toutes  les 
lois  de  I’architecture.”  Gothic  art  is  a 
marvel  of  elaborate  techniques;  it  is  in¬ 
spired  engineering.  When  Gothic  defied 
the  law,  as  in  the  tower  at  Beauvais,  it 
paid  the  penalty,  and  not  a  wrack  is 
left.  “La  derni^re  parole  de  James  Joyce, 
ce  long  et  difficile  Finnegans  Wa^e,  met 
une  fin  a  toute  la  fausse  accumulation  de 
connaissances  scientifiques  qui  obscur- 
cissent  la  valeur  spirituelle  de  I’homme, 
par  une  sorte  de  vaste  conflagration  de 
langues.”  Is  Wallace  Fowlie  quite  sure 
that  he  knows  what  he  means?  To  hint 
darkly  at  recondite  depths  is  bluff,  and 
Wallace  Fowlie  is  too  gifted  to  need  such 
easy  tricks. — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Leon  Guichard .  Sept  dudes  sur  Mar¬ 
cel  Proust.  Promenade  anthologique, 
suivie  de  lettres  inedites,  d’appendices  et 
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dc  notes.  Lc  Cairc.  Horns.  1942.  404 
pages.  60  Egyptian  piasters. — The  pro¬ 
fessed  object  of  this  book  is  to  help  read¬ 
ers  approach  Proust.  Although  a  great 
work  of  literature  should  not  require  a 
“guide,”  L6on  Guichard  may  have  been 
moved  to  the  preparation  of  this  book 
partly  by  the  fact  that  complete  editions 
of  the  Temps  perdu  are  not  easy  to  find 
in  present-day  Cairo,  and  also  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  shyness  of  the  public  toward  this 
somewhat  baffling  work,  an  attitude  a 
little  like  that  which  many  feel  toward 
the  great  Russian  writers.  The  author 
quotes  lavishly  and  the  quotations  are 
linked  by  a  sort  of  running  commentary. 
L6on  Guichard  advises  his  readers  that 
the  Temps  perdu  can  be  fully  understood 
only  in  its  entirety. — Use  Cohnen.  Lon¬ 
don,  England. 

*  Pierre  Jean  Jouve.  Defense  et  illus¬ 
tration.  Neuchatel,  Switzerland.  Ides 

et  Calendes.  1943.  Limited,  numbered 
edition. — Jouve  is  sensitively  aware  of 
the  prophetic  virtue  of  poetry.  His  own 
verse  is  deeply  human,  clear  and  moving, 
but  always  leaves  the  impression  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  born  of  solitary  meditation. 

The  tide  essay  of  this  collection  dis¬ 
cusses  the  causes,  physical  and  moral, 
which  plunged  France  into  the  catas¬ 
trophe.  Tombeau  de  Baudelaire,  Origine 
de  la  po6sie,  Rimbaud,  MallarmS,  are  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  Romantic  movement 
in  nineteenth  century  France.  Un  tableau 
de  Courbet  goes  back  to  the  mediaeval 
springs  of  French  art,  which  Jouve  be¬ 
lieves  are  capable  of  helping  France  re¬ 
gain  her  prominent  place  among  the  na¬ 
tions. — Use  Cohnen.  London. 

*  Maria  de  Bellefontaine.  Un  Amour. 
Montreal.  Lamirande.  1941.  95 

pages. — The  simple,  unpretentious  story 
of  a  young  Canadian  girl’s  love  for  a 
French  naval  flier  whom  she  met  several 
times  in  the  South  of  France  where  her 
family  used  to  spend  a  part  of  every  year. 
The  young  officer  does  not  return  her 
love,  and  she  finally  marries  someone 
else,  in  Canada.  Despite  its  brevity,  it  is 
a  very  feminine,  sensitive  account,  all  the 


more  touching  for  its  reserve,  of  another 
instance  of  unrequited  love.  It  appears 
to  be  autobiographical  in  nature,  might 
be  the  condensadon  of  a  diary,  and  is 
frankly  dedicated  “A  mon  mari.” — 
Fritz  Frauchiger.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Henry  Bordeaux.  UOmbre  sur  la 
maison.  Paris.  Plon.  1942.  (Mont¬ 
real.  Pony.)  245  pages.  $135. — It  is  not 
quite  clear  in  the  reader’s  mind  either 
what  shadow,  or  what  house,  is  referred 
to  in  the  tide.  For  we  have  here  a  fairly 
interesting  story  of  two  families,  the 
Montgelaz  at  the  chateau,  over  whom 
hangs  the  shadow  of  dispossession 
through  the  machinations  of  a  vindictive 
sister-in-law,  and  the  young  Roque- 
villards  on  the  neighboring  estate,  whose 
happiness  is  menaced  by  the  shadow  of 
Maurice’s  old  love  affair  with  the  same 
woman.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  dark 
references  to  the  imminence  of  World 
War  I  (the  time  is  1913).  Another  thing 
which  is  not  quite  clear  in  the  reader’s 
mind  is  why  Canadian  publishers  want 
to  distribute  collaborationist  literature. — 
Olive  Hawes.  Arlington,  Virginia. 

^  Fran^oise  Perrier  et  Claude  Lebcl: 

La  garde  montante.  New  York. 
Brentano’s.  1944. 249  pages.  $1.50. — The 
story  of  ten  Parisian  students,  boys  and 
girls,  just  before  the  war,  at  the  time  of 
the  catastrophe,  in  underground  activi¬ 
ties.  The  whole  group  is  “the  hero.”  One 
character  is  supposed  to  stand  out, 
Francis  the  poet,  absurd  and  lovable, 
who  dies  a  martyr.  Poets  are  hard  to 
swallow;  but  this  elfin  creature  is  about 
as  credible  as  Marchbanks  in  Candida, 
Choulette  in  Le  lys  rouge,  or  Shelley  in 
Ariel.  The  book  is  entertaining,  touch¬ 
ing,  convincing,  comforting.  Helen 
Mackay,  who  introduces  it,  tells  us  that 
the  authors  are  as  young  as  their  heroes: 
a  fine  start  in  “the  career  where  they  will 
find  our  dust  and  the  trace  of  our  vir¬ 
tues.”  (With  accent  on  dust.)  A  glossary 
is  provided  for  the  rich  slang.  Rather  to 
my  surprise,  it  has  not  much  altered  since 
the  last  war,  or  even  since  my  school 
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days  {zone  nono,  non  occupec,  is  of 
course  a  neologism).  What  is  new  is  the 
active  comradeship  between  the  sexes: 
the  parents  of  these  gifted  youngsters 
were  less  fortunate. — Albert  GuSrard. 
Stanford  University. 

^  C.  F.  Ramuz.  "Noses*'  et  autres  his- 
toires  d’apris  le  texte  de  Igor  Stra- 
mnsl{y.  Illustrations  de  Theodore  Stra- 
winsky.  Neuchatel.  Ides  et  Calendes. 

1943.  91  pages,  quarto.  Limited,  num¬ 
bered  edition. — A.  delightful  publication 
for  “amateurs,”  in  primitive  Russian 
peasant  style.  The  illustrations  are  hand- 
colored  in  radiant  blue,  yellow,  green 
and  red.  Theodore  Strawinsky’s  line- 
drawings  represent,  on  snow-white  pre¬ 
war  paper  whose  thick,  smooth  surface 
brings  out  the  colors  wonderfully,  icones, 
saints,  country  scenes,  which  illustrate 
the  text  to  Igor  Strawinsky’s  music. 
These  cradle  songs  and  legends  were  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  great  composer  to  C.  F. 
Ramuz,  in  1916  and  1917.  On  the  shores 
of  Lake  Leman,  at  Morges,  the  Swiss 
writer  rendered  them  into  careful 
French,  preserving  as  much  as  possible 
of  their  original  character,  yet  inspiring 
them  with  something  of  his  own  per¬ 
sonality  and  giving  them  a  new  climate, 
the  climate  of  gay  and  sunny  Switzer¬ 
land. — Use  Cohnen.  London. 

*  Yves  Theriault.  Contes  pour  un 
homme  seul.  Montreal.  L’Arbre. 

1944.  195  pages. — This  is  ambitious 
writing,  deserving  a  serious  reader.  In  a 
time  of  extreme  naturalism  and  limitless 
surrealism,  both  essentially  frivolous, 
any  effort  to  probe  men’s  souls  while 
steadying  their  lives  on  a  known  earth 
is  courageous.  So  earthy  are  most  of 
these  tales,  dealing  with  peasants  and 
fishermen,  that,  but  for  an  occasional 
car  or  a  diesel  motor,  they  are  timeless. 
Their  cruelty,  where  it  is  broad-based 
and  almost  comfortable,  is  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  hardness  of  France’s  superb 
fabliaux.  Almost  as  primitive  are  the  vil¬ 
lage  “simples.”  One  of  the  most  daring 
and  yet  most  successful  of  the  stories  is 
the  poetic  La  fleur  qui  faisait  un  son. 


with  its  pitiful  but  not  unlovely  idiot. 
Other  interpretations  of  this  character 
are  less  happy,  tragedy  having  a  way  of 
slipping  awry  on  madness,  violence  be¬ 
coming  nonsense. 

Indeed  the  violence  in  this  book  is  not 
always  sustained  by  the  brief  and  breath¬ 
less  quality  of  some  of  the  tales.  They 
should  be  read  consecutively  and  as  a 
whole,  as  they  present  linked  experiences 
of  the  errors  of  man,  and  sometimes  of 
his  unforgivable  strength.  Their  truest 
beauty  lies  in  the  luminous  and  spare 
descriptions  of  seasons  and  places,  and 
in  the  nobility — portrayed  in  the  French 
tradition  of  artistic  economy— of  a  few 
of  the  more  classically  tragic  charac¬ 
ters. — Rosamond  Dargan  Thomson. 
Boulder,  Colo. 

*  C^ile  Chabot.  Imagerie.  Conte  de 
Noel. — Paysannerie.  Conte  des  Rois. 

Montreal.  Fides.  69  and  70  pages.  $1.00 
each. — Naive  and  artistic  Christmas  and 
Epiphany  stories  in  verse  form;  simple, 
touching  narratives  with  universal  ap¬ 
peal  though  composed  and  illustrated  by  ' 
the  talented  author  primarily  for  chil¬ 
dren.  The  choice  and  manipulation  of 
every-day  vocabulary  to  fit  the  religious 
subject  matter  provide  surprises  and  de¬ 
lightful  nuances. — J.  M.  A. 

*  Andr^  Spire.  Poimes  d’ici  et  de  Ici- 
bas.  New  York.  The  Dryden  Press. 

1944.  160  pages.  $3.50. — ^This  collection 
contains  poems  from  the  author’s  pre¬ 
vious  volumes  and  some  new  work  in¬ 
spired  by  war  and  exile.  This  is  a  happy 
book,  lor  all  its  occasional  graceful  stern¬ 
ness  and  ironic  self-pity.  Spire’s  poetry 
has  life  as  a  tree  has  life,  generously,  un¬ 
tidily.  There  is  resemblance  here  to  the 
art  of  that  other  lover  of  the  Loire, 
Ronsard:  a  twinkling  verve,  the  tendency 
to  hymn,  lust  of  the  word,  and  a  healthy 
abundance;  songs  for  everything  under 
the  sun  and  an  innocence  of  the  heart, 
even  in  despair.  To  the  Renaissance 
themes  of  loving  and  living.  Spire  adds 
his  special  modern  bitterness  against  a 
fatty  bourgeois  world;  and  for  the  note 
of  classic  indignation  he  substitutes 
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Hebraic  melancholy,  and  sometimes  an 
ancient  wrath. 

A  somewhat  riotous  collection:  lark- 
singing  for  children,  outbursts  of  pas¬ 
sion,  and  serious  poems  that  seem  not 
always  passionate  enough.  Perhaps  Spire 
turns  deliberately  from  the  major  note, 
even  though  he  has  the  cadence  for  it. 
He  has  all  cadences,  and  some  of  his 
poetry  should  be  not  only  sung  but 
danced,  so  tempting  are  the  rhythms. 
Slackness  is  his  stumbling-block,  and 
those  times  when  he  does  achieve  ten¬ 
sion  of  thought  and  emotion  are  his  tri¬ 
umph  {L’Elite,  Nuditis,  Uchens,  and 
some  of  the  psychological  love  poems). 

Andr^  Spire’s  poems  are  candid, 
warm,  verging  at  times  on  doubtful 
taste  (innocence  again,  a  little  vice  and 
a  great  virtue!),  and  sometimes  mount¬ 
ing,  steadily,  honestly,  to  a  true  nobil¬ 
ity. — Rosamund  Dargan  Thomson. 
Boulder,  Colo. 

*  Patrice  de  la  Tour  du  pin.  La  quSte 
de  joie.  Paris.  Gallimard.  (Montreal. 
Varietes.  1943.)  108  pages. — Beautiful 
poetry  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  la  fin  du 
sihcle.  In  sentiment  as  well  as  in  feeling 
it  is  old-fashioned  but  charming.  It  re¬ 
calls  the  rythms  and  often  even  the 
rhymes  of  Les  fieurs  du  mol  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  author  has  studied  and 
understands  well  the  technique  of  Ver¬ 
laine  and  Mallarmc  whose  words  “d’une 
essence  ravie  aux  vieillesses  des  roses” 
might  well  serve  as  a  motto  for  this  litde 
volume  of  charming  and  melancholy 
verse. 

One  wonders,  however,  if  the  collapse 
of  France  might  not  have  produced 
some  more  explosive,  revolutionary  poets 
through  the  uproar  of  humiliation  and 
defeat.  Revolutionary  in  the  use  of 
words,  of  grammar,  of  emotional  out¬ 
look  and  perception.  One  wonders  how 
anyone  living  in  France  can  still  live  in 
the  Mauve  Decade  of  Mallarm6.  But 
reading  over  these  verses  one  simply 
thinks  and  feels:  FRANCE.  No  English 
or  American  or  German  man  or  woman 
could  possibly  have  written  these  poems. 
They  are  intrinsically  French  in  feeling, 


emotion,  thought,  yet  they  are  disap¬ 
pointing  from  the  point  of  view  of  crea¬ 
tive  language.  They  present  poetic  emo¬ 
tions  in  a  once  modern  but  by  now  en¬ 
tirely  worn  out  mantle.  Sometimes  they 
seem  almost  like  a  linguistic  take-off. 
They  are  real  poetry,  quand  mime. — 
Arnold  Rdnnchecl(.  Denver,  Colorado. 

*  Emile  Verhaeren.  Lcs  forces  tumul- 
tueuses.  Buenos  Aires.  Viau.  (New 
York.  F.  A.  Bernett,  415  Lexington 
Ave.)  1944.  (Original  edition  1902.)  146 
pages. — Viau’s  handsome  reprints  of 
distinguished  collections  of  French 
poetry  are  an  event.  Verhaeren’s  Les 
forces  tumultueuses  appear  in  a  num¬ 
bered  edition  of  only  a  few  more  than  a 
thousand  copies,  with  three  sympathetic 
pen  drawings  by  J.  C.  Cartagnino.  Les 
forces  tumultueuses  were  well  named. 
At  forty-seven  the  author  of  the  much- 
quoted  lines 

fe  suis  le  fils  de  cette  race 
Dont  les  cerveaux  plus  que  les  dents 
Sont  solides  et  sont  ardents 
Et  sont  voraces 

was  at  his  peak  of  zestful  vigor;  yet  he 
was  capable  of  such  tender  and  exquisite 
lines  as 

C’itait  par  ces  soirs  d’or  de  Flandre 
et  de  Zilande 
Ou  les  parents 
Disent  aux  enfants 
Que  les  JSsus  vont  sur  la  mer . . . 

The  artistic  volumes  of  this  series  have 
no  informational  equipment.  They  are 
works  of  art  only,  in  content  and  form. 
Perhaps  the  editor  feels  that  statistics 
would  break  the  charm. — R.  T.  H. 

**  Le  maitre  et  ViUve.  Troisiime  con- 
gris  annuel,  juin,  1942.  Montr^. 
La  Press  Dominicaine.  1942.  201  pages. 
$1.50. — Scientific  methods  in  teaching, 
techniques  of  thinking,  special  training, 
general  intelligence,  transfer  of  training 
to  other  subjects,  collective  teaching— 
these  are  some  of  the  subjects  discussed 
in  these  convention  reports.  The  essays 
are  based  on  data  obtained  from  actual 
visits  and  observations  in  various  schools 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Most 
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of  the  reports  are  in  French,  but  several 
are  in  English.  There  are  adequate  foot¬ 
notes  and  bibliographical  references. 
There  are  real  contributions  here  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching. — 
Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan. 

Chanoine  Henri  Pradel.  Les  petites 
vertus  de  Viducateur.  Paris.  L’Ecole. 
1938.  (Montreal.  Fides.)  105  pages.  60 
cents. — This  is  not  a  manual  telling 
what  the  model  teacher  should  be  like 
according  to  the  rules  of  a  particular 
educational  system,  but  a  discussion  of 
the  little  incidents  and  features  of  daily 
school  life  which  often  determine  the 
teacher’s  success  or  failure.  The  book  is 
based  on  the  author’s  thirty  years  of 
teaching  experience,  and  is  made  very 
readable  by  anecdotes  and  apt  quota¬ 
tions.  Especially  important  are  the  sec¬ 
tions  dealing  with  discipline,  self-con¬ 
trol,  and  the  treatment  of  the  weaker 
pupils.  The  writer  loves  his  profession 
ardently  and  considers  teaching  as  a  kind 
of  worship.  His  emphasis  on  the  Chris¬ 
tian  aspect  of  teaching  makes  the  book 
especially  useful  for  teachers  in  schools 
which  are  administered  by  religious  de¬ 
nominations.  The  book  deserves,  not 
hasty  reading,  but  careful  study.  There 
might  be  differences  of  opinion  about 
some  matters,  for  example  the  author’s 
insistence  on  the  mastery  of  a  mass  of 
statistical  information.  But  as  a  whole 
the  book  can  be  recommended  whole¬ 
heartedly. — H.  C.  Ladewig.  William 
Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

*  Maurice  Zermatten.  Uescalier  dans 
le  mur.  Lausanne.  F.  Roth.  1942.  54 
pages.  Limited,  numbered  edition. — 
This  interesting  little  work  is  a  eulogy 
of  the  mountain.  The  author  declares 
that  life  in  the  mountains,  as  on  the  sea¬ 
shore,  reveals  the  full  value  of  human 
character.  “La  montagne  place  I’homme 
cn  face  de  lui-mcme.’’  The  men  and 
women  who  live  in  the  Alps  depend  in 
the  fullest  sense  on  their  mountains.  The 
mountains  provide  them  their  livelihood, 
challenge  their  courage,  and  bring  out 


all  their  weaknesses.  Man  loves  the 
mountains  because  they  inspire  him  with 
fear  and  awe,  because  they  force  upon 
his  attention  the  greatness  of  God’s  crea¬ 
tion. — The  book  presents  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  Swiss  peasants,  proving 
and  justifying  their  long-established 
culture,  their  traditions,  their  love  of 
country.  It  reveals  the  sordidness  of  ma¬ 
terial  preoccupations  and  the  need  to 
rise  above  them  to  the  higher  realm  of 
spirit. — Use  Cohnen.  London. 


“The  Polish  Library  in  Paris,  which 
before  the  war  had  some  35,000  volumes 
and  which  carried  on  a  lively  publishing 
business  as  well,  is  soon  to  resume  activi¬ 
ties.  The  Library  was  thoroughly  looted 
by  the  Germans,  yet  many  of  its  rarer 
items  were  saved,  first  by  the  forethought 
of  Polish  scholars  who  were  in  Paris  on 
the  eve  of  the  French  fall,  and  who  car¬ 
ried  such  items  as  irreplaceable  Mickie- 
wiczana  to  southern  France  for  safekeep¬ 
ing;  and  later  by  the  good  work  of  two 
Library  employees,  who  entered  the 
building  by  stealth  after  the  Germans 
had  sealed  it,  and,  working  all  one  night, 
selected  the  most  valuable  pieces  to  carry 
away.  These  they  deposited  with  a  Polish 
family  on  Montmartre,  by  whom  they 
will  be  returned  to  the  Library.” — News 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Slavonic  and  East  European 
Languages,  Dec.  15, 1944. 

“. . .  by  a  contract  signed  in  September, 
1940,  the  government  (of  Colombia)  en¬ 
trusted  to  Father  (Felix)  Restrepo,  the 
noted  semanticist  and  linguist  who  now 
wields  in  Colombia  the  scepter  fallen 
from  Cuervo’s  mighty  hand,  and  to  the 
celebrated  Spanish  grammarian  Urbano 
Gonzilez  de  la  Calle,  the  continuation  of 
(Rufino  Jose  Cuervo’s)  Diccionario  de 
Construccidn  y  RSgimen.” — Ricardo  J. 
Alfaro,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  December,  1944. 

The  New  Yor\  Herald  Tribune  is  re¬ 
suming  its  Paris  edition. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Bool(s  in  Spanish,  see  "Head-Liners”) 

*  Rafael  Alberto  Arrieta.  Centuria  worker  and  proponent  of  prison  reform, 


porteha.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpe. 
1944.  149  pages.  $1.50  m.-n. — ^Nine¬ 
teenth  century  Buenos  Aires  has  been 
described  by  many  Argentine  and  other 
Latin  American  writers,  but  this  book 
handles  the  subject  from  a  new  angle. 
This  well-known  historian  and  critic 
records  for  us  the  impressions  left  by 
Buenos  Aires  on  various  foreign  travel¬ 
ers — impressions  and  notes  which  he  se¬ 
lects  and  discusses  with  excellent  taste. 
Tlie  first  part  of  the  book  includes  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  city  by  eight  travelers, 
and  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  read  the 
practical  remarks  and  political  reflec¬ 
tions  of  some  of  them,  especially  those  of 
a  British  subject,  John  Constanse  Davie, 
who  underlines  the  poor  condition  of 
the  military  defenses  of  the  port,  and 
hints  at  the  possibility  of  conquest  by  his 
country.  The  second  part  describes  va¬ 
rious  interesting  spots  in  the  old  city, 
and  colorfully  presents  details  of  the 
artistic  and  cultural  life  of  the  time.  The 
old  Plaza  de  Toros  and  the  sensations  of 
tourists  at  the  corridas,  the  irregular  cli¬ 
mate,  whether  the  city  was  entitled  to 
the  name  Buenos  Aires  (Good  Air),  and 
the  gastronomic  experiences  of  the  travel¬ 
ers,  are  samples  of  the  varied  topics  in 
this  part  of  the  book.  The  author,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  a  member  of  the  Argentine  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Letters,  has  written  widely  and 
is  highly  considered  among  the  literary 
circles  of  Latin  America.  Some  of  his 
poems,  incidentally,  have  been  translat¬ 
ed  into  English.  The  book  is  notable  for 
the  purity  of  its  Spanish,  and  for  its  ob¬ 
jectivity. — Miguel  Jorrin.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Mexico. 

Juan  Antonio  Cabezas.  Concepcidn 

Arenal.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1942. 
228  pages.  7.50  pesetas. — Concepcidn 
Arenal  (1820-1893),  pioneer  social 


was  one  of  the  wisest  and  bravest  women 
of  modern  times.  Yet  outside  her  own 
country  she  has  had  little  attention.  The 
English-language  reference  books  ignore 
her,  and  although  she  was  one  of  the 
most  articulate  of  reformers  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  long  list  of  readable  and  valu¬ 
able  books  and  articles,  the  extent  of  her 
influence  is  certainly  not  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  There  have  been, 
it  is  true,  half  a  dozen  ambitious  books 
on  her  in  Spain  and  Spanish  America 
(one  of  them,  by  J.  Alarcdn,  is  striking¬ 
ly  tided  Una  celebridad  desconocidc^\ 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  diffuse 
and  sentimental  latest  volume  on  the 
generous  author  of  El  visitador  del  pobre 
and  editor  of  La  Voz  de  la  Carid^  has 
added  a  great  deal  to  the  available  in- 
formadon  about  her  or  presented  it  in 
pardcularly  effective  form. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Enrique  Campos  Men^ndez.  Ber¬ 
nardo  O'Higgins,  el  padre  de  la 
patria  chilena.  Buenos  Aires.  Emec^. 
1942.  87  pages.  $2.50  m/a. — The  pop¬ 
ular  young  Chilean  writer  and  radio 
announcer  has  revised  and  partially  re¬ 
written  his  short  biography  of  Gral. 
O’Higgins  for  the  Coleccidn  Buen  Aire. 
It  first  appeared  in  1940  in  the  series 
called  Biograftas  1  hero- Americanos,  and 
while  there  are  numerous  significant 
changes  in  the  present  volume,  it  is  the 
same  book.  Most  important  are  the  illus¬ 
trations  added  by  the  publishers  of  the 
present  edition.  The  fourteen  plates  in¬ 
clude  portraits  of  Gral.  O’Higgins,  pic¬ 
tures  of  statutes,  stamps,  and  medals  in 
his  honor,  scenes  from  his  life,  portraits 
of  his  parents  and  sister,  and  his  auto¬ 
graph.  Like  other  works  in  this  series, 
the  present  volume  is  distinguished  for 
its  readability  and  brevity. — Lawrence 
S.  T hompson.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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*  Wolfram  Dietrich.  Belgrano  y  San 

Martin.  Santiago  dc  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1943.  242  pages. — The  subjects  of  the 
present  biography  were  two  of  the  most 
unfortunate  leaders  of  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  struggle  for  independence.  Both 
were  the  victims  of  the  intrigues  of  poli¬ 
ticians  and  jealous  rivals.  Belgrano  died 
in  1820  at  the  age  of  50  in  the  midst  of 
discouragement,  deserted  by  his  friends 
and  saddened  by  the  ingratitude  too 
often  meted  out  to  great  men.  With  San 
Martin  the  case  was  somewhat  different. 
He  went  on  to  military  success  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  his  enemies  at  home 
as  well  as  in  the  armies  he  was  fighting. 
His  crossing  of  the  Andes  and  his  lib¬ 
eration  of  Chile  are  among  the  greatest 
exploits  in  military  history.  The  victories 
of  Maipu  and  Ayacucho  decided  the  is¬ 
sue  of  independence  definitely.  Of  his 
relations  with  Bolivar  and  his  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  his  command  the  story  has  often 
been  told.  Perhaps  the  whole  truth  will 
never  be  revealed.  His  voluntary  exile 
in  Europe  lasted  many  years.  It  was  not 
until  1850  that  ended  the  life  of  the  sol¬ 
dier  who  is  considered  by  many  the  out¬ 
standing  genius  of  the  war  of  South 
American  independence.  The  author  has 
drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  these  two  lead¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  of  the  revolution  itself  as 
far  as  it  concerns  them.— Ca/t'cr/  /.  Win¬ 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

Casto  Fulgencia  L6pez.  Relacidn 

muy  breve  y  elogiosa  de  la  vida  y  la 
obra  de  Garcilaso  Inca  de  la  Vega.  Cara¬ 
cas.  Artes  Grdficas.  1943. 87  pages. — The 
high  place  of  Garcilaso  Inca  de  la  Vega 
as  historian  and  man  of  letters  is  being 
recognized  as  never  before.  He  revolu¬ 
tionized  in  America  the  art  of  writing 
history.  Compared  to  the  heavy,  pom¬ 
pous  style  of  the  Spanish  chroniclers,  too 
subservient  to  the  Spanish  king  and  too 
ready  to  defend  the  conquistadores  in 
their  cruel  treatment  of  the  Indians,  the 
sincerity  and  impaitiality  of  this  man, 
half  Indian  himself,  in  writing  the  story 
of  the  conquest  is  indeed  refreshing. 
Scion  of  the  high  Spanish  nobility,  with 
a  mother  of  the  imperial  family  of  the 


Incas,  Garcilaso  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  a  noble’s  education.  When  still  a 
young  man  he  went  to  Spain,  where  he 
was  not  too  well  treated  by  the  family  of 
his  father.  He  served  as  a  soldier  under 
Don  Juan  de  Austria.  Later  he  busied 
himself  with  literature,  especially  his¬ 
tory,  writing  of  Florida  and  the  great 
leader,  Hernando  de  Soto.  His  fame, 
however,  rests  on  his  masterpiece,  Los 
comentarios  reales.  This  work  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the 
origin  of  the  Incas  and  their  history  be¬ 
fore  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards,  the  sec¬ 
ond  tells  the  story  of  the  Conquest,  the 
quarrels  among  the  Spanish  leaders,  and 
the  course  of  events  down  to  1572. — Cal¬ 
vert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Manuel  Pedro  Gonziles.  T rayectoria 
del  Gaucho  y  su  cultura.  La  Habana. 
Ucar,  Garcia.  1943.  135  pages.  $1.00. — 
An  excellent  treatment  of  the  Gaucho 
literature  of  the  Argentine.  After  an  in¬ 
troduction  in  which  the  author  refers 
to  the  two  literary  currents  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  dealing  with  the  Gaucho,  the  pop¬ 
ular  and  the  learned,  we  have  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Gaucho  and  of  his 
activities,  from  the  beginning  to  recent 
times,  when  this  picturesque  figure  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  Pampa.  Then  follows 
an  analysis  of  the  literary  expression  of 
Gaucho  activities,  noticing  the  Epics, 
especially  Martin  Fierro,  the  Cancio- 
neros,  usually  in  the  popular  dialect,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  remarks  on  the  Corrientc  Ur- 
bana,  as  the  author  calls  it,  the  treatment 
of  the  Gaucho  by  poets  and  novelists  in 
the  conventional  literary  style,  such  as 
the  beautiful  poem  of  Obligado,  the 
Santos  Vega,  and  various  novels,  such  as 
those  of  Larfeta,  Gdlvez  and  Payr6. 
Mention  is  also  made  of  the  frequent 
popular  manner  of  the  Gaucho  drama. — 
Cdvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

K  Margarita  Holguin  y  Caro.  Los 
Caros  en  Colombia.  Su  fS,  su  pa- 
triotismo,  su  amor.  Papeles  de  familia. 
Bogoti.  Antena.  1942.  239  pages. — The 
documents  presented  in  this  book  are 
from  the  files  of  a  living  member  of  the 
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family.  The  book  was  prepared  in  the 
hope  that  the  sentiments  so  nobly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  papers  might  serve  as 
stimulus  and  example  to  later  genera¬ 
tions  of  Caros.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
publication  will  stimulate  other  old 
Spanish  American  families  to  publish 
letters  and  documents  from  their  famous 
members  to  add  to  a  much-neglected 
“Epistolario”  of  Latin  America.  Such 
letters  sometimes  reveal  a  public  man’s 
character  in  a  different  light  and  aid  the 
biographer  in  the  rounding  out  of  a 
complete  picture.  Colombia  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  had  a  Jos6  Eusebio 
and  a  Miguel  Antonio  Caro,  to  mention 
but  two  of  the  outstanding  members  of 
this  outstanding  family.  Francisco 
Xavier,  Antonio  Joseph,  Rafael  and 
Margarita  are  the  other  Caros  included, 
together  with  Hernando  Holguin  y 
Caro.  The  documents  date  from  1774  to 
1925.  Comments  on  the  Caros  from 
Menendez  Pelayo,  Antonio  Gomez 
Restrepo,  Guillermo  Valencia,  and 
other  such  prominent  personalities  oc¬ 
cur  frequendy.  The  letters  of  Jose 
Eusebio  to  his  wife  Blasina  Tobar  are  of 
particular  interest  to  students  of  that 
Puritanical  writer,  one  of  Colombia’s 
greatest  poets  and  certainly  one  of  her 
most  vehement. — Renato  Rosaldo.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

^  A.  de  Maria  y  Campos.  Angela  Pe¬ 
ralta,  el  ruisenor  mexicano.  Mexico. 
Xochid.  1944.  185  pages. — Armando  de 
Maria  y  Campos,  historian  of  the  theater, 
was  the  logical  choice  for  vol.  15  of 
the  Vidas  Mexicanas  series,  after  his  suc¬ 
cess  with  vol.  7  about  the  bullfighter 
Ponciano.  His  subject  is  the  child  prod¬ 
igy  born  in  1845  in  Mexico  who  attend¬ 
ed  operas  at  the  Teatro  Nacional,  and  at 
the  age  of  9  was  given  an  audition  by 
the  German  primadonna  Sontag.  Son- 
tag  died  before  she  could  carry  out  her 
desire  to  coach  litde  Angela,  but  Agustin 
Balderas  trained  her  till  1860  when,  at 
the  age  of  15,  she  sang  the  leading  r61e 
in  Trovatore,  with  Balderas  as  Count 
Luna.  Then  to  Europe  for  five  years,  in¬ 
cluding  a  triumph  at  La  Scala  in  1862, 


and  from  then  on  she  alternated  between 
America  and  Europe  dll  1883,  when  she 
and  75  of  her  company  of  80  died  of 
yellow  fever  at  Mazadin. 

While  Maria  y  Campos  quotes  many 
eulogistic  poems  and  comments  by  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  Mexican  artiste,  he  is  not 
too  carried  away  by  his  subject  to  check 
a  few  less  enthusiastic  newspaper  reports. 
However,  he  agrees  that  in  spite  of  her 
ugliness  and  fatness  (proved  by  several 
illustrations),  she  was  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  figures  in  Mexican  music  and  de¬ 
serves  her  sepulchre  in  the  national 
Pantedn. — Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Francisco  de  Moncada.  Expedicidn 
de  los  catalanes  contra  turcos  y 

griegos.  Buenos  Aires  y  Mexico.  Espasa 
Calpe  Argentina.  1943.  162  pages.  $1.50 
m/n. — ^Vol.  405  of  the  Austral  series  is  a 
reprint  of  a  book  of  Moncada  (1586- 
1653)  on  the  exploits  of  the  almost 
legendary  Roger  de  Flor,  the  German- 
Italian  adventurer  whose  expedition  of 
1303  resulted  in  victories  and  conquests 
in  Constantinople  and  Greece.  They 
make  a  thrilling  yarn. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Fernando  Ocaranza.  La  tragedia  de 
un  rector.  Mexico.  Talleres  Lino- 

tipogrdficos  Numancia,  Pedro  Ascensio, 
28. 1943. 532  pages. — Although  much  of 
the  present  volume  deals  with  Ocaran- 
za’s  personal  experiences  as  a  practicing 
surgeon  in  Mexico  City,  his  academic 
career,  and  memories  of  his  famous  con¬ 
temporaries,  it  is  basically  a  defense  of 
his  administration  of  the  University  of 
Mexico  during  his  rectorship  and  the  po¬ 
litical  issues  involved  with  it.  Many  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  Latin  America  will  be  more 
clearly  understood  by  anyone  who  has 
read  Ocaranza’s  apologia,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  he  agrees  with  the  author. 
Unlike  Ocaranza’s  earlier  publications 
in  medicine  and  local  history,  this  work 
is  primarily  a  polemic  and  must  be  read 
in  this  light.  It  will  prove  interesting  to 
those  who  have  followed  recent  current 
affairs  in  Mexico  inasmuch  as  the  im- 
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plications  of  many  problems  discussed 
here  reach  out  beyond  the  confines  of 
academic  circles.  The  subtide  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume  advises  that  it  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  La  Novela  de  un  M6dico. — Law¬ 
rence  S.  Thompson.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mariano  Pic6n-Salas,  De  la  conquis- 
ta  a  la  independencia.  Mexico.  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1944.  255  pages. 
— Professor  Picon-Salas  has  published 
several  thoughtful  books  on  present-day 
New  World  conditions.  For  this  volume, 
he  has  combined  and  enlarged  his  lec¬ 
tures  given  at  various  North  American 
universities. — Beginning  with  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Indians,  Senor  Picon  con¬ 
siders  the  Conquest  in  three  chapters, 
debating  whether  the  colonies  have  car¬ 
ried  on  the  traditions  of  Spain  or  have 
broken  with  them.  In  seven  chapters  he 
follows  the  transition  from  European  to 
Mestizo  in  arts  and  literature  and 
stresses  the  contributions  of  the  mission¬ 
aries.  Other  secdons  cover  the  beginnings 
of  the  17th  century,  the  Baroque  Move¬ 
ment  in  the  Indies,  and  die  Jesuit 
Humanism  of  the  18th  century,  with  a 
final  section  dealing  with  conditions  on 
the  eve  of  revolution. 

Besides  the  30  excellent  illustrations, 
the  volume  contains  12  pages  of  bibliog¬ 
raphy  plus  twelve  more  of  a  very  com¬ 
plete  index. — Willis  Knapp  Jones. 
Miami  University. 

*  General  Manuel  Piedra  Martel.  Mis 
primeros  treinta  ahos.  La  Habana. 
Editorial  Minerva.  1944.  510  pages. — 
This  autobiography  of  an  important 
figure  in  the  struggle  for  Cuban  inde¬ 
pendence  covers  the  period  from  the 
author’s  birth  in  1869  to  Nov.  25,  1897. 
Part  One  shows  him  a  normal  lad,  full 
of  the  mischief  of  school  boys.  Part  Two 
covers  February  to  November,  1895,  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  struggle  for  freedom. 
Part  Three  finds  him  advanced  to  cap¬ 
tain,  then  to  colonel  and  associate  of 
most  of  the  famous  leaders  of  the  period, 
and  ends  with  the  Pinar  del  Rio  cam¬ 
paign  of  1896.  The  final  division  brings 
his  life  down  to  the  present,  showing 


him  first  patriodcally  lamenting  that  his 
Spanish  brothers  had  to  suffer  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Yankees  of  the  North. 
But  time  has  mellowed  his  opinion  of  us 
so  that  the  final  chapter  of  this  exciting 
and  well  illustrated  volume  praises  the 
generosity  and  understanding  of  the 
United  States  under  Roosevelt  in  the 
Second  World  War. 

The  chief  value  of  this  volume  is  the 
sidelights  it  casts  on  events  of  the  Cuban 
Revolution  and  the  degree  to  which  it 
supplements  fuller  accounts  of  General 
Piedra’s  country’s  struggle  for  independ¬ 
ence.— IF.  K.  /. 

*  Eduardo  Enrique  Rios.  Felipe  de 

Jesus,  el  Santo  Criollo.  Mexico. 

Xochitl.  1943.  200  pages. — A  life  of  the 
Mexican-born  Felipe  de  Casas  who  be¬ 
came  a  Franciscan  monk  in  Manila,  and 
who  was  crucified  in  Japan  in  1597.  It  is 
the  life  of  a  young  man  who  takes  Holy 
Orders  after  a  carefree  and  adventurous 
existence  and  sacrifices  everything  to 
devotion  and  to  his  faith.  Felipe  de  Jesus 
was  beatified  in  1627  and  canonized  in 
1867.  The  author  has  gathered  his  in¬ 
formation  from  scores  of  quoted  sources, 
and  incidentally  sketches  an  interesting 
background  picture  of  Spanish  Empire 
diplomacy  in  the  Far  East. — Fritz 
Frauchiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Roberto  Uballes.  Alazdn  viejo. 

Buenos  Aires.  El  Ateneo.  1944.  260 

pages. — The  author  gives  the  following 
explanation  of  his  title:  “The  gauchos 
were  ardent  worshipers  of  the  sun.  Their 
familiar  name  for  that  planet  was  The 
Old  Sorrel  Horse.’’  His  book  is  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  gaucho  and  his  home 
country.  Roberto  Uballes  feels  deeply  and 
expresses  skilfully  the  aesthetic  appeal  of 
the  past,  its  traditional  color,  its  pictur¬ 
esque  aspects,  its  rude  and  vigorous 
savor.  Hence  it  is  that  although  his  book 
is  rich  in  historical  information,  its  chief 
merit  is  in  its  author’s  plastic  sense,  his 
affectionate  admiration  for  the  figures 
which  he  rescues  from  the  fogs  of  yes¬ 
terday.  His  third  chapter.  La  paisana  en 
el  tesdn,  pays  homage  to  the  gaucho’s 
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companion,  who,  he  feels,  has  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  attention  she  deserves.  He 
evokes  the  personalities  of  a  number  of 
gaucho  women,  “worthy  examples  of 
the  race”:  Carmen  Sosa,  Candida  Ver¬ 
gara,  Ceferina  Garderes,  Cipriana  Mir- 
quez,  Anacleta  Mamondi,  Primitiva 
Collazo,  Sebastiana  Portela.  The  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  gaucho’s  homeland  is  par¬ 
ticularly  skilful  in  Madrugadas  serenas, 
which  is  full  of  sober  lyricism,  color  and 
emotion.  Other  chapters  deal  with  the 
“agregao”  on  the  catde  ranches,  with 
the  “carros  y  carreros  de  antano,”  and 
with  other  subjects  no  less  appealing. 
There  are  excellent  illustrations  by 
Montero  Lacasa. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

*  Jos^  Andres  Vizquez.  Arias  Mon¬ 
tano.  Madrid.  Biblioteca  Nueva. 
1943.  246  pages.  8  pesetas. — Spain  is 
showing  signs  of  new  literary  life.  The 
1943  catalog  of  Biblioteca  Nueva  men¬ 
tions  a  significant  number  of  new  books, 
including  a  series.  La  Espana  Imperial, 
dealing  with  famous  figures  of  the  past, 
as  seen  by  important  writers  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Sixteen  volumes  have  appeared, 
with  eight  more  announced  as  “in 
press.” 

Number  15,  discussing  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury  churchman,  diplomat,  and  wit, 
Benito  Arias  (1527-1598),  is  the  work 
of  the  official  chronicler  of  Sevilla,  Jose 
Andr6s  Vdzquez,  who  writes  with  a 
charm  suggesting  those  other  Andalus¬ 
ians,  the  Alvarez  Quinteros. 

When  the  wise  Pedro  Mexia,  aston¬ 
ished  at  Benito’s  mind,  offered  to  help 
him  become  anything  he  wanted,  the 
young  man  expressed  an  ambition  to  be¬ 
come  a  hermit.  But  Philip  II  and  the 
church  had  other  plans.  Arias,  the  Moun¬ 
taineer,  was  sent  as  Spain’s  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  Council  of  Trent  and  he 
helped  try  what  Vizquez  calls  that 
“heretical  monstrosity”  Martin  Luther. 
He  oversaw  the  printing  of  the  Polyglot 
Bible  by  Plantin’s  press  in  Antwerp.  He 
served  Philip  wisely  as  diplomatic  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Flanders  and  Portugal, 
and  at  his  death  was  celebrated  by  Lope 
de  Vega  in  a  poetic  epitaph. 


This  story  is  fictionalized,  with  imag¬ 
inary  conversations,  but  the  reader 
closes  it  with  the  feeling  that  he  has  met 
a  real  person  and  an  exceptional  man. — 
Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

*  America  ante  la  crisis  mundial.  La 
Habana.  Comisidn  Cubana  de  Co- 

operacidn  Intelectual.  1943. 304  pages. — 
As  part  of  the  Second  American  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Intellectual  Co-operation,  in 
Havana  in  1941,  a  round  table  discus¬ 
sion,  Pldtica  de  la  Habana,  was  held  with 
Alfonso  Reyes  as  chairman  and  with  an 
impressive  list  of  North  and  South 
Americans  and  even  such  Europeans  as 
Jules  Romains,  Count  Sforza,  and  Giu¬ 
seppe  Borgese.  The  310  pages  of  this 
Ixwk  are  filled  with  stenographic  reports 
of  the  conversations  during  the  six  ses¬ 
sions,  and  the  last  section  presents  the 
findings  and  recommendations  which 
include  condemnation  of  the  Axis  policy 
of  conquest,  affirmation  of  need  for  a 
united  purpose  in  the  Americas,  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Congress  for  a  center  for  intellectual  co¬ 
operation.  In  the  final  pages,  this  declara¬ 
tion  is  repeated  in  four  languages.— 
W.  K.  /. 

*  Alvaro  Arauz.  La  guerra  al  dia.  Me¬ 
xico,  D.  F.  Sociedad  Mexicana  de 

Publicaciones.  1943.  305  pages.  $5.00 
m/n. — The  Spanish  poet  and  anthologist 
Alvaro  Arauz  has  published  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  about  seventy  short  journalistic 
essays  through  which  he  hopes  to  “offer 
a  line  of  thought  and  commentary  on  all 
the  military  and  political  events  which 
have  occurred  in  the  world.”  His  scope  is 
all  of  Europe,  but  he  neglects  the  Pacific 
war,  perh^  because  his  personal  view 
of  the  conflict  as  an  ideological  struggle 
finds  no  ready-made  place  for  Japan. 
Many  of  the  essays  reveal  considerable 
insight  into  the  processes  of  European 
politics,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
role  of  Spain.  There  is  a  strong  leftist 
bent  in  Arauz’  commentaries,  and  some 
of  them  are  specifically  dedicated  to  such 
persons  as  Ricardo  Castellote,  Simone 
Tory,  and  Alejandro  Carillo.  Although 
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the  author  is  reporting  battle  fronts  even 
more  distant  from  him  than  they  are 
from  the  “armchair  strategists”  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  he  is  able  to  write  (and  to  edi¬ 
torialize)  with  a  conviction  born  of 
harsh  experience  and,  in  spite  of  all,  a 
bright  hope  and  faith  in  the  future. — 
Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C. 

^  Alfonso  L6pez.  Mensaje  presiden- 
cial.  Bogoti,  Colombia.  1943.  118 
pages. — The  speech  of  the  President  of 
Colombia  in  August,  1943,  to  the  sena¬ 
tors  and  representatives.  In  general  it 
gives  an  optimistic  picture  of  the  state 
of  the  nation.  Among  the  28  sections, 
we  can  read  with  pleasure  President 
Lopez’  comments  on  Pan-American  co¬ 
operation  during  the  war  and  his  tribute 
to  Roosevelt  and  Wallace.  Elsewhere  he 
deals  with  criticisms  and  suggests  re¬ 
forms.  He  is  frank  in  admitting  the 
flaws  of  his  educational  system  and  in  de¬ 
manding  improvements  in  Colombia’s 
agricultural  set-up.  The  five  pages  on  oil 
show  the  importance  of  this  product  in 
the  nation’s  economic  life.  The  book  is 
useful  for  those  who  want  to  know  what 
Colombia’s  chief  executive  thinks  at  the 
end  of  a  year  in  office. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Victor  P^rez  Petit.  Helidpolis.  Mon¬ 
tevideo.  Edicidn  Nacional.  1944. 368 
pages. — Volume  Eight  of  the  complete 
works  of  this  eminent  Uruguayan,  in  an 
edition  published  by  the  Uruguayan 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  are  very  varied  in  char¬ 
acter,  but  the  bond  of  union  is  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  author  treats  them.  The 
first  division  studies  with  great  com¬ 
petence  the  tragedies  of  Racine,  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  contemporary  Uruguayan 
writer  Carlos  Martinez  Vigil,  and  the 
work  of  Francois  Copp6e.  P6rez  Petit 
once  more  proves  his  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  French  literature.  His 
study  of  Martinez  Vigil  is  in  the  form  of 
letters,  agile,  rich,  readable.  The  second 
part  of  Helidpolis  consists  of  “recuerdos 
dc  teatro.”  They  deal  with  the  Uruguay¬ 
an  actor  Jose  Oxilia;  with  “the  two  masks 


of  Ermete  Novelli”;  with  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt  in  La  Samaritaine,  with  Sem  Be- 
nelli’s  La  cena  delle  be^e;  and  with  the 
Iris  of  Mascagni. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

*  Pablo  Emilio  Pizarro.  Afirmacidn 
gaucha.  Buenos  Aires.  La  Facultad. 

1943.  271  pages. — ^Under  the  subtitle 
Resurreccidn  nacional.  Dr.  Pizarro  medi¬ 
tates  on  what  he  calb  the  “recuperacidn 
del  alma  colectiva  propia,”  and  depre¬ 
cates  the  trend  toward  “extranjerismo.” 

This  book  is  more  than  a  history.  The 
author  does  trace  the  development  of  the 
Argentine  nation,  but  by  quotations  and 
abundant  footnotes  he  shows  many 
phases  of  its  thought  and  culture.  His 
Part  One  deals  with  Lo  gaucho,  lo 
Stnico,  y  lo  nacional.  Part  Two  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  history  and  sociology,  in¬ 
cluding  a  long  chapter  on  Rozas.  Part 
Three  deals  with  lo  politico-cultural,  in¬ 
cluding  the  inferiority  complex  of  the 
Argentines  and  their  need  to  react 
against  Hispanidad. 

Several  maps  and  charts  and  a  color 
insert  of  specimens  of  gaucho  weaving 
illustrate  the  volume,  which  is  conclud¬ 
ed  with  six  pages  in  fine  print  listing 
volumes  consulted  by  the  author. — 
W.  K.  /. 

*  Raul  Prcbisch.  El  patrdn  oro  y  la 
vulnerabilidad  econdmica  de  nues- 

tros  patses. — Javier  Mfirquez.  Posibilidad 
de  bloques  econdmicos  en  America 
Latina. — Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico. 
1944. 38  and  99  pages. — The  above  book¬ 
lets  belong  to  the  scries  Jornadas.  They 
arc  written  by  specialists  in  Economics 
and  Sociology,  and  arc  devoted  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  social  sciences  in 
Latin  America.  Before  being  published 
each  essay  is  discussed  in  a  meeting  of 
professors  and  students.  The  discussion 
of  the  Gold  Standard  in  the  first  treatise 
is  thorough,  and  the  conclusion  is  a 
qualified  approval  advocating  a  mone¬ 
tary  policy  which  will  correct  the  defects 
of  the  gold  standard,  while  utilizing  its 
advantages.  The  second  paper  deals 
with  the  problem  of  international  trade. 
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Tlie  author  finds  that  the  existing  con¬ 
trols  have  tended  to  perpetuate  ineffi¬ 
cient  production  and  to  hinder  new  and 
better  types  of  enterprise.  Changes, 
therefore,  should  be  made,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  adjustment  of  duties  and 
customs.  The  author  believes  that 
Cartels  are  dangerous. — These  Jornadas 
seem  to  be  published  weekly  during  the 
academic  year. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

*  Diana  Caudron  (Mme.  Eris).  Sen- 
deros  desconocidos.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Orbe.  Third  Edition.  1944.  114 
pages.  $22  m.-n. — In  the  infancy  of  all 
the  sciences,  chiromancy  was  in  high 
repute  and  commanded  the  serious  at¬ 
tention  of  Plato  and  Aristode.  It  was  cul¬ 
tivated  by  some  of  the  best  minds  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Since  the  early  nineteenth 
century  it  seems  to  have  been  relegated, 
throughout  the  Occident  at  least,  to  the 
rank  of  an  ironical  social  pastime  and  a 
rival  of  greasy  playing-cards  and  crystal- 
gazing,  as  a  lure  for  the  simple-minded. 
It  seems,  though,  that  the  Santiago 
seeress  Diana  Caudron  not  only  has  the 
entree  of  the  best  society,  but  that  she  is 
a  person  of  high  culture,  a  clever  play¬ 
wright,  and  a  very  wholesome  and 
popular  lady.  In  her  professional  ca¬ 
pacity  she  foresaw,  among  other  mat¬ 
ters,  the  tragic  death  of  Jose  Santos 
Chocano  (although  in  view  of  the  drift 
of  his  life  it  might  not  have  required  a 
prophetess  to  foresee  the  manner  of  his 
demise).  Senderos  desconocidos  is  cast 
in  the  form  of  a  novel,  and  deals  with 
three  avatars  of  a  sensitive  woman  who 
had  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well:  Egypt 
in  the  thirteenth  century  before  Christ, 
Venice  in  the  thirteenth  century  A.  D., 
and  Warsaw  in  our  own  time.  Other 
than  that  love  is  the  primum  mobile  of 
the  universe,  this  reviewer  derived  no 
definite  lessons,  nor  did  the  book,  as  the 
authoress  promised,  fall  into  his  life  “con 
la  suavidad  con  que  cl  rocio  manancro 
bana  y  rcfrcsca  cl  caliz  de  las  flores.” 
But  he  did  enjov  her  smooth,  pleasant 
style,  which  has  a  skilful  simplicity  per¬ 
haps  traceable  to  her  French  origin. — 
H.  K.  L. 


*  Ricardo  L.  Dillon.  Advertencias  del 
gaucho  Martin  Fierro  a  los  mariner  os 
de  la  Armada.  Buenos  Aires.  Sociedad 
impresora  Americana.  1943.  350  pages. 
$4.50  m.-n. — ^Argentina  unites  behind 
Martin  Fierro,  as  one  of  its  most  famous 
works  of  literature,  but  not  till  now  has 
anyone  thought  of  using  verses  of  this 
poem  as  texts  for  a  scries  of  talks  or  ser¬ 
mons.  The  Vicario  General  de  la  Ar¬ 
mada,  the  Chief  Navy  Chaplain,  pre¬ 
pared  and  collected  into  this  book  thirty 
talks  to  the  men  of  the  fleet  dealing  with 
many  phases  of  their  life  and  built 
around  a  line  or  two  of  the  gaucho  epic. 
For  instance,  around  the  opening  line: 
“Aqui  me  pongo  a  cantar”  he  weaves  a 
talk  on  hoisting  the  anchor  and  begin¬ 
ning  the  voyage.  Two  lines  in  part  II: 
menos  los  peligros  teme 
quien  mas  veces  los  vencid 
form  the  text  for  an  exhortation  to  be 
brave,  and  so  on.  The  talks  are  divided 
into  those  about  the  Sea,  about  the  Land, 
and  about  the  Way  to  Heaven.  They 
must  have  been  quite  stirring  when  de¬ 
livered,  and  were  collected  first  into  an 
edition  of  1,000  copies,  and  now  into  an 
enlarged  edition  of  3,000  copies  with  an¬ 
notations  by  Chaplain  Dillon  and  by 
Elcutcrio  F.  Tiscornia,  editor  of  the 
most  recent  text  of  Martin  Fierro.  A 
number  of  litdc  sketches  of  ships  arc 
used  for  fillers  in  this  inspirational 
volume. — Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami 
University. 

^  Los  Presocrdticos.  Traduccion  y 
notas  de  David  Garcia  Bacca.  Me¬ 
xico.  Colcgio  de  Mexico.  1944. 180  pages. 
— A  volume  of  fragments  translated 
from  the  Greek  texts  of  the  Diels-Krantz 
edition.  The  work  includes  the  classical 
collection  of  refrains  and  fragments  from 
Heraclitus,  Alkmaion,  Zeno,  Mclissos, 
Philolaos,  Anaxagoras,  Diogenes,  Leu- 
kippos,  Metrodorus,  and  Democritus, 
each  section  followed  by  the  translator’s 
philosophical  or  philological  notes.  With 
this  work  Professor  Garcia  Bacca  con¬ 
firms  his  broad  scholarship  in  the  field 
of  Greek  thought  as  evidenced  in  his 
previous  books,  El  Poema  de  Parmenides 
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and  Sobre  Estetica  Griega.  A  Spanish 
exile,  Garcia  Bacca  is  at  present  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy  and  Classical  Phi¬ 
lology  at  the  National  University  of 
Mexico  where  he  has  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  philological  approach  to 
philosophical  problems. — Manuel  01- 
gutn.  University  of  California. 

^  Luis  Beltrin  Guerrero.  Palos  de 
ciego.  Ensayos  de  critica  e  historia 
literarias.  Caracas.  Cecilio  Acosta.  1944. 
192  pages.  5  bs. — “There  is  nothing 
more  difficult  than  to  produce  criticism 
in  Venezuela,”  says  a  newspaper  editor 
and  Director  of  the  Escucla  de  Ciencias 
PoUticas  of  Trujillo,  in  the  third  volume 
from  his  pen.  Yet  in  some  thirty  essays, 
beginning  with  one  dated  1931,  on  Usler 
Pietri’s  Lanzas  coloradas,  and  ending 
with  one  of  1942  discussing  the  poetry 
of  D’Sola,  Dr.  Beltrdn  Guerrero  gives 
us  a  series  of  thought-provoking  critical 
essays  on  a  variety  of  subjects  and  in 
many  different  styles. 

One  series  of  dialogs  discusses  pres¬ 
ent-day  verse  and  pure  poetry.  Another 
deals  with  a  score  of  contemporary 
Venezuelan  writers,  and  finally  eleven 
“apuntes  del  lector”  criticize  a  volume  of 
the  100  best  Venezuelan  poems,  defend 
rhetoric,  give  the  author’s  ideas  on  what 
war  has  done  for  culture  and  show  how 
it  has  changed  Latin  America’s  attitude 
toward  the  United  States.  Many  of  these 
papers  were  fugitive  articles  appearing 
in  local  dailies  and  magazines.  Now  the 
collection  comes  prefaced  by  Jos^  Nucete- 
Sardi,  who  sees  in  it  the  second  phase  of 
this  young  writer’s  literary  voyaging. 
The  signs  are  auspicious  for  a  successful 
trip. — Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity. 

**  Carlos  Castillo.  Antologia  de  la  li- 
teratura  mexicana.  Chicago.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  Press.  1944.  424  pages. 
$3.50. — Professor  Castillo  has  made  a 
useful  book.  His  Introduction  is  a  rapid 
but  adequate  survey  of  Mexican  litera¬ 
ture,  not  striking  or  original,  clinging  a 
little  timidly  to  the  recognized  Mexican 
critical  authorities;  in  many  instances. 


especially  for  the  older  writers,  merely 
paraphrasing  the  standard  printed  judg¬ 
ments,  but  well-organized,  judicious 
and  readable.  Then  follow  selections 
from  more  than  forty  well-chosen 
authors,  from  Cortes  to  Alfonso  Reyes, 
each  preceded  by  a  short  section  of  gen¬ 
eral  information  about  the  author  whose 
work  follows.  Finally  there  is  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  several  hundred  items,  which 
we  arc  informed  is  not  the  work  of 
Professor  Castillo  but  of  Luis  Leal.  This 
is  a  good  piece  of  work,  but  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  typographical  errors. 

Students  who  find  gaps  in  Dr.  Cas¬ 
tillo’s  author-list  may  profitably  supple¬ 
ment  this  book  with  Julio  Jimenez 
Rueda’s  Antologia  de  la  Prosa  en  MSxico 
(Mexico  City.  Botas.  Second  revised  edi¬ 
tion.  1938).  Since  Jimenez  limits  himself 
to  prose  writing,  his  list  necessarily  lacks 
several  distinguished  names  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  other  book,  and  Sor  Juana 
In^s  de  la  Cruz,  for  instance,  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  older  anthology  only  by  a 
passage  from  the  prose  Respuesta  a  Sor 
Filotea,  whereas  she  appears  in  Castillo’s 
collection  solely  as  a  poet.  But  poetry 
aside,  the  differences  of  opinion  of  the 
two  anthologists  as  to  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  the  eminent  Mexican  writers 
and  their  works  are  considerable;  a  sit¬ 
uation  which  only  increases  their  use¬ 
fulness  since  the  two  volumes  have,  the 
reviewer  believes,  only  one  considerable 
item  in  common. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Mahfud  Massis.  Los  3.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Talleres  Gr^ficos  de  La  Na- 
ci6n.  1944.  103  pages.  $10  m/n. — The 
poet  Massis,  Director  of  the  bellicose  re¬ 
view  Multitud  and  faithful  ally  of  the 
other  poet  Pablo  de  Rokha,  lays  com¬ 
plaint  against  Vicente  Huidobro  and 
Pablo  Neruda.  Huidobro  is  charged  with 
copying,  or  at  least,  paraphrasing  in  cer¬ 
tain  poems  the  work  of  Pablo  de  Rokha, 
who,  the  author  of  the  present  volume 
says,  has  been  discredited  by  a  certain 
group,  including  Huidobro  and  Neruda, 
in  a  conspiracy,  the  result  of  which  has 
been  omission  of  his  work'  from  anthol¬ 
ogies  and  failure  to  recognize  him  in  lit- 
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crary  reviews.  As  to  Neruda  he  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  copying  Rokha,  Tagore  and 
Baudelaire,  at  times  verbatim.  Excerpts 
from  these  writers  are  cited  as  evidence. 
At  the  end  the  author  admits  that  the 
poets  he  attacks  have  their  points  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  He  accepts  the  hypothesis  that: 
Rokha,  Huidobro  y  Neruda,  "consti- 
tuyen  el  tridngulo  sobre  el  que  descansa 
el  prestigio  de  la  poesla  americana,”  but 
he  also  afHrms  that  the  greatest  of  the 
three  is  Rokha.  He  is  the  most  forceful 
and  original,  and  without  him  the  other 
two  poets  would  be  of  minor  importance, 
so  much  has  Rokha  influenced  and  domi¬ 
nated  them.  Whether  one  agrees  with 
the  author  or  not,  the  book  makes  stimu¬ 
lating  reading. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

*  Memoria  del  Tercer  Congreso  Inter- 
nacional  de  Catedrdticos  de  Utera- 
tura  iberoamericana.  New  Orleans.  Tu- 
lane  University  Press.  1944. 251  pages. — 
The  proceedings  of  the  organization 
mentioned  above,  held  at  Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity  in  December,  1942.  In  addition 
to  the  minutes  of  the  business  meeting, 
a  list  of  delegates  and  other  miscellaneous 
matter,  the  book  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  speeches  and  papers  by  dis- 
guished  members  of  the  society.  Most  of 
these  are  in  Spanish,  and  treat  various 
aspects  of  Pan-American  literature  and 
culture.  Among  the  numbers  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  addresses  by  such  distin¬ 
guished  non-members  as  President  Har¬ 
ris  of  Tulane,  who  welcomed  the  dele¬ 
gates,  and  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  the  subject,  “Who  Speaks  for 
New  World  Democracy?”  Among  other 
speakers  were  Chac6n  y  Calvo,  Alberto 
Zum  Felde  and  Alfonso  Reyes.  The 
papers  and  speeches  published  in  the 
present  volume  cover  a  broad  field  in 
Pan  American  affairs.  The  opinions  of 
these  scholars  reflect  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  attitude  of  their  respective 
countries.  May  we  not  expect  that  the 
activities  of  this  society  of  scholars  will 
exercise  a  potent  influence  in  promoting 
friendship  and  co-operation  among  the 
American  republics? — Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 


*  Jos^  Domingo  Arias  Bernal.  Wil¬ 
helm.  Buenos  Aires.  L6pez.  1943. 
224  pages. — It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Ro¬ 
manticism  of  Goethe  to  the  Naturalism 
of  the  contemporary  Spanish  American 
novel,  and  Wilhelm  seems  an  anachro¬ 
nism.  Written  in  letter  form,  the  novel 
seeks  to  answer  Goethe’s  Werther,  rather 
belatedly,  it  may  appear  to  the  reader. 
The  philosophy  contained  in  the  letten 
written  by  Wilhelm  to  his  friend, 
Werther,  is  Christian  philosophy  with  a 
soundly  practical  base.  Wilhelm  wishes 
to  cure  his  friend  of  his  hopeless  love 
for  Carlota,  but  epistolary  eloquence 
proves  insufficient  to  avert  the  growing 
madness  and  final  suicide  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  Werther. 

The  novel  is  written  in  the  exaggerat¬ 
ed  style  typical  of  Romanticism  at  its 
height.  This  reviewer  found  the  read¬ 
ing  tedious,  notwithstanding  the  glow¬ 
ing  critical  tributes  reproduced  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  book. — Robert  Avrett. 
Texas  College  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy. 

^  Eduardo  Barrios.  Tamarugal.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Nascimiento.  1944. 
230  pages. — Two  short  stories  and  a 
novel  by  Chile’s  greatest  novelist  recreate 
the  nitrate  region  of  his  country,  with 
its  tragedy  and  stark  nature.  Once  more 
the  author  of  Hermano  Asno  demon¬ 
strates  his  artistry  and  ability  to  portray 
deep  feelings,  this  time  in  the  story  of 
Jenny,  engaged  to  the  administrator  of 
a  nitrate  firm,  who  finds  her  mental 
processes  upset  by  the  arrival  of  a  young 
student  for  the  priesthood. 

All  the  other  phases  of  this  desolate 
region  of  Chile  pass  in  review:  labor 
troubles,  petty  and  major  jealousies,  a 
wave  of  suicides,  with  the  horrible  acci¬ 
dents  common  in  the  nitrate  industry. 
But  it  is  people  that  interest  the  author 
particularly,  and  the  novel  abounds  in 
well-rounded  figures,  from  the  nervy 
roto  who  sings  while  the  doctors  op¬ 
erate  on  him  after  an  accident,  to  the 
friends  of  the  young  priest  who  work  on 
his  feelings  to  persuade  him  to  forsake 
his  calling  and  marry  Jenny.  The  author 
makes  the  outcome  seem  entirely  logical, 
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yet  is  romanticist  enough  to  make  it  at 
the  same  time  palatable.  This  book 
proves  that  Scnor  Barrios  has  grown. — 
IV.  K.  /. 

^  Octavio  N.  Bustamente.  Sets  novelas 
iguales  entre  si.  Mexico.  Stylo.  1944. 
101  pages. — A  wealthy  novel-reader  who 
is  interested  in  the  curious  fact  that  a 
story  written  by  a  Russian,  say,  is  sure  to 
have  a  different  feel  from  a  story  written 
by  an  Englishman,  and  that  both  will  be 
different  from  a  story  written  by  a  Mexi¬ 
can  or  a  Frenchman,  sets  a  theme  for  an 
international  short-story  contest  which 
he  hopes  will  throw  light  on  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  theme  is  a  wife’s  unfaithful¬ 
ness,  and  six  of  the  entries,  Russian,  Eng¬ 
lish,  Mexican,  Yankee,  South  American 
and  French,  make  up  this  moderately 
clever  volume.  The  entries  arc  not  as 
different  as  if  they  had  been  genuine, 
but  there  arc  occasional  whiffs  of  Rus¬ 
sian  (prc-Bolshcvist)  dcsolatencss,  Brit¬ 
ish  cool  sophistication,  Mexican  sad¬ 
ism,  Hollywood’s  conjugal  dilettantism. 
South  America’s  maddening  special  vo¬ 
cabularies  and  universal  “undc'rdog”- 
ism,  and  France’s  suave  cynicism,  which 
keep  the  reader  more  or  less  on  the  qut 
tfive.  There  may  even  be  some  social 
significance  in  the  differing  reactions  of 
these  different  communities  to  marital 
infidelity.  The  author  has  been  around  a 
good  deal,  and  he  has  read  a  lot  of 
novels. — R.  T.  H. 

**  Juan  dc  la  Cabada.  Incidentes  mel6- 
dicos  del  mundo  irracional.  Mexico. 
Editorial  La  Estampa  Mcxicana.  1944. 
60  pages.  flO  m/n. — This  book  calls  for 
two  comments.  First,  a  word  about  the 
author.  Juan  dc  la  Cabada  is  one  of  the 
least  prodigal  and  most  responsible  of 
Mexican  writers.  His  stories  arc  some¬ 
times  baroque  in  manner,  sometimes 
transparendy  clear,  but  they  arc  always 
neat  and  careful  to  the  verge  of  affec¬ 
tation — to  the  verge,  but  never  beyond 
it.  This  turn  of  temper  places  him  within 
the  best  mcsdzo  tradition,  the  tradition 
which  manifested  itself  in  the  art  of  the 
colonial  period,  and  which  was  ’oom  in 


the  fusion  of  Spanish  technique  with  na¬ 
tive  exuberance.  And  this  brings  us  to 
dc  la  Cabada’s  other  characteristic  qual¬ 
ity:  His  natives  are  not  merely  the  dis¬ 
consolate  and  lachrymose  pariahs  of  to¬ 
day.  They  have  all  the  freshness  and 
sturdiness,  all  the  courage  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  of  the  days  when  the  primitive  in¬ 
habitants  of  Mexico  were  still  masters  of 
their  soil  and  their  art. 

The  second  comment — also  a  “must” 
— concerns  the  make-up  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  Lcopoldo  Mendez,  who  may  easily 
be  the  most  broadly  and  extraordinarily 
talented  of  the  Mexican  engravers,  heir 
to  the  ironic  and  profoundly  Mexican 
line  of  Jose  Guadalupe  Posada,  has  con¬ 
tributed  forty  original  engravings  which 
have  had  their  part  in  making  this  vol¬ 
ume  one  of  the  finest  that  has  ever  come 
off  a  Mexican  press.  The  illustrations  fit 
the  text  so  perfectly  that  when  the  reader 
finishes  the  book  they  seem  to  him  as 
completely  indispensable  a  part  of  the 
organic  whole  as  any  printed  paragraph 
in  it. — Wilberto  L.  Cantdn.  Mexico  City. 

*  Aquilcs  Certad.  Cuando  quedamos 
trece.  Caracas.  Editorial  Cecilio 
Acosta.  1943. 87  pages. — If  the  rest  of  the 
five  completed  plays  by  this  29-year-old 
Venezuelan  dramatist  come  up  to  the 
quality  of  the  two  already  printed,  he  is 
a  dramatic  find,  Senor  Certad  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  three-act  comedy  poking  fun  at 
superstitions.  The  wife,  called  in  this 
play  La  Dama  del  Ordculo,  knows  that 
her  husband  will  be  killed  on  his  first 
airplane  flight.  When  news  of  his  death 
arrives,  she  takes  in  a  man  who  claims  to 
be  a  friend  of  the  dead  man,  and  so 
avoids  having  only  13  in  the  family. 

The  dialogue  is  amusing.  The  action 
is  fast,  and  for  everyone  but  a  strict 
moralist,  the  outcome  is  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  The  play  was  first  produced 
by  the  government-sponsored  Teatro 
Obrero,  last  September,  with  Le6n  and 
Marfa  Bravo  in  the  leading  r6les. — Wil¬ 
lis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

K  Joaqufn  Gander.  Hacia  una  vida 
superior.  Sucre,  Bolivia.  Nuevos 
Rumbos.  1943.  20  pages. — ^For  the  Bo- 
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livian  Dia  dc  Maestros,  June  5,  1943, 
Professor  Gander,  of  the  National  Nor¬ 
mal  School  in  Sucre,  a  dramatist  already 
known  for  historical  plays  as  well  as 
those  discussing  contemporary  prob¬ 
lems,  wrote  a  one-act  drama  for  the  girls 
of  the  school  to  produce  in  Sucre’s 
Teatro  3  de  Febrero.  Five  female  and  one 
malt  character  tell  the  story  of  the  most 
popular  student  of  the  normal  school, 
her  deas  about  the  responsibility  of 
teachers,  and  her  reaction  to  the  death 
of  her  mother. 

The  play  is  more  of  an  embodiment  of 
ideas  concerning  educadon  than  a  dra- 
made  story.  Gabriela,  favorite  with 
teachers  and  students,  won’t  try  to  per¬ 
suade  the  head  of  the  school  to  let  the 
girls  attend  a  dance  at  the  athletic  club. 
Since  some  of  them  have  demonstradon 
classes  the  next  day,  permission  has  been 
refused.  They  discuss  modvation  in  edu¬ 
cation  while  one  of  the  girls  disgraces 
the  good  name  of  the  insdtution  by 
sneaking  away  to  the  dance.  Apparendy 
the  Bolivian  embryo  teachers  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  attitude  toward  social  life  from 
that  prevailing  among  the  normal  school 
students  here. 

However,  Gabriela,  when  stricken  by 
news  of  the  death  of  her  mother,  finds 
even  the  frivolous  jitterbug  student  re¬ 
vealing  stamina  and  confessing  that  by 
the  example  of  Gabriela  she  is  learning 
how  through  education  to  lead  her 
country  toward  a  superior  life.  The  play 
is  better  propaganda  than  drama,  but  it 
fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
written.  It  was  printed  in  the  December, 
1943,  issue  of  the  Bolivian  Teachers’  pro¬ 
fessional  magazine  Nuevos  Rumbos. — 
Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

*  Paulino  Masip.  El  Diario  de  Hamlet 
Garcia.  Mexico.  Manuel  Le6n  Sin- 
chez.  1944.  345  pages.  $6  m.-n. — ^The 
device  of  describing  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  through  the  eyes  of  a  bumbling,  in¬ 
nocuous  Professor  of  Metaphysics  is  new, 
and  the  result,  in  this  thick  eighth  book 
by  a  Spanish  poet-dramadst-editor,  now 
a  refugee  in  Mexico,  is  a  triumph.  The 
diary  covers  the  period  between  Jan.  1, 


1935,  and  Oct.  30,  1936,  with  the  first 
few  entries  brief  but  adequate  to  describe 
the  protagonist,  third  in  a  line  of  pro¬ 
fessors,  but  who  cannot  follow  his  father 
at  the  University  because  he  is  afraid  of 
taking  the  competidve  examination. 

Part  II,  a  quarter  of  the  volume,  is 
devoted  to  the  events  of  July  18,  and  is 
a  vivid  account  of  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
dlities.  The  innocent  professor,  roaming 
the  streets  of  Madrid  with  no  credentials, 
the  cook  who  remains  to  look  after  him 
when  his  wife  goes  for  a  vacadon,  va¬ 
rious  private  students  of  the  professor, 
and  odiers  react  in  the  pages  to  the  mo¬ 
mentous  events  of  the  day.  Here  is  fine 
wridng  with  color  and  movement. 

Events  of  the  next  year  are  narrated 
through  contacts  made  by  Professor 
Hamlet  Garcia.  His  cook,  who  ran  off 
to  the  Sierras  as  a  soldier  with  her  man, 
a  cousin  on  the  opposite  side,  and  a  girl 
whom  he  has  been  tutoring  and  who, 
separated  from  her  family,  comes  to  him 
for  protecdon,  give  their  vivid  impres¬ 
sions  of  many  phases  of  Spain’s  tragedy, 
interpreted  by  a  scholar  to  whom  war 
means  nothing  till  Franco’s  Italian 
friends  begin  dropping  bombs  on  him. 
I  know  of  no  better  Hcdonal  portrayal  of 
this  period  than  this  novel. — Willis 
Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 


*  Victor  P6rez  Petit.  El  jardin  de 
Pampinea.  Montevideo.  Edicidn  Na- 
cional.  1944.  364  pages. — Volume  VIII 
of  P^rez  Pedt’s  Obras  Completas.  This 
volume  consists  of  an  extensive  exegesis 
of  the  most  famous  popular  and  fantasdc 
tales  of  all  times  and  various  countries. 
There  are  chapters  on  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nights,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Charles 
Perrault,  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
Chaucer,  and  others,  who  are  treated  not 
merely  with  abundant  informadon  and 
scholarly  competence,  but  often  with  a 
high  degree  of  stylisdc  brilliance.  Some 
of  these  studies  are  so  thorough  and  ex¬ 
haustive  that  they  are  literally  the  last 
word  on  the  subject.  We  were  most  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  study  of  the  Arabian 
Nights^  and  the  convincing  and  illumi¬ 
nating  presentadon  of  the  work  of  An¬ 
dersen. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 
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*  R.  Sinchcz  Granados.  98  horas.  Me¬ 
xico.  Grifica  Panamcricana.  1944. 

211  pages. — Through  flashbacks  and 
conversations  with  fellow  prisoners, 
Enrique  Sdenz  Heredia,  professional 
man  of  Madrid,  packs  into  his  98  hours 
in  military  prison  the  tragedies  of  revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  sufferings  of  war.  This  ex¬ 
ceptional  novel,  dedicated  to  “those  who 
died  for  an  idea  or  a  mistake”  and  writ¬ 
ten  by  an  exiled  Spanish  professor  in 
Mexico,  is  one  of  the  best  Civil  War 
books  that  have  come  out  of  Spain. 
While  the  murderous  destruction  of 
Franco’s  Italian  allies  is  unforgettably 
portrayed,  it  is  the  mistake  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  government,  in  trying  to  track 
down  General  Mola’s  “Fifth  Column,” 
that  causes  the  sufferings  of  the  chief 
character. 

Jailed  in  December,  1936,  Enrique  re¬ 
calls  the  chief  events  since  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  July,  1935,  trying  to 
guess  why  he  was  imprisoned.  Accounts 
by  others  in  jail  cover  events  in  other 
parts  of  Spain,  while  their  conversations 
leap  from  Goya’s  sketches  of  an  earlier 
war  to  the  poetry  of  the  two  great 
martyrs  to  revolution,  Garcia  Lorca  and 
Antonio  Machado.  Another  of  the  un¬ 
numbered  chapters  provides  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  Madrid  under  siege. 

Enrique  is  Anally  released,  but  he  can 
never  feel  the  same,  nor  can  the  reader 
who  has  shared  with  him  the  suspense 
and  expectancy  of  death  during  98  hours 
that  symbolize  the  whole  course  of 
Spain’s  fratricidal  struggle. — Willis 
Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

*  Ivan  Alfonseca.  Antologia  bio- 
grdfica.  Buenos  Aires.  Claridad. 

1943.  184  pages. — The  sub-tide  of  this 
book  is:  La  juventud  de  Santo  Domingo 
en  la  poesta  contempordnea.  It  covers  the 
period  from  1924  to  1942.  Ivan  Alfonseca 
has  been  very  generous  in  his  inclusions, 
and  has  headed  each  group  of  poems 
with  a  short  bio-bibliographical  note  on 
the  poet  represented.  There  is  good  ma¬ 
terial  here,  but  it  is  unequal  in  merit,  as 
is  natural  in  a  collection  which  includes 
61  poets.  We  read  with  especial  pleasure 


the  poems  of  Manuel  del  Cabral,  Tomds 
Herndndez  Franco,  Luis  Shecker, 
Franklin  Mieses  Burgos,  H.  B.  de  Castro 
Noboa,  and  H6ctor  Inchaustegui  Cabral. 
The  influence  of  Garcia  Lorca  is  marked 
in  various  passages  of  the  collecdon.  But 
there  are  a  number  of  singers  here  whose 
voices  are  pure,  untrammeled,  personal. 
Rhetorical  facility  is  too  much  in  evi¬ 
dence;  but  it  is  heartening  to  note  so 
often  a  sober  and  honest  search  for  true 
poetry,  and  to  discover  that  the  search 
has  so  often  been  successful. — Gastdn 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Pedro  Juan  Labarthe.  Reclinatorio. 

Acetre  y  corazdn.  Mexico.  Botas. 
1944.  213  pages. — This  volume  contains 
two  collecdons  of  Labarthe’s  poems 
bound  in  one.  They  mark  the  author  as 
a  mysdc  with  a  decided  element  of  ro¬ 
manticism.  The  poet  himself  speaks  of 
his  growing  mysdeism  and  of  his  inter¬ 
est  in  Teresa  de  Avila,  Luis  de  Granada 
and  Thomas  ^  Kempis.  He  has,  however, 
not  yet  withdrawn  entirely  from  the 
world,  and  can  write  about  such  matters 
as  political  events  in  his  native  country, 
the  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  and  the  like. 

Although  Labarthe’s  latest  poems  are 
carefully  polished  and  striking  in  form, 
one  of  their  outstanding  features  is  their 
absolute  sincerity,  as  well  as  the  purity 
and  clarity  of  their  style.  They  leave  the 
impression  that  the  poet  has  reached  a 
state  of  calmness  and  serenity  of  spirit 
which  is  the  fruit  of  love,  abnegation 
and  tolerance.  They  stamp  Pedro  Juan 
Labarthe  as  the  outstanding  contem¬ 
porary  poet  of  his  island. — Marshall 
Nunn.  University  of  Alabama. 

^  Jos6  Mdrmol.  Cantos  del  peregrino. 

Edited  by  Rafael  Alberto  Arrieta. 
Buenos  Aires.  Estrada.  1943.  liv-1-312 
pages. — This  is  volume  VIII  of  the 
“Biblioteca  de  Clisicos  Argentinos,”  a 
fact  which  explains  and  justiAes  the 
work.  Some  people  question  the  value  of 
Mdrmol’s  poetry.  They  even  question 
the  worth  of  Amalia,  his  famous  novel. 
To  the  people  of  Argentina,  however, 
the  Cantos  del  peregrino  have  a  certain 
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sentimental  and  historical  value  quite 
apart  from  any  aesthetic  considerations. 
They  are  permeated  with  an  intense  love 
of  Argentina,  an  immense  enthusiasm 
for  the  land  and  the  people.  Mirmol  is 
one  of  the  first  Argentine  poets  to  feel 
and  express  the  lush  charm  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  tropics  and  the  beauties  of  Brazil, 
a  land  that  has  had  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  on  recent  Latin  American  poetry. 
In  spite  of  technical  defects,  there  are 
beautiful  passages  that  repay  the  reader. 
Rafael  Alberto  Arrieta,  the  editor,  calls 
the  work  a  “sonata  marina.” 

This  is  a  critical  edition  that  brings 
together  the  results  of  the  best  research. 
Included  are  the  notes  that  Marmol  him¬ 
self  appended  to  the  poem,  original 
notes  by  Arrieta,  and  variant  readings. 
There  are  excellent  introductory  studies 
by  the  editor. — Dorothy  Schons.  The 
University  of  Texas. 

*  Roque  Esteban  Scarpa.  Voz  celestial 
de  Espana.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig¬ 
zag.  1944.  880  pages. — No  nation  is  so 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Catholicism  as 
Spain,  and  in  no  literature  do  we  find 
the  writers  so  often  influenced  by  the 
Catholic  tradition.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  to  meet  with  this  long  anthol¬ 
ogy,  devoted  entirely  to  poems  referring 
to  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  worship 
of  God  and  his  son  Jesus  Christ.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  very  earliest  epic,  the 
Poema  del  Cid,  we  are  led  through  the 
works  of  Gonzalo  de  Berceo,  Juan  Ruiz, 
the  early  lyric  poets,  those  of  the  Golden 
Age,  down  to  the  present.  With  each 
writer  go  a  few  lines  of  biography.  There 
are  two  indexes,  one  at  the  beginning 
with  author’s  name  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  another  at  the  end,  with  the  names 
arranged  chronologically,  and  with  the 
tides  of  all  cited  poems  listed  under 
names  of  authors.  Naturally  an  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  this  type  must  contain  some  of 
the  best  poems  in  Spanish  as  the  propor- 
don  of  religious  verse  is  so  great  in  the 
language.  The  selecdon  seems  to  be  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  one.  One  feature  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  many  readers,  is  that  with 
a  few  excepdons  the  poems  are  short. 


thus  giving  room  for  more  authors  and 
allowing  greater  variety  of  material. — 
Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  R.  Miranda  Solano.  Del  alma  del 
viento  y  de  las  cosas.  Potosi,  Bolivia. 
Ediciones  Potosi.  1938.  69  pages. — This 
slim  litde  volume,  more  important  for 
its  imputations  than  for  its  contents,  is 
apparendy  the  first  work  of  a  promising 
Bolivian  poet.  Del  alma  contains  a  great 
deal  of  white  paper,  but  here  and  there 
overtones  reverberate  beyond  its  bind¬ 
ing.  The  best  of  the  lot  is  the  series  of 
love  poems,  De  la  hora,  especially  num¬ 
bers  4  and  7,  the  latter  beginning: 

A  hora  parece  el  viento 
un  pol^e  mestin  encadenado 
a  los  barrotes  de  la  verja. 

—W.  K.  /. 

K  Esperanza  Zambrano.  Retablos  del 
Viejo  Guanajuato.  Mexico.  Gobierno 
del  Estado  de  Guanajuato.  1943.  30 
pages. — Esperanza  Zambrano  in  her 
fourth  volume  of  verse  writes  twelve 
poems  for  her  patria  chica,  each  faced  by 
a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  subject  cele¬ 
brated.  Sincerity  and  simplicity  save  the 
poems  from  mediocrity,  at  least  for  the 
prejudiced  eyes  of  those  who  love  the 
things  of  which  she  writes — the  road  to 
Marfil  and  the  road  to  Santa  Rosa,  the 
street  of  the  Campanero  and  of  Cao- 
tarranas,  the  garden  of  the  Cantador,  the 
Callejdn  del  Beso,  the  Casdllo  de 
Granaditas,  and  Valenciana,  “nombre  de 
claro  romance.”— Howatt. 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Juan  de  la  Encina.  El  Paisajista  Josl 
Marta  Velasco  (Ensayos  criticos 
sobre  arte  mexicano,  I).  Mexico.  Colegio 
de  Mexico.  1943.  208  pages.  Illustra^. 

— ^Velasco  (1840-1912)  was  a  landscaK 
painter  whose  favorite  subject  was  the 
Valley  of  Mexico.  Life  uneventful;  char¬ 
acter  undramatic;  technique  unobtrusive 
(without  servile  imitation,  it  was  that  of  | 
the  Barbizon  School).  The  abundant  and 
excellent  illustrations  fail  to  do  him  jus¬ 
tice.  But,  even  through  the  limited  me¬ 
dium  of  black-and-white  reproductions. 
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his  aerial  perspective  appears  masterly. 
Reminded  me  of  “Space,”  a  masterpiece 
by  a  little-known  painter,  Chintreuil. 

Not  a  promising  theme  for  a  reader 
who  is  no  art  critic,  and  who,  alas!  does 
not  know  the  Valley  of  Mexico  at  first 
hand.  Yet  I  found  the  book  extremely 
interesting.  A  first-rate  epitome  of  esthet¬ 
ics,  d  propos  Velasco.  At  times,  Juan  de 
la  Encina  uses  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo 
method.  Velasco  had  no  “biography” 
worth  mentioning:  a  perfect  occasion 
for  an  essay  on  Critica  y  Biografta.  Ve¬ 
lasco  was  sent  on  an  official  mission  in 
Europe,  and  was  not  in  the  least  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  Museums:  essay  on  the 
influence  of  Museums  upon  art  educa¬ 
tion.  Velasco  did  not  practise  the  “his¬ 
torical  landscape”  genre,  with  ruins,  ^ 
la  Hubert  Robert:  disquisition  on  the 
charm  of  ruins.  Juan  de  la  Encina  could 
have  given  us  a  chapter  on  the  dialectical- 
materialistic  interpretation  of  art,  on  the 
strength  of  the  fact  that  Velasco  had 
never  heard  of  Marx.  What  a  rich  and 
charming  dissertation  he  could  have 
written  on  Snakes  in  Iceland!  At  any 
rate,  Velasco  was  thoroughly  Mexican, 
thoroughly  honest,  and  radically  differ¬ 
ent  from  Orozco  and  Rivera.  There  is 
quite  a  lesson  in  that:  but  it  is  the  one 
great  problem  in  esthetics  that  Juan  de  la 
Encina  docs  not  discuss. — Albert  Gui- 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

**  Jorge  Manach,  Gilberto  Gonzilez  y 
Contreras,  etc.  Max  ]im6nez.  La  Ha- 
bana.  Scoanc,  Fernindez  y  Cia.  1944.  48 
pages.  With  reproductions  of  Jimenez’s 
paintings. — The  paintings  of  Max  Jime¬ 
nez  are  imaginative,  satirical,  and  uncon¬ 
vincing.  His  fantastic  boneless  figures 
arc  of  gigantic  proportions  and  unreal 
color,  which  is  symbolic  of  something. 
And  by  the  same  token  the  bloated  forms 
arc  undoubtedly  expressive,  funda¬ 
mental,  and  cosmic  (or  at  least  terres¬ 
trial).  The  compositions  arc  simple,  di¬ 
rect,  and  usually  forceful.  If  they  arc  in¬ 
tended  as  satire,  they  arc  successful.  But 
satire  has  no  place  in  great  painting.  And 
it  is  doubtful  if  painting  is  the  most 
powerful  medium  for  satire.  As  a  whole. 


the  paintings  of  Max  Jimenez  are  inter¬ 
esting,  exciting,  and  unimportant. 

But  no  less  than  eight  competent  es¬ 
sayists  disagree  with  me.  Jorge  Manach 
maintains  that  the  essential  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  modern  aesthetic,  especially  in 
the  plastic  arts,  is  the  rebellion  against 
naturalism.  The  greatest  enemy  of  the 
“Spirit”  is  “Nature.”  He  finds  Jimenez 
a  spirit  of  imaginative  and  expressive 
vigor.  Gilberto  Gonzilez  y  Contreras 
writes:  “Max  Jimenez  .  .  .  has  a  special 
predilection  for  gigantism.  He  has  intro¬ 
duced  into  painting  barbaric  forms  and 
terrestrial  attraction.  His  paintings  have 
sculptural  quality  and  poetic  sensitivity. 
What  he  expresses  is  not  the  external 
world,  but  its  inner  thought.”  Rafael 
Sudrez  Soils:  “All  is  confusion — primi¬ 
tivism — at  the  same  time  interpreting 
and  being  interpreted,  the  color,  the 
form,  the  movement,  the  integration  of 
one  clement  with  another;  vegetables  as 
thought  symbols,  man  as  the  elements, 
and  above  all,  human  misery  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  entity  strange  to  the  light  of  na¬ 
ture.”  The  painter  David  Alfaro  Siquei¬ 
ros:  “But  the  concrete  fact  is  that  in  his 
work  the  dramatic  clement  appears  very 
essential  .  . .  not  the  subjective  dramatic 
clement  alone  .  .  .  the  dramatic  clement 
entire,  the  true  dramatic  clement,  which 
is  of  fundamental  interest  ...  to  all  the 
painters  of  the  Nco-rcalist  and  Neo- 
humanist  school  of  which  I  form  a  part. 
The  dramatic  element,  in  short,  of  all 
the  great  schools  of  the  past.” 

People  say  the  funniest  things  about 
art. — Joe  Taylor.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Fcrmrn  A.  Anzalaz.  Senderos  pro- 
Itficos.  Aimogasta  (La  Rioja,  Argen¬ 
tina).  “Tribuna.”  1943.  120  pages. — 
This  book  carries  the  sub-title  Historia 
y  foll(lore.  In  a  simple,  pleasant  and 
colorful  style,  the  author  discusses  the 
historical  origin  of  “La  zamba  de  Var¬ 
gas”  (one  of  the  most  interesting  items 
in  the  book,  accompanied  by  popular 
song-stanzas),  traces  a  fine  spiritual 
portrait  of  the  Rioja  intellectual  Joaquin 
V.  Gonzilez,  describes  localities  like  the 
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famous  “Scnor  dc  la  Pena”;  makes  some 
examination  of  regional  flora  and  fauna, 
including  four  chapters  devoted  to  the 
olive,  and  one  to  the  “coyuyo.”  The  book 
is  a  praiseworthy  presentation  of  the 
beauties  and  characteristic  merits  of  the 
Province  of  La  Rioja,  as  well  as  an  effort 
to  indicate  possible  improvements. — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Arturo  Campion  y  Jaime-Bon.  El 
genio  de  Nabarra.  Buenos  Aires. 
Editorial  Vasca  Ekin.  1942.  162  pages. 
(Biblioteca  de  cultura  vasca,  no.  1.) — 
Arturo  Campion’s  long  and  productive 
life  came  to  an  end  in  1936,  just  before 
his  beloved  Basque  fatherland  was  sub¬ 
jugated  by  the  Franquistas.  But  Cam¬ 
pion,  a  sort  of  Jakob  Grimm  in  Basque 
history,  left  behind  a  tradition  that  has 
done  much  to  help  Basque  intellectuals 
over  the  difficult  years  that  have  passed 
since  his  death.  Accordingly,  although 
these  essays  on  the  Basque  country,  race, 
and  history  are  almost  half  a  century  old, 
this  new  edition  is  especially  appropriate 
at  this  time.  Like  the  ten  weighty  vol¬ 
umes  of  Campion’s  Euskjinanas ,  this 
pocket  volume  is  readable  but  sound. 
There  is  a  portrait  and  a  short  biography 
of  the  author. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

*  J.  M.  B.  Farfan.  I.  El  Quechua 
bibliogrdfico.  II.  IJna  leyenda  del 
mes  de  agosto,  en  sus  versiones  quechua, 
castellana  e  inglesa.  Lima.  Imprenta  del 
Museo  Nacional.  1943.  12  pages. — K  re¬ 
print  from  the  Revista  del  Museo  Na¬ 
cional  del  Peru.  J.  M.  B.  Farfan,  an 
authority  on  Quechuan  culture,  divides 
his  bibliography  into  the  Confessional, 
the  Grammatical  and  the  Literary,  and 
reminds  us  that  the  earliest  Quechua 
bibliography  was  the  work  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  missionaries.  The  first  grammatical 
bibliographer  was  Fray  Domingo  de 
San  Tomds;  the  most  important  item  in 
the  scanty  literary  listing  is  that  jewel 
of  a  drama  Ollantay  (Quechua:  tJllan- 
tay).  As  to  the  confessional  works,  the 
compiler  assures  us  that  they  are  numer¬ 
ous  in  all  the  Quechua  provinces,  and 


promises  detailed  information  about 
them  in  a  later  publication.  The  paper 
is  supplemented  with  an  ingenious 
Quechua  legend,  whose  original,  Au- 
gustu-Killa,  is  then  translated  into  Span¬ 
ish  and  into  English. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

*  Nuevo  Atlas  geogrdfico  de  las  Ame¬ 
ricas.  Buenos  Aires.  Jose  Anesi.  1943. 

24  pages  of  maps  in  colors.  A  total  of  76 
maps  and  diagrams. — Detail  maps  of 
Latin  America  arc  not  easy  to  find,  and 
this  well-made  atlas  of  the  Americas 
should  be  as  useful  on  this  side  the  Rio 
Grande  as  on  the  other.  There  is  a  good 
physical  map  of  North  America,  a  po¬ 
litical  map  of  the  Northern  Continent 
accompanied  by  a  small  map  of  the 
United  States  showing  the  states  and 
their  capitals,  six  small  maps  of  North 
America  indicating  rainfall,  distribution 
of  vegetation,  density  of  population, 
chief  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral 
products;  and  a  full-map  of  the  United 
States,  which  would  seem  to  render  the 
smaller  one  shown  earlier  entirely  use¬ 
less.  Twenty  of  the  twenty-four  plates 
deal  with  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
America.  As  with  many  of  our  own  at¬ 
lases,  the  smaller  countries  are  treated 
much  more  kindly  than  the  big  ones. 
Uruguay,  for  instance,  which  is  about 
three-fourths  as  large  as  the  state  of 
Wyoming,  is  allotted  the  same  space  here 
as  Brazil,  which  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  United  States  of  America. 
Moreover,  the  maps  arc  not  paginated, 
so  that  it  takes  a  little  time  to  find  one. — 
R.  T.  H. 

*  Miguel  Angel  Peral.  Diccionano 
biogrdfico  mexicano.  Mexico.  P.A.C. 

1944.  2  volumes.  844  pages,  continuous 
pagination. — Petal’s  work  representing 
eight  years  of  study  will  only  be  a  stop¬ 
gap  until  some  Mexican  biographical 
dictionary  conceived  and  executed  on 
the  scale  of  the  great  English,  German, 
and  American  works  appears.  While 
these  two  volumes  which  include  all 
prominent  living  and  dead  Mexicans 
from  Cuauhtemoc  to  Vicente  Lombardo 
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Toledano  will  be  invaluable  for  ready 
reference,  they  are  distinctly  amateurish. 
No  bibliographical  data  is  given,  dates  of 
birth  and  death  are  frequently  omitted, 
no  search  has  been  made  for  many  birth¬ 
places  otherwise  easily  obtainable,  dates 
of  books  by  literary  men  are  omitted.  In 
certain  fields  the  present  work  is  par¬ 
ticularly  weak.  Among  the  early  printers 
of  Mexico  we  look  in  vain  for  the  names 
of  Juan  Pablos,  Gil  Barrero,  Antonio  de 
Espinosa,  Pedro  Ocharte,  Antonio 
Ricardo,  and  Juan  de  Alcazar. 

On  the  other  hand,  librarians  will  wel¬ 
come  the  work  for  casing  the  burden¬ 
some  task  of  locating  simple  identifying 
data.  Hitherto  it  has  been  necessary  to 
go  to  other  equally  weak  but  far  less 
comprehensive  collections  or  to  attempt 
to  use  Juan  B.  Iguiniz’  Bibiiogrdfica 
biogrdfica  mexicana  (1930),  a  biblio¬ 
graphical  index  to  7,000  Mexican  biog¬ 
raphies.  Iguiniz’  valuable  work  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  practical  except  in  the  large  or 
highly  specialized  historical  library.  For 
contemporary  biography  the  present 
work  is  the  best  source  in  print,  but  still 
it  docs  not  even  supersede  Who’s  Who  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Mexican  Social 
Directory  of  1943,  both  of  which  contain 
biographies  not  to  be  found  in  Peral. 
Petal’s  work  will  be  useful  and  much  in 
demand  by  students  of  Mexican  history, 
but  for  citations  the  basic  authoritative 
sources  should  be  used. — Lawrence  S. 
Thompson.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

**  Juan  Augusto  Perea  y  Salvador 
Perea.  Glosario  etimoldgico  Tatno- 
Espahol.  Mayagilez,  Puerto  Rico.  Insti¬ 
tute  de  Literatura  Puertorriquena.  1941. 
127  pages. — The  language  of  the  Greater 
Antilles  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  inva¬ 
sion  was  the  Taino.  Of  this  tongue  little 
has  remained,  with  the  exception  of  place 
names  and  a  few  words  now  in  use  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  even  in  other  parts  of 
Latin  America  and  in  foreign  languages, 
such  as  English.  This  is  the  first  volume 
of  three  which  the  authors  plan.  In  this 
volume  arc  words  dealing  with  man  and 
the  family,  parts  of  the  body,  the  house 
and  its  furniture.  To  be  discussed  in 


later  volumes  are  religion,  witchcraft, 
animals,  trees  and  flowers,  geographical 
names,  and  other  items.  We  cite  here  a 
few  of  the  words  which  arc  familiar  to 
us  and  which  have  been  preserved  in  one 
way  or  other  from  oblivion.  Huracdn, 
hurricane;  sabana,  plain;  cayo,  island, 
key.  Words  which  have  not  come  into 
English,  but  which  are  common  in 
Spanish,  are:  cacique,  chief,  Jtbaro,  peas¬ 
ant  in  Puerto  Rico,  hamaca,  which  we 
know  as  hammock,  and  henequen,  the 
source  of  fibres  for  rope  making.  The 
book  is  on  a  strictly  scientific  basis  and 
is  provided  with  an  extensive  bibliogra¬ 
phy  dealing  with  the  Tafno  and  other 
Indian  languages  spoken  in  Venezuela 
and  the  region  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. — 
Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Dr.  Antonio  Peyrf.  Dermatologta. 

Mexico.  Companfa  General  Editora. 
1943.  333  pages.  $6.00  m/n. — This 
manual  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Spanish  scientists  whom  Gen¬ 
eral  Franco  generously  contributed  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Dr.  Peyrf  was 
formerly  with  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Barcelona,  and  was  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  “Lucha  antivcncrea  y  antilep- 
rosa  de  Cataluna.”  He  is  now  connected 
with  the  Medical  School  in  Monterrey, 
Mexico.  His  new  book  does  not  purport 
to  be  a  complete  treatise  on  dermatology, 
but  an  elementary  work  for  students.  It 
does,  however,  endeavor  to  take  account 
at  every  point  of  the  latest  data  on  all 
subjects  treated.  Prepared  by  a  physician 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  leprosy, 
and  in  a  country  where  that  formidable 
disease  is  rather  prevalent,  it  naturally 
treats  leprosy  in  rather  exceptional  detail. 
—H.  K.  L. 

*  Constancio  C.  Vigil.  Marta  y  Jorge. 

Buenos  Aires.  Atlantida.  15th  edi¬ 
tion.  1943.  156  pages. — Sketches  written 
to  inspire  the  child  with  love  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  things  that  surround  him, 
both  animate  and  inanimate.  The 
author,  a  deservedly  popular  writer  of 
children’s  books,  named  this  volume  in 
memory  of  his  own  two  children,  who 
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“no  cstin  mis  cn  csta  ticrra.”  Many  of 
these  sketches  have  appeared  in  the  ex¬ 
cellent  child’s  magazine,  Billil^en. 

Although  the  sketches  are  definitely 
instructive  and  often  didactic,  the 
author’s  light  touch  and  delicate  fantasy 
makes  them  pleasant  reading.  They  are 
ttJd  in  the  first  person.  The  mosquito 
complains  that  human  beings  have  de¬ 
clare  war  to  the  death  against  him  and 
says  it  is  “horrible  to  think  of  a  world 
without  mosquitoes.”  The  football  re¬ 
lates  a  harrowing  experience  in  which  he 
was  locked  away  for  several  days  with 


only  rats  and  cockroaches  for  company 
because  he  had  broken  a  window.  The 
ketde,  who  lives  in  constant  heat,  thinks 
that  winter  must  be  very  pleasant.  The 
letter  A  explains  why  his  position  at  the 
head  of  the  alphabet  indicates  his  su¬ 
periority  over  the  other  letters.  The  snail 
says  he  carries  his  house  on  his  back  to 
avoid  the  embarrassment  of  having  to 
dislodge  trespassers. 

The  excellent  illustrations  in  color  by 
the  artist  Federico  Ribas  display  the  same 
whimsical  charm  that  characterizes  the 
sketches. — Vesta  Condon.  Chicago. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Boo^s  in  Various  Languages,  see  ’‘Head-Liners*’) 


*  Chauncey  Goodrich.  A  PocJ{et  Dic¬ 
tionary  (Chinese-English)  and  Pe- 
l{ingese Syllabary.  (First  printed  in  China 
in  1891;  frequently  reprinted  in  China.) 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1944. — ^For  a  handy-size  Chinese-Eng¬ 
lish  dictionary  this  is  one  of  the  best  now 
obtainable.  It  is  reproduced  by  offset 
photograph  from  the  Shanghai  reprint 
of  1918.  As  the  Introduction  to  this 
American  edition  states,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  a  completely  revised  edition,  “which 
was  in  press  (in  China)  in  December, 
1941,  was  one  of  the  many  casualties  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  outbreak  of  war  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Japan.” 

This  dictionary  will  be  most  useful 
for  the  study  of  the  written  language. 
It  is  ideal  for  refreshing  one’s  memory  of 
how  to  write  the  all-too-easily-forgotten 
Chinese  characters.  Its  definitions  are 
clear  and  concise.  It  contains  nearly  10,- 
000  different  characters.  A  minor  handi¬ 
cap  is  that  a  number  of  the  characters  are 
reproduced  in  blurred  and  indistinct 
form.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  present 
edition,  which  reproduces  the  1918  re¬ 
print  adequately.  It  is,  if  anything,  an 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  dictionary. 


since  it  reminds  one  of  the  frequent  re- 
printings  necessary  to  supply  the  demand 
for  it. 

Goodrich  limits  himself  almost  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  definition  of  monosyllabic 
terms  (single  characters),  a  restriction 
necessary  in  order  to  compile  so  compre¬ 
hensive  a  dictionary  in  so  small  a  volume. 
But  colloquial  Chinese  speech  is  formed 
to  a  large  extent  of  polysyllabic  terms.  It 
follows  that  to  those  who  are  primarily 
interested  in  the  spoken  language,  this 
dictionary  will  be  of  minor  value.  This, 
however,  is  true,  to  perhaps  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent,  of  all  the  other  dictionaries  this  re¬ 
viewer  has  seen.  The  field  remains  open 
for  a  Chinese-English,  English-Chinese 
dictionary  of  comparable  size  which  will 
serve  the  increasing  needs  of  that  large 
group  of  Americans,  both  military  and 
civilian,  who  are  studying  and  usiM 
Chinese  as  a  living,  spoken,  colloquial 
language. — Nelson  Fuson.  CPS  Camp, 
Trenton,  North  Dakota. 

W  H.  W.  King.  King’s  English-Chinese 
Dictionary  and  Phrase  Boo\.  (Self 
Pronouncing.)  The  Story  Book  Press. 
Dallas  10,  Texas.  1944.  154  pages.  $2.50. 
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—Kings  Way  To  Say  It  In  Conversa¬ 
tional  Chinese.  King  Publications.  Box 
1055.  Dallas,  Texas.  1944. 100  pages.  $1. 
—The  Dictionary  lists  “2000  high  fre¬ 
quency  words,  over  600  phrases,  100 
basic  sentences,  and  a  wealth  of  other 
material.”  Items  are  given  in  English, 
with  their  Chinese  equivalents  in  a  ro- 
manized  form,  respelled  according  to 
King’s  own  system,  which  seems  satis¬ 
factory,  except  that  nothing  is  said  about 
the  values  of  the  common  combinations 
“ur”  and  “er.”  Tones  are  shown  by  the 
traditional  system  of  numbers. — ^The 
guide  to  Conversational  Chinese  shows 
tones  merely  “in  a  phonetic  English 
spelling  that  comes  near  the  true  Chinese 
tones.”  But  it  is  not  possible  to  show  Chi¬ 
nese  tones  by  means  of  Latin  letters  un¬ 
less  certain  letters,  or  groups  of  letters 
used  are  beforehand  identified  with  cer¬ 
tain  tones,  as  is  done  rather  satisfactorily 
in  at  least  one  other,  well-known  system 
of  romanizing  Chinese.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  to  come  “near”  the  true  Chinese 
tone  with  the  King  system,  it  would  not 
be  near  enough  to  be  correct.  However, 
King  wisely  suggests  to  the  users  of  his 
book  that  if  they  “will  listen  to  their 
Chinese  friends  they  will  quickly  make 
MX  of  the  right  tone  placement.” — ^This 
dictionary  sails  forth  under  the  flag  of 
faith  and  hope,  and  one  may  never  know 
how  it  stands  up  under  the  stress  of 
actual  demands  in  the  Held. — ^It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  anything  on  the  level  of  the 
two  King  books  surpasses,  or  even 
equals,  the  accuracy,  dependability,  and 
usefulness  of  the  conversational  guides 
for  Chinese  and  other  languages  which 
have  been  prepared  for  the  U.  S.  Army 
and  Navy  by  the  professional  linguists 
with  the  assistance  of  natives  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  respective  languages  are 
spoken. — F.  Frauchiger.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Tech.  Sergeant  L.  Y.  Ming,  U.  S. 

Marine  Corps.  Sosho  Dictionary. 
South  Pasadena,  California.  P.  D.  and 
lone  Perkins.  1944.  145  pages.  $2.50.— 
uninitiated,  Chinese  and  Japanese 
writing  is  a  litde  world  of  Oriental 


mysteries  all  its  own.  But  the  war  has 
done  much  to  provide  many  Americans 
with  a  key  to  these  mysteries.  A  number 
of  universities  now  offer  Japanese,  and 
the  efficiency  of  Army  and  Navy  classes 
in  this  and  other  languages  is  common 
knowledge.  Whereas  before  the  war  text¬ 
books  in  Japanese  were  rare,  there  are 
now  dozens  of  them.  This  valuable 
Sosho  (sometimes  called  grass  script) 
dictionary  shows  the  most  common 
variations  which  the  Chinese  characters 
as  used  in  Japanese  (the  Kanji),  and  the 
Japanese  Kana  letters,  assume  in  hand¬ 
written  form.  It  contains  over  3500 
characters,  “chosen  on  the  basis  of  com¬ 
mon  usage  in  the  military  language,” 
and  arranged  in  the  traditional  manner 
according  to  radicals.  Sergeant  Ming’s 
compilation  will  prove  to  be  of  benefit 
to  those  who,  after  having  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  printed  forms  of  the 
letters,  face  the  task  of  reading  hand¬ 
written  Japanese  text. — Fritz  Frauchi¬ 
ger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Vlado  dementis.  Slovdci  a  Slovan- 
stvo.  London.  Czechoslovak  Com¬ 
mittee  for  All-Slav  Solidarity.  1944.  64 
pages.  2/6. — Vlado  Clementis,  well- 
known  Slovak  lawyer,  member  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Parliament,  and  literary 
critic,  gives  a  short  but  very  compre¬ 
hensive  picture  of  the  relations  between 
the  Slovaks  and  the  other  Slavic  peoples. 
He  traces  the  different  trends  toward 
Slavic  brotherhood  which  originated  on 
Slovak  soil.  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
in  Slovakia  that  the  idea  of  Slavic  solidar¬ 
ity  was  first  conceived.)  Especially  in¬ 
formative  are  the  chapters  dealing  with 
the  old  Panslavism  and  the  new  All-Slav 
solidarity.  There  is  an  appendix  com¬ 
prising  poems  of  Slovak  authors  on  the 
theme  of  Slav  solidarity,  from  the  early 
days  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  our 
own  time.— E.  C.  Weis\ppf.  New  York. 

^  Josef  Hejret.  Cesi  a  Slovanstvo.  Lon¬ 
don.  “(!i^hoslov4k,”  together  with 
the  Committee  for  Allslav  Unity  in 
Great  Britain.  1944.  116  pages.  3  shill¬ 
ings. — The  fourth  volume  of  the  series 
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My  a  SlovanS,  dedicated  to  the  analysis 
of  the  relations  of  the  Czechs,  Slovaks, 
Carpathian  Ukrainians  with  the  other 
Slavic  nations.  The  author,  who  is  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Exile  “(!!)echoslovdk,”  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  concise  sketch  of  the  history  of 
inter-Slav  relations  as  mirrored  in  the 
development  of  the  Czech  people.  He 
gives  useful  information  on  the  Hussite 
revolution  and  Poland,  the  Czech  Re¬ 
birth  and  its  repercussions  in  the  Slavic 
world  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  echo  of  the  Russian  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1905  in  the  Czech  lands,  the 
“Slavic  policy”  of  Kramif  and  that  of 
Thomas  Masaryk.  The  chapters  on 
Czechoslovak-Soviet  relations  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  fragmentary.  In  his  well-intentioned 
effort  to  further  the  policy  of  friendship 
and  alliance  (a  policy  which  has  the 
support  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Czechs  and  Slovaks),  the  historian 
omits  the  dark  history  of  the  Siberian 
Anabasis  with  the  Czechoslovak  Legions 
in  the  role  of  foreign  intervention¬ 
ists.  It  seems  to  this  reviewer  that 
without  ignoring  that  episode,  he  could 
have  made  a  very  strong  point  of  the  fact 
that  in  spite  of  the  unhappy  history  of 
the  Legions  in  Siberia,  Czechoslovak- 
Russian  friendship  has  steadily  grown 
and  has  neutralized  all  the  painful 
memories  of  the  Siberian  adventure. — 
A  few  very  interesting  historical  docu¬ 
ments  are  added  to  the  volume. — F.  C. 
Weist^opf.  New  York. 

W  A.  A.  van  Rhijn,  Ed.  Nieuw  Neder¬ 
land.  Bijdragen  van  buiten  bezel 
gebied  in  verband  met  den  wederop- 
bouw  van  ons  land.  New  York.  Querido. 
1944.  344  pages. — The  publication  of 
these  thirteen  essays  on  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  Netherlands  is  indicative  of  the 
far-sighted,  well-balanced  program  for 
the  future  being  formulated  by  Nether- 
landers  now  in  exile.  The  authors  were 
leaders  in  the  Dutch  government  (in¬ 
cluding  four  cabinet  officers),  the  army 
and  navy,  business  and  intellectual  life. 
Topics  covered  by  the  various  con¬ 
tributors  include  discussions  of  the 


Netherlands’  place  in  the  new  world 
order,  Indonesian  questions,  defense, 
transportation,  business,  finance,  social 
policy,  art,  and  religion  in  post-war  Hol¬ 
land.  Throughout  the  volume  there  is  a 
hopeful  but  realistic  note.  The  con¬ 
tributors  reveal  a  profound  faith  in 
democratic  processes,  and  there  is  a 
strong  overtone  of  friendship  for  the 
United  States.  Holland’s  problems,  as 
expressed  in  this  volume,  are  of  especial 
interest — more  so  than  those  of  S^ndi- 
navia  and  the  Balkans — because  they  be¬ 
long  to  an  empire  whose  vital  interests 
are  not  confined  to  Europe  but  also  have 
profound  importance  for  the  future  of 
the  Far  East. — Latvrence  S.  Thompson. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

*  Leo  van  Puyvelde.  T he  Dutch  Draw¬ 
ings  in  the  Collection  of  H.  M.  the 
King  at  Windsor  Castle.  London.  The 
Phaidon  Press.  1944.  78  pages  of  text, 
142  plates  of  reproductions.  £1.5.0. — Re¬ 
production  in  book  form  of  famous 
paintings,  together  with  erudite  and 
elaborate  notes,  have  taken  the  place  of 
visits  to  museums  in  time  of  war.  The 
Director  of  the  Belgian  Royal  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  who  is  also  Professor  of  Art 
at  the  University  of  Liege,  here  cata¬ 
logues  778  drawings,  and  his  informative 
notes  are  a  source  of  delight  and  profit  to 
the  reader.  The  illustrations  are  excel¬ 
lent,  and  the  aims,  technique,  personal¬ 
ity  of  the  artists  are  very  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  sketches  and  drawings,  more 
apparent  sometimes  than  in  a  finished 
painting.  Quiet  contemplation,  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  life,  shrewdly  humorous  ob¬ 
servation  are  evident  in  many  of  them, 
and  we  are  always  forced  to  admire  their 
perfection  of  craftsmanship.  Among  the 
sixteenth  century  drawings  simple 
scenes,  so  captivating  in  Dutch  art,  pre¬ 
dominate:  waterside  houses,  an  old 
manor  with  a  moat,  a  hay  wagon,  fisher¬ 
men,  the  pleasures  of  the  ice,  a  cottage  in¬ 
terior,  the  interior  of  an  inn  (a  favorite 
subject) — often  gaily  colored.  Many 
Dutch  artists  have  visited  Italy,  and  the 
Italian  influence  is  often  evident.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  no  Rembrandt  in  the  c(A- 
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lection,  the  book  reproduces  some  ex¬ 
amples  from  his  school,  Jewish  types  and 
Bible  scenes.  Salomon  and  Jacob  van 
Ruysdael,  Adriaen  and  Isaac  van  Ostade, 
Paulus  Potter,  are  well  represented.  Out¬ 
standing  among  the  works  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  artists  are  a  magnificent 
drawing  of  the  Palazzo  Barberini  and  a 
View  of  Rheinfels,  by  Isaac  de  Mon- 
cheron;  and  a  Market-Place  and  Town 
Hall  of  Haarlem,  by  Hendrik  de  Winter. 

The  reproductions  arc  arranged  chron¬ 
ologically,  and  the  book  closes  with  an 
alphabetical  index  of  artists,  with  bio¬ 
graphical  notes,  provenance  of  the  works 
listed,  and  some  description  of  each. — 
Use  Cohnen.  London. 

*  An  Army  of  Heroes.  Translated  by 
Elizabeth  Donnelly.  Moscow.  For¬ 
eign  Languages  Publishing  House.  1944. 
172  pages. — ^Fourteen  authentic  personal 
sketches  dealing  with  important  events 
of  the  war  in  1943.  The  last  paper  is  an 
optimistic  and  stirring  essay  by  Ilya 
Ehrenbourg  on  T he  Soul  of  Russia.  The 
sketches  in  general  arc  realistic  without 
sordidness,  frank,  vigorous,  at  times 
humorous,  interspersed  with  poetic  tid¬ 
bits  of  description,  readable  and  in¬ 
vigorating. — J.  M.  A. 

*  Mercer  Cook.  Five  French  Negro 
Authors.  Washington,  D.  C.  The  As¬ 
sociated  Publishers.  1943.  164  pages. — 
Critico-biographical  studies  of  Julien 
Raimond,  Charles  Bissette,  Alexandre 
Dumas  pbre,  Auguste  Lacaussadc,  and 
Rcn6  Maran.  Literary  and  personal  side¬ 
lights  on  a  group  of  French  authors  little 
known  in  America,  with  the  exception 
of  Dumas.  Written  by  a  professor  of 
French  in  Atlanta  University,  this  book 
handles  with  commendable  restraint  the 
matter  of  racial  discrimination,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  it  may  affect  and  handicap 
genius. — Robert  Avrett.  Texas  College 
of  Mines  and  Metallurgy. 

*  Ida  Gertrude  Everson.  George 
Henry  Calvert,  American  Literary 

Pioneer.  New  York.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1944.  xiv+330  pages.  $3.75.— 


George  Henry  Calvert  (1803-1889) 
learned  early  in  life  to  appreciate  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Old  World.  Following  the 
example  set  by  some  of  his  Harvard  in¬ 
structors,  he  studied  at  Gottingen  where 
he  was  introduced  into  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature  by  Professor  Be- 
ncckc  “who  may  be  called  the  father  of 
the  German  language  in  America,  for 
he  was  the  teacher  of  Everett,  Ticknor, 
Cogswell  and  Bancroft.”  Calvert  became 
the  first  American  translator  of  Schiller’s 
Don  Carlos,  rendered  a  number  of 
Goethe’s  poems  and  letters  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  was  one  of  the  first  Americans 
to  hail  the  author  of  Faust  as  “an  un¬ 
selfish,  sympathetic,  human  man.”  He 
published  essays  on  the  philosopher 
Joseph  Joubert  and  the  critic  Sainte- 
Beuve  interspersed  with  translations  of 
some  of  their  writings.  He  expounded 
the  ideas  of  the  French  socialist  Charles 
Fourier  in  numerous  lectures  and  in  a 
book.  Introduction  to  Social  Science.  He 
was  the  author  of  biographies  of  Goethe, 
Charlotte  von  Stein,  Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth  and  Rubens.  In  1877,  a 
translation  of  his  book  on  the  Flemish 
painter  appeared  in  the  leading  liberal 
paper  of  Antwerp,  Le  Pricurseur. 

Miss  Everson  has  written  an  excellent 
study  of  a  man  who,  although  his  writ¬ 
ings  have  received  comparatively  litde 
notice,  must  be  considered  an  important 
literary  pioneer.  The  biography,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  recent  valuable  article  on 
George  Henry  Calvert,  Admirer  of 
Goethe  by  Harry  W.  Pfund  (in  Studies 
in  Honor  of  John  Albrecht  Waiz,  1941), 
gives  a  complete  picture  of  Calvert’s 
part  in  the  transplanting  of  letters  and 
ideas  from  Europe  to  the  United  States. 
— Horst  Frenz.  Indiana  University. 

*  A.  E.  Fersman.  T u/enty-five  Years  of 
Soviet  Natural  Science.  Moscow. 
Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House. 
1944.  59  pages. — During  the  period  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  brief  history  of  science  in 
Russia  the  number  of  scientific  societies 
grew  from  about  150  to  over  2000,  and 
the  number  of  research  workers  official¬ 
ly  associated  with  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
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enccs  increased  40'fold.  Publication  in¬ 
creased  enormously.  The  emphasis  has 
been  on  coK)perative  efiort  and  on  the 
practical  application  of  science  to  the 
utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  peace  as  well  as  for  war.  Per¬ 
haps  this  litde  book  is  unduly  eulogistic 
and  perhaps  it  emphasizes  too  much  the 
differences  between  the  conduct  of  sci¬ 
entific  research  in  the  Union  and  else¬ 
where,  but  it  is  of  value  in  presenting  to 
the  world  something  of  the  aims  and  ac¬ 
complishments  of  scientific  men  in  a  so¬ 
cialized  state. — A.  O.  Wessc.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

«  W.  E.  Hart.  Hitler's  Generals.  New 
York.  Doubleday,  Doran.  1944.  222 
pages.  $2.75. — ^This  very  timely  and  in¬ 
terestingly  written  volume  sketches  the 
character  and  career  of  nine  military  and 
naval  leaders  who  have  been  in  the  lime¬ 
light  the  past  four  years.  “W.  E.  Hart,” 
according  to  the  book  jacket,  is  the 
pseudonym  of  a  former  German  cavalry 
officer  who  came  into  conflict  with  Hit¬ 
ler,  and  headed  an  anti-Nazi  group  in 
Germany  from  1934-38.  After  war  broke 
out,  he  joined  the  British  army,  was 
eventually  wounded  and  invalid^  out, 
and  has  since  been  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  work  in  England.  This  jacket 
statement  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
character  of  the  book.  The  author  fre- 
quendy  speaks  of  “our  forces”  when  he 
means  the  Bridsh,  but  occasionally 
makes  a  slip  in  using  an  English  word 
with  a  German  meaning,  e.g.  “com¬ 
mandant”  for  captain,  and  “wharfs” 
(W  erf  ten)  where  he  means,  not  wharfs, 
but  shipyards. 

This  ex<avalry  officer  seems  to  have, 
especially  for  the  pre-1939  period,  an  un¬ 
canny  inside  knowledge  of  the  shady, 
corrupt  and  servile  character  of  the  am- 
bidous  climbers  who  rose  to  power  by 
toadying  to  Hider.  This  comes  out  par- 
dcularly  in  his  cynical  and  often  amus¬ 
ing  sketches  of  Generals  Rommel  and 
Milch  and  Admirals  Raeder  and  Doe- 
nitz.  For  General  Werner  von  Fritsch’s 
ability,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  a  high 
regard.  But  whether  his  dramatic  ac¬ 


counts  of  Himmler’s  attempt  to  seize 
Fritsch  in  a  villa  near  Potsdam  and  of  his 
assassinadon  by  S.S.  men  near  Warsaw 
in  1939  are  reliable,  we  have  some 
doubts. 

The  author  also  has  a  high  regard  for 
the  military  ability  and  honest  character 
of  General  von  Rundstedt,  who  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  command  of  the  Western 
Front  soon  after  the  Allied  invasion  of 
Normandy.  He  likewise  has  good  words 
for  Brauchitsch  and  Bock.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  three  men  whose  ability 
the  author  praises  (Fritsch,  Brauchitsch 
and  Rundstedt)  were  eventually  sacked 
by  Hider  and  his  minions;  two  others, 
whose  incompetence  was  matched  only 
by  their  intriguing  personal  ambition 
(Keitel  and  ^eder)  have  also  been 
ousted  by  the  intriguing  ambidon  of 
their  subordinates.  Admiral  Doenitz, 
who  once  raised  high  hopes  by  his  con¬ 
struction  of  U-boats  and  his  promise  that 
they  would  win  the  war,  sprang  to  the 
microphone  immediately  after  Hider 
and  Gdring  had  spoken  on  the  day  (July 
20  or  22,  1944)  when  General  Stauflen- 
berg  threw  a  bomb  which  nearly  re¬ 
lieved  the  world  of  the  Fuehrer  and  his 
whole  staff. 

A  good  book,  with  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs,  for  background  on  this  first,  but 
prc^ably  not  last,  plot  of  the  generals  to 
get  rid  of  their  criminal  and  incom¬ 
petent  commander  in  chief. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Edwin  Honig.  Garcia  Lorca.  Nor¬ 
folk,  Conn.  New  Direcdons  Books. 
1944.  232  pages.  $1.50. — One  line  will 
live  in  the  mind  of  every  reader  of  this 
book:  “the  song  I  never  shall  sing.”  For 
Lorca,  who  died  before  a  Franco  firing 
squad  in  1936,  had  revealed  in  his  short 
life  of  thirty-seven  years  the  beginnings 
at  least  of  a  great  poet  and  dramadst,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  lusty  power  of  growth. 
Born  in  Granada,  he  drew  inspiration 
from  the  rich  Andalusian  and  Moorish 
folklore  as  well  as  from  the  drama  of  the 
Golden  Age.  He  was  a  musician  of  talent 
and  had  an  eye  for  the  painter’s  art:  his 
use  of  both  gifts  adds  gready  to  the  orig- 
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inality  of  his  writing.  Mr.  Honig  traces 
with  clarity  and  precision  the  main  in¬ 
fluences  which  shaped  his  work,  always 
marking  how  he  gave  his  personal  touch 
to  all  that  he  absorbed  from  tradition. 
His  last  years  were  devoted  to  symbolist 
drama.  Of  special  interest  is  the  gradual 
evolution  from  lyric  poet  to  playwright. 
Mr.  Honig’s  mastery  of  his  subject  is 
proved  by  the  acumen  with  which  he  fol¬ 
lows  this  development.  He  makes  also 
suggestive  comparisons  between  Lorca 
and  the  contemporary  Irish  national 
theatre,  and  with  Whitman,  Rilke  and 
others.  There  is  generous  quotation 
from  the  verse,  followed  by  literal  trans¬ 
lations.  Thus  all  may  judge  the  appraisal, 
at  once  enthusiastic  and  critical,  of  a 
poet  who  has  been  hailed  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  European  literature  of  our 
day. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  Samuel  Guy  Inman  and  C.  E.  Casta¬ 
neda.  A  History  of  Latin  America 
for  Schools.  New  York.  Macmillan. 
1944. 442  double-column  pages.  $2.20. — 
The  distinguished  authority  on  Latin 
America  and  the  energetic  Mexican- 
American  librarian  and  historian  have 
written  a  useful  history.  Although  mod- 
esdy  earmarked  “for  schools,”  it  will 
make  profitable  reading  for  all  children 
under  eighty.  It  is  more  readable  than 
most  text-books  and  more  informative 
than  most  of  the  enticingly  got-up  vol¬ 
umes  on  Latin  America  which  come 
regularly  from  the  presses  of  the  popular 
publishers.  It  has  well-chosen  bibliogra¬ 
phies  and  excellent  indexes.  But  it  has 
the  feel  of  having  been  put  together  in 
a  hurry.  Perhaps  its  dual  authorship  ac¬ 
counts  partially  for  its  unevenness,  ^me 
of  it  is  well  written  and  some  of  it  very 
badly  written.  Some  of  it  is  keen  and 
some  of  it  naive.  The  authors  seem  now 
and  then  to  remember  with  a  start  that 
they  are  writing  for  children  and  to 
shift  gears  with  a  jerk.  For  all  its  osten¬ 
tatious  impartiality  (thus  we  are  told 
that  “every  one  of  the  twenty  countries 
is  a  republic” — not  a  trace  of  a  twinkle 
m  the  author’s,  or  the  authors’,  eyes) — 


it  now  and  then  becomes  evident  that 
there  is  bias  under  the  surface.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  prevailingly  laudatory 
presentation  of  ^e  conquistadors.  We 
read  on  page  29  (italics  the  reviewer’s): 
“Sometimes  they  seemed  cruel,  coveteous 
and  fanatical:  but,  in  the  face  of  seem¬ 
ingly  impossible  obstacles,  they  were 
brave  and  tenacious.”  And  again,  on 
page  105,  they  are  qualified  as  “a  com¬ 
bination  of  daredevils  and  saints  (sic).*" 
We  are  sure  that  very  few  of  the  con¬ 
quistadors  were  “saints”  in  any  sane 
modern  sense.  We  should  think  that 
such  declarations  would  irritate  many 
Latin  Americans,  and  we  fear  they  will 
puzzle  and  repel  many  of  the  young 
North  Americans  who  are  suffering  and 
dying  at  this  moment  to  disarm  the 
“saints”  in  Berlin. 

In  general,  the  book  is  well  informed 
and  historically  accurate.  It  is  unique 
and  will  doubtless  enjoy  a  large  sale.  It 
deserves  it. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Franz  Kajf{a.  A  Chronology  and 
Bibliography.  By  Angel  Flores. 
Berkeley,  California.  Bern  Porter.  1944. 
19  pages.  $1.00. — In  view  of  the  growing 
interest  in  Franz  Kafka’s  work,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  bibliography  of  the  writings 
by  and  on  Kafka  is  a  welcome  contribu¬ 
tion.  Both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country 
many  studies  on  the  poet  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  rather  obscure  magazines. 
Therefore  Angel  Flores  has  saved  any 
future  Kafka  scholar  a  great  amount  of 
time  and  trouble;  annotations  would 
have  helped  even  more.  In  comparing 
my  own  notes,  I  have  missed  only  two 
items  in  this  bibliography:  Ehrenstein, 
Albert,  Franz  Kafl(a,  Aufbau  (New 
York),  July  2,  1943,  July  9,  1943.  (Rev. 
of  The  Trial),  The  Psychoanalytic  Re¬ 
view,  vol.  XXVII,  1940,  pages  106-108. 
The  essay  by  Hannah  Ahrendt,  F.  K.: 
A  Revaluation  (Partisan  Review,  Fall, 
1944)  probably  appeared  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  bibliography.  The  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  misprints 
should  have  been  avoided. — Kurt 
Bergel.  Deep  Springs  College,  Deep 
Springs,  California.  (See  next  page.) 
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(Wc  have  noticed  three  other  omis> 
sions:  Werner  Neuse,  Franz  Kaf\a, 
Bool(s  Abroad,  Vol.  9,  pages  266-2^. 
Edouard  Roditi ,  [rev.  of  Ameril{a\, 
Bool(s  Abroad,  Vol.  15,  page  301. 
Edouard  Roditi,  [rev.  of  Franz  Kajima 
Miscellany],  Boo\s  Abroad,  Vol.  15, 
page  301. — The  Editors.) 

*  George  V.  Lantzeff.  Siberia  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century;  a  Study  of  the 
Colonial  Administration.  Vol.  XXX. 
Berkeley.  University  of  California  Press. 
1943.  235  pages.  $2.75.— The  light 
thrown  by  this  and  kindred  works  on 
the  colonial  policy  of  Russia  in  her 
Asiatic  possessions  has  given  us  a  new 
perspective  on  Russian  history.  Coloniza¬ 
tion  came  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Muscovite  autocracy  was  at  the  height 
of  its  expansive  vigor.  The  principles 
and  methods  which  had  been  evolving 
in  European  Russia  were  carried  over 
into  Asia  and  were  expanded  to  facilitate 
the  exploitation  of  a  new  land  of  great 
natural  resources  thinly  peopled  by  back¬ 
ward  races  incapable  of  resistance.  In 
reaching  out  into  these  regions  it  went 
from  triumph  to  triumph  with  only  oc¬ 
casional  setbacks  and  it  was  not  stopped 
till  it  had  finally  reached  the  shores  of 
North  America. 

This  work  traces  the  evolution  of  the 
Siberian  Prihaz,  the  central  agency  of 
colonial  administration  in  Siberia,  and 
describes  the  earliest  system  adopted  for 
controlling  these  areas — that  of  l^orm- 
lenie,  a  relic  of  appanage  times.  It  takes 
up  in  turn  the  territorial  organization, 
the  various  types  of  Siberian  officials, 
the  armed  forces  of  the  state  in  Siberia, 
treatment  of  the  natives,  taxes,  coloniza¬ 
tion,  the  church.  The  author  notes  that 
the  material  is  largely  drawn  from  sec¬ 
ondary  authorities.  But  he  has  amassed  a 
considerable  amount  of  material  of 
which  he  has  made  excellent  use. 

One  is  impressed  with  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  monopoly  of  initiative  by  the  state 
in  all  that  pertained  to  the  exploitation  of 
Siberia — whether  it  were  the  fur-trade, 
the  collection  of  yassal^,  the  building  and 
garrisoning  of  ostrogs,  the  procuring  and 


distribution  of  food  supplies,  the  trade  in 
spirits;  even  the  caravans  to  Pekin  were 
in  Peter’s  time  taken  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  state.  From  all  these  multi¬ 
farious  sources  the  state  drew  extensive 
revenue  considering  the  paucity  of  the 
population.  The  state  was  everywhere, 
spying,  correcting,  punishing,  curbing 
individual  initiative  as  well  as  the  tur¬ 
bulence  of  an  unruly  population.  The 
“serving  people”  supplemented  by  re¬ 
cruits  from  the  Moscow  bureaucracy  as 
well  as  the  urban  gosti  were  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  state’s  policy. 

The  method  followed  is  by  citations 
from  the  authorities  to  draw  a  picture  of 
Russian  colonial  administration  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  necessary  hiS' 
torical  background  is  given  and  passing 
reference  is  made  to  various  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  period.  The  general  effect 
is,  however,  to  make  Siberia  appear  static 
and  the  sense  of  movement  is  lost.  This 
is  aggravated  by  the  tendency  to  draw 
illustrations  somewhat  indiscriminately 
from  all  parts  of  the  country;  and  to  mix 
incidents  from  the  end  of  the  century 
with  those  at  the  beginning.  Powerful 
forces  were  at  work  in  Russia  during 
the  seventeenth  century  which  have 
strongly  affected  the  Russian  state  of 
today — especially  its  centralization  of 
power  and  the  increasing  bureaucratiza¬ 
tion  of  its  administration. 

The  scholarship  is  above  reproach  and 
the  manuscript  seems  to  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  with  meticulous  care.  There  are 
one  or  two  off<olor  expressions;  the 
transliteration  of  Russian  words  follows 
the  Library  of  Congress  system  which 
we  venture  to  believe  defective  in  the 
rendering  of  initial  vowels.  “Yassak” 
seems  preferable  to  “iasak”;  certainly 
“Ermak”  for  the  name  of  the  con¬ 
quistador  of  the  sixteenth  century  is 
quite  misleading  since  the  name  was 
undoubtedly  pronounced  “Yermak.”— 
Stuart  R.  Tompl^ins.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Larry  Lesueur.  T welve  Months  that 
Changed  the  World.  New  York. 
Knopf.  1943.  345  pages.  $3. — This  is 
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one  of  the  most  intelligent  accounts  by  a 
foreign  observer  of  the  critical  year  in 
the  current  war,  from  the  fall  of  1941  to 
the  end  of  1942.  Larry  Lesueur  has  the 
spirit  of  adventure  and  also  the  honesty 
and  intelligence  to  have  been  able  to  live 
through  that  year  in  Russia  not  as  a 
grumbling  outsider  but  as  a  sympathetic 
observer.  Unlike  some  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Russia  whose  field  of  ob¬ 
servation  is  limited  by  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  cocktail  bars  and  the  American 
embassy,  Lesueur  made  an  effort  to  see 
as  much  of  Russia  as  possible  and  to  un¬ 
derstand  her  people.  He  attended  gather¬ 
ings  and  theatres,  he  made  love  to 
Soviet  girls,  drank  at  bars  and  parties, 
studied  and  observed  at  the  front  and  as 
far  to  the  rear  as  Kuybyshev  and  beyond, 
and  has  learned  enough  Russian  to  de¬ 
cipher  program  notes  at  concerts  and 
operas.  He  even  ventured  to  add  his  ver¬ 
sion  of  Simonov’s  lyric  “Wait  for  Me” 
to  the  half  dozen  or  so  of  extant  Ameri¬ 
can  translations.  The  result  is  a  vivid, 
honest  survey  of  Soviet  life  in  1941-1942 
that  has  no  equal  in  the  voluminous  war 
output  of  the  day. — A.  K. 

**  Exerett  C.  Hughes.  French  Canada 
in  Transition.  Chicago.  Chicago 
University  Press.  1943.  x-1-227  pages. — 
A  study  of  the  urbanization  and  indus¬ 
trialization  of  the  French-Canadian. 
The  author,  like  the  Lynds  in  Middle- 
town  and  Middletown  in  Transition,  has 
put  a  typical  community  under  his  so¬ 
ciologist’s  miscroscopc,  and  examined  it 
with  painstaking  thoroughness.  From 
the  internal  evidence,  we  can  be  reason¬ 
ably  certain  that  his  “Middletown,” 
which  he  calls  Cantonville  (“Township- 
town”)  is  actually  Drummondvillc,  in 
the  Eastern  Township  of  Quebec. 

This  town  grew  from  a  population  of 
2,605  in  1911  to  19,424  in  1937,  mainly 
as  a  result  of  an  industrial  boom.  The 
numerous  problems  which  the  growing 
and  rapidly-changing  Frcnch-Canadian 
town  has  to  face  in  adjustment  to  a  new 
life  are  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  industries  are  owned  and  man¬ 
aged  by  cultural  aliens — English  and 


Americans.  Thus,  the  tensions  which 
usually  exist  in  any  town  invaded  by  big 
industry — with  the  local  population  in  a 
position  inferior  to  that  of  the  invading 
group — find  expression  in  ethnic  terms. 
Just  as  in  modern  Quebec  the  age-old 
problem  of  French  versus  English  looms 
very  large  in  the  everyday  thoughts  and 
actions  of  a  large  segment  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  with  the  resultant  intolerances  and 
prejudices,  so  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
book  before  us  is  made  up  of  parallel 
studies  of  French  and  English  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  social,  economic,  and  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  the  town.  Outstanding 
chapters  are  those  on  churches  and 
schools  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  on 
the  rural  type  of  economy  encountered  in 
the  poorer  parts  of  town,  and  especially 
on  religious  ceremonies  and  social  con¬ 
tacts.  All  of  these  contain  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  wealth  of  detail  and  many  perspica¬ 
cious  views.  The  final  chapter  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  study  of  the  growing  ultra- 
nationalism  of  Quebec  and  of  the  mass 
psychoses  of  an  ethnic  group  seeking 
scape-goats  in  ways  vaguely  reminiscent 
of  fascism. 

The  book  is  thorough  and  scrupulous¬ 
ly  objective.  Professor  Hughes  has  avoid¬ 
ed  taking  sides — which  is  quite  a  feat  for 
anyone  writing  about  French  Canada, 
where  political  writing  is  of  the  sulphur- 
and-brimstonc  variety.  But  then  he  has 
no  thesis  to  prove;  he  simply  gives  a 
straightforward  account  of  Cantonville’s 
metamorphosis.  His  book  has  a  ring  of 
authenticity  about  it;  if  ever  a  “rap¬ 
prochement”  between  the  French  and 
English  in  Quebec  can  be  brought  about 
by  a  book,  this  is  the  type  that  will  do  it. 
— Eugene  Joliat.  Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Joachim  Joesten.  What  Russia 
Wants.  New  York.  Duell,  Sloan  and 
Pearce.  1944.  214  pages.  $2.50. — A  Ger¬ 
man  exile,  an  experienced  observer  of 
European  events  and  intrigues,  Mr. 
Joesten  shows  an  objectivity  that  lends 
an  irrefutable  force  to  his  arguments. 
The  book  should  be  read  by  those  who 
have  misgivings  about  Soviet  foreign 
policies  during  and  after  the  present  war. 
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With  admirable  clarity  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  the  problem  of  Russia’s  relations 
with  Germany,  and  the  concomitant 
sub-problems  of  Poland,  the  Baltic 
States,  Finland,  the  Balkans.  The  Far 
East  receives  additional  treatment.  Mr. 
Joesten  arrives  at  the  heartening  conclu¬ 
sion  that  full  co-operation  of  the  United 
States,  England,  and  Soviet  Russia  may 
obviate  wars  and  guarantee  universal 
peace. — A.  K. 

*  Henry  P.  Jordan,  Editor.  Problems 
of  Post-War  Reconstruction.  Wash¬ 
ington.  American  Council  on  Public 
Affairs.  1943. 292  pages.  $2.75  and  $3.50. 
— Regionalism  and  World  Organiza¬ 
tion.  Post-War  Aspects  of  Europe's 
Global  Relationships.  Washington. 
American  Council  on  Public  Affairs. 
1944.  162  pages.  $2.00  and  $2.50. — The 
first-mentioned  volume  is  a  symposium 
by  members  of  the  Seminar  on  Post  War 
Problems  of  New  York  University.  The 
outstanding  paper  is  Professor  Clyde 
Eagleton’s  Fundamental  Principles  and 
Problems,  which  offers  a  masterly  ex¬ 
position  of  the  necessity  of  a  well- 
grounded  international  organization  in 
order  to  bring  about  and  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world.  K.  }.  Deacon’s  Re¬ 
gional  Divisions  of  Industry  and  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Europe  is  also  useful,  as  is 
Falnes’  examination  of  the  future  of  the 
small  states.  Hans  Aufricht  gives  some 
brief  data  on  the  problem  of  minorities, 
but  does  not  offer  specific  suggestions 
looking  toward  a  solution.  It  is  difficult 
to  accept  his  judgment  that  there  was  a 
“definite  trend  toward  a  living  parlia¬ 
mentary  regime’’  in  Hungary!  The  sec¬ 
tions  on  Latin  America  arc  well  ground¬ 
ed,  as  arc  the  chapters  dealing  with  com¬ 
mercial  policy. — More  basic  is  the  second 
volume,  a  symposium  of  the  Institute  on 
World  Organization.  It  deals  with  the 
principles  of  relationship,  with  world 
organization,  the  new  Europe,  and 
questions  of  population.  All  the  con¬ 
tributors  stress  the  necessity  of  world  or¬ 
ganization  as  distinguished  from  re¬ 
gional  organization.  Professor  Bcrdahl 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  professes 


faith  in  the  League  of  Nations  and  in  the 
possibility  of  adapting  it  to  present-day 
conditions.  Miss  Wambaugh,  discussing 
“regional  versus  universal  solutions,’’ 
takes  her  stand  for  the  latter,  but  believes 
that  regional  organi2:ation  may  well  op¬ 
erate  within  a  general  framework.  Mr. 
Druckcr,  in  discussing  regional  eco¬ 
nomic  principles  and  problems,  takes  a 
similar  position  toward  regionalism. 
Professor  Oscar  Jdszi,  well  known  for  his 
study  of  the  Dissolution  of  the  Habsburg 
Monarchy,  writes  illuminatingly  on  the 
problem  of  nationalism  and  nationali¬ 
ties,  concluding  that  without  some  kind 
of  confcdcrativc  arrangement  on  a 
democratic  basis,  there  is  no  likely  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  nationalities  in 
cast<entral  Europe.  Dr.  Josef  Hani 
analyzes  the  trends  in  Central  and  East¬ 
ern  Europe,  especially  as  reflected  in  the 
Polish-Czcchoslovak  project  for  confed¬ 
eration  of  January,  1942. 

In  a  sense  these  are  companion  vol¬ 
umes  and  should  be  read  together.  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Post-War  Construction,  written 
somewhat  earlier,  suffers  from  the  fact 
that  most  of  it  was  prepared  before  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  when  the  orientation  of 
some  of  the  writers  was  not  yet  alto¬ 
gether  clear. — Harry  N.  Howard.  Miami 
University. 

^  Karl  de  Schweinitz.  England’s  Road 
to  Social  Security.  Philadelphia.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1943.  281 
pages.  $3. — h.  careful  and  thorough¬ 
going  analysis  of  the  amazing  progress 
in  provision  for  the  poor  made  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  past  six  centuries.  It  is  a 
fascinating  history,  based  on  ample 
quotation  from  the  statutes,  contempor¬ 
ary  writers  and  social  reformers,  of  the 
changes  in  social  attitude  and  practical 
administration  from  the  Statute  of 
Laborers  in  1349  to  the  Beveridge  Re¬ 
port  of  1942.  The  accounts  of  the  abuses, 
cruelty  and  infant  mortality  of  the  old 
workhouse  system  are  appalling.  But 
their  gradual  elimination  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century  and  the  com¬ 
plete  reorganization  and  nationalization 
of  all  social  assistance  recommended  in 
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the  Beveridge  Report  are  inspiring. 
Though  the  volume  deals  primarily  with 
England,  there  are  also  interesting  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  remarkable  measures  for  re¬ 
lief  of  the  poor  in  Hamburg  by  Baron 
von  Voght  and  in  Munich  by  Count 
Rumford  during  the  period  of  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  Wars.  A  final  chapter  explains 
the  complexities  of  the  sweeping  changes 
and  simplifications  recommended  in  the 
Beveridge  Report  itself.  Though  dealing 
with  conditions  peculiar  to  England, 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  this  history  of  six 
centuries  of  social  legislation  which  is 
valuable  as  a  guide  to  students  and  law¬ 
makers  interested  in  social  security  in  the 
United  States.  The  rich  mine  from  which 
the  author  has  drawn  his  vivid  quota¬ 
tions  is  indicated  in  a  bibliography  of 
more  than  five  hundred  items. — Sydney 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

Witter  Bynner.  The  Way  of  Ufe 

According  to  Laotzu.  An  American 
Version.  New  York.  John  Day  Co.  1944. 
76  pages. — As  Amy  Lowell  observed  in 
reference  to  her  collaboration  with  Flor¬ 
ence  Ayscough  in  Fir  Flower  Tablets, 
one  does  not  have  time  both  to  be  a  poet 
and  to  learn  Chinese.  Witter  Bynner 
subscribed  to  this  opinion  when  he  pre¬ 
pared  The  Jade  Mountain  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Dr.  Kiang  Kang-Hu.  He  has, 
however,  taken  a  further  step  in  a  dan¬ 
gerous  direction,  and  now  compiles  his 
“version”  of  the  Tao  Teh  Ching  merely 
by  studying  many  English  translations, 
all  of  which  he  believes  inadequate.  His 
lack  of  knowledge  of  Chinese  renders 
this  judgment  presumptuous.  It  was  not 
until  the  early  part  of  our  own  century 
that  Taoism’s  “book  of  five  thousand 
words”  was  completely  translated  into  a 
Western  language,  by  Alexandre  Ular. 
Since  then  one  translation  of  it  has  fol¬ 
lowed  another,  but  its  peaceful  tenets 
have  not  stirred  the  popular  imagina¬ 
tion.  Bynner’s  book  will  doubtless  find 
new  readers,  and,  since  imperfect  knowl¬ 
edge  is  better  than  none  at  all,  will  serve 
a  purpose. — Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 


^  Rudolph  Altrocchi.  Sleuthing  in  the 
Stacies.  Cambridge.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1944.  Illustrated.  279  pages. 
$3.50. — Professor  Altrocchi  is  a  master 
— nay  a  doctor— of  the  art  of  putting  a 
kick  into  erudition.  Of  this  the  title  of 
the  book  and  those  of  the  separate  essays 
offer  convincing  evidence  at  first  glance. 
Even  an  occasional  pun  is  admitted: 
Where  there's  no  Will,  there's  a  Way 
starts  with  Dante’s  Gianni  Schicchi  and 
follows  the  wiles  of  other  testamentary 
impostors.  The  studies  present  great  va¬ 
riety:  all  seek  matter  of  general  interest, 
even  criticism  of  life,  often  in  out  of  the 
way  nooks.  The  first  discusses  the 
genuineness  of  some  manuscript  annota¬ 
tions  attributed  to  Tasso  (Handwriting 
in  Search  of  an  Author);  the  second  of¬ 
fers  judgment  of  D’Annunzio  ( Lust  and 
Leprosy).  An  excursion  into  folklore  is 
entitled  Ancestors  of  Tarzan;  Feather 
Duster  in  the  Cathedral  examines 
Michelino’s  Dante,  a  mural  in  Florence; 
God  and  Darwin  Reconciled  brings  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  Fogazzaro 
and  the  beloved  California  professor, 
Joseph  Le  Conte.  All  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  researchers  as  lessons  in  the 
technique  of  combining  sound  erudition 
with  readability.  One  of  the  chief  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  lit¬ 
erature  is  intimate  contact  with  great 
spirits,  the  author  declares  at  the  end, 
and  he  adds:  “Even  from  lesser  writers 
something  is  always  gained.  For  all  men 
share  with  us  the  problems  of  that 
strange  cluster  of  strangenesses  which  is 
Life.” — Benj.  M.  W oodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

*  Antanas  Vaiifiulaitis.  Outline  His¬ 
tory  of  Lithuanian  Literature.  With 
a  foreword  by  Alfred  Senn.  Chicago. 
Publications  of  the  Lithuanian  Culture 
Institute.  July,  1942.  54  pages. — Like  the 
literature  of  other  languages  spoken  by 
at  most  a  few  million,  that  of  Lithuania 
is  known  on  this  continent  by  few. 
Among  its  writers  are  genuine  poets  and 
substantial  artists.  This  outline  contains 
samples  of  the  best  works  in  translation, 
notably  from  the  writings  of  Duonelaitis. 
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One  may  well  hope  that  this  little  vol¬ 
ume  will  help  remind  the  world  of  the 
cultural  tradition  of  the  sorely  tried  little 
community  on  the  Baltic. — Fritz  Frau- 
chiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Maria  Cristina  Chambers.  The 
Water-Carrier's  Secrets.  New  York. 
Oxford  University  Press.  1942.  157 
pages.  $2.00. — ^Poet  and  short-story 
writer  of  merit,  Mrs.  Chambers  now 
gives  us  a  charming  juvenile  which  she 
calls  “.  .  .  my  small  contribution  and 
very  large  wish  for  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  Mexico — country  of  my  birth — 
by  the  youth  of  the  United  States — my 
adopted  country.”  The  simplicity  of  the 
Indian  way  of  life  and  religion,  the  re¬ 
straint  and  dignity  of  deportment  under 
all  vicissitudes  of  humble,  happy  family 
life  are  purposefully  couched  in  quiet, 
harmonious  prose.  Eldest  of  a  large  In¬ 
dian  family,  imbued  with  the  precepts  of 
dignity  of  work,  contentment  with  one’s 
condition,  and  pride  in  his  ancestral 
Aztec  traditions,  Juan  de  Dios  meets  his 
destiny  with  gracious  fortitude  and  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  love,  assures  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  those  he  loves,  and  truly 
epitomizes  his  name,  John  of  God.  The 
effective  three-tone  illustrations  in  white, 
black  and  Indian  red  by  Leonard  Weis- 
gard  should  delight  every  young  reader. 
We  look  forward  to  more  such  books 
from  the  able  pen  of  a  person  who,  con 
simpatta,  depicts  the  life  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  to  the  south. — J.  M.  A. 

^  Isidore  Ducasse,  Comte  de  Lautrea- 
mont.  Maldoror  ("Les  Chants  de 
Maldoror").  New  English  Translation 
by  Guy  Wernham.  Norfolk,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  New  Directions.  1944.  303  pages. 
Limited  Edition. — ^“Lautreamont,”  I 
surmise,  would  have  enjoyed  the  para¬ 
dox  of  this  publication,  in  this  form,  at 
this  time.  A  world  in  travail — paper 
shortage  too — and  a  gorgeous  edition, 
boxed,  gilt  top,  sinister  black  and  faded 
framboise,  with  the  single  word  Mal¬ 
doror  and  its  elusive  aura  of  wickedness. 
No  plan  for  building  a  saner,  more  gen¬ 
erous  world,  but  the  ravings  of  an 


adolescent  who  died  three  quarters  of  a 
century  ago.  Art  for  Art’s  Sake,  utter 
contempt  of  “vague  humanities”  and 
their  fortuitous  antics,  could  hardly  go 
any  farther. 

Had  the  book  appeared  in  plain  aca¬ 
demic  garb,  it  might  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  contribution  to  scholarship, 
a  document  in  the  history  of  Surrealism, 
of  which  Isidore  Duoasse,  Count  de 
Lautreamont,  was  the  H^g^sippe  Simon. 
In  this  elaborate  form,  it  is  a  pious  trib¬ 
ute.  For  Guy  Wernham,  Maldoror  rep¬ 
resents  not  escape,  but  “possession.” 

Art:  a  game  consciously  played  in  the 
borderland  between  reality,  dream  and 
madness.  Remove  madness  and  dream: 
what  remains  is  good  honest  writing, 
“art”  in  the  sense  of  technical  skill,  not 
ART.  Art  does  not  abolish  the  Real: 
it  makes  us  realize  that  the  “real”  is  but 
a  working  hypothesis.  Beyond  our  com¬ 
monplace  “real,”  there  are  innumerable 
potentialities.  The  visions  of  Ducasse 
have — in  flashes — the  virtue  of  an  Apoc¬ 
alypse:  we  feel  as  though  our  solid  world 
might  roll  up  like  a  scroll,  revealing  a 
rival  universe. 

Paraphrase  this  rival  universe  in  terms 
of  the  commonplace:  the  result  is  strict 
nonsense.  There  can  be  no  objective  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Maldoror:  professors  are 
confounded,  and  critics  arc  stilled.  The 
sole  test  is  the  one  current  among  the 
devotees  of  Frank  Sinatra:  “Docs  he 
send  you?”  Woe  to  the  man  who  an¬ 
swers:  “Well  ...  up  to  a  certain  point.” 
— Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Selected  Poems. 

Translated  by  J.  B.  Lcishman.  Lon¬ 
don.  The  Hogarth  Press.  1941.  80  pages. 
2/6. — Lcishman  belongs  with  the  most 
creative  interpreters  of  Rilke’s  poetry  in 
England.  In  his  short  introduction  some 
important  influences  on  Rilke,  particu¬ 
larly  Russia,  Paris  and  Jacobsen,  stand 
out  clearly,  illustrating  at  the  same  time 
Rilke’s  evolution  from  romanticism  and 
virtuosity  to  greater  objectivity  under 
Rodin’s  stimulus,  and  later  a  poetic  con¬ 
cept  of  the  hidden  interrelationships  be¬ 
tween  life  and  death. 
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It  cannot  have  been  an  easy  task  to 
limit  the  selected  material  to  eighty 
pages.  The  translator’s  skill  cannot  be 
lauded  too  highly,  especially  where 
Leishman’s  power  of  word  rivals  and 
possibly  even  equals  Rilke’s  own  diction, 
e.g.  in  Sonnet  I,  24,  or  in  the  Birth  of 
Venus. 

The  Birth  of  Venus  is  in  many  re¬ 
spects  a  strange  poem,  revealing  Rilke’s 
faults  and  greatness.  The  symbolical 
scenery  at  the  beginning: 

The  morning  following  that  fearful 
night 

that  passed  with  shouting,  restless¬ 
ness,  and  uproar, 

the  sea  burst  open  yet  again  and 
screamed  .  .  . 

and  at  the  end  of  the  poem: 

And  after  noon,  during  the  heaviest 
hour, 

the  sea  rose  up  yet  once  again  and 
flung 

a  dolphin  out  upon  that  self-same 
spot, 

dead,  red  and  open  .  .  . 
shows  Rilke’s  imaginative  flight  of 
vision.  The  description  of  Venus  rising 
from  the  rim  of  the  wide  “wave-vagina” 
(the  term  sounds  to  us  perhaps  too  medi¬ 
cal  in  the  English  version)  is  possibly 
suggested  by  Botticelli’s  pictures,  and 
this  is  not  always  to  Rilke’s  advantage, 
especially  when  the  poet’s  metaphors  are 
lured  unto  an  all-too  precious  and  far¬ 
fetched  comparison.  Thus  “Like  a  group 
of  silver  birch  in  April” — a  comparison 
which  is  disturbing  in  this  essentially 
marine  landscape,  and  can  presumably 
only  And  justifleation  in  a  group  of  trees 
in  Botticelli’s  painting.  Lehman’s  render¬ 
ing  of  this  poem,  along  with  Orpheus, 
Eurydice,  Hermes  and  other  verses,  is  a 
real  masterpiece. 

The  examples  of  the  Later  Poems  in 
this  collection  of  Selected  Poems,  once 
more  revised,  probe  deeper  into  concep¬ 
tions  the  germ  of  which  can  already  be 
traced  in  Rilke’s  earlier  verse,  especially 
as  regards  his  attitude  toward  Christian¬ 
ity,  the  Angel,  the  symbolical  fusion  of 
inner  and  outer  landscapes,  Eros,  art  and 
life,  music,  etc.  Leishman’s  ability  to 


keep  remarkably  close  to  the  original 
and  yet  retain  the  atmosphere,  is  unique. 
On  the  whole,  his  earlier  tendency  to  use 
somewhat  intellectual  nouns  is  consider¬ 
ably  corrected.  This  contribution  to 
Rilke  studies,  and  these  renderings  of 
the  poet,  mark  an  important  moment  in 
the  history  of  translation. — August 
Closs.  University  of  Bristol,  England. 

Alice  Wilson  Frothingham.  Tala- 

vera  Pottery.  New  York.  The  His¬ 
panic  Society  of  America.  1944.  191 
pages. — The  revival  of  interest  in  pottery 
and  tile  makes  this  beautifully  printed 
and  illustrated  monograph  an  item  of 
special  note.  There  are  three  essays  cov¬ 
ering  the  period  from  early  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  through  the  eighteenth,  plus  a  cata¬ 
log  of  Talavera  pottery  in  the  collection 
of  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America. 
The  delightful  way  in  which  the  author 
ties  up  the  manufacture  and  decoration 
of  choice  pieces  of  Talavera  pottery  with 
the  life,  customs  and  society  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  production  relieves  the  text  of  any 
pedantism.  Her  vivid  descriptions  excite 
regret  that  at  least  some  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  not  in  color. — f.  M.  A. 

*  M.  Elizabeth  Barry  and  Delia  Goetz. 

Children  of  the  Other  Americas. 

Washington.  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office.  1942.  172  pages. — “A 
guide  to  materials  in  English  on  the 
Other  Americas  suitable  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  junior  high  school  grades.” 
Bibliographies  for  teachers  as  well  as 
pupils  (with  blank  pages  for  additional 
material)  covering  in  ten  parts  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  Homes,  Schools,  Songs,  Festivals, 
Cities,  Civilization,  etc.  A  short  descrip¬ 
tion  of  material  accompanies  each  book, 
newspaper  or  journal  recommended. — 
/.  M.  A. 

*  W.  CabcU  Greet.  World  Words. 

New  York.  Columbia  University 

Press.  1944. 402  pages.  $3.00. — A  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  Professor  Greet’s 
War  Words,  published  for  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  authoritative,  self- 
explanatory,  of  inestimable  value  to  any- 
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one  who  wishes  to  pronounce  correctly 
words  of  international  import.  The  in¬ 
troduction  is  a  delightful  essay  on  Eng¬ 
lish  pronunciation  with  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  on  particularities  of  languages 
whose  words  occur  in  the  text.  Two  bases 
of  pronunciation  arc  given:  pronuncia¬ 
tion  by  a  simplified  Wcbstcrian  alphabet 
and  phonetic  pronunciation,  a  dual  effort 
to  teach  one  how  to  use  a  foreign  word 
so  as  to  “evoke  neither  admiration  nor 
humiliation.”  The  dictionary  fills  a  great 
present  need  and  its  constant  use  now 
should  abet  us  in  post-war  understand¬ 
ing,  a  vital  concern  to  all. — J.  M.  A. 

*  The  Haitian-American  Anthology. 

Haitian  Readings  from  American 

Authors.  Editors,  Mercer  Cook  and 
Dantes  Bcllcgardc.  Port-au-Prince.  Im- 
primcric  dc  I’Etat.  1944.  161  pages. — A 
text-book  for  advanced  English  students 
in  Haitian  schools.  Short  selections,  notes 
and  vocabulary,  mostly  writings  of 
North  American  authors;  some  Haitian 
poems  in  English;  all  carefully  chosen 
for  literary  value,  as  intellectual  stimuli 
and  as  contributions  to  international  un¬ 
derstanding. — J.  M.  A. 

*  Maurice  W.  Senstius.  A  Survey  of 
Aids  for  the  Study  and  Teaching  of 

the  Malay  Language.  Ann  Arbor.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  Press.  1943. 64  pages. 
— The  University  of  Michigan  was  the 
first  American  institution  to  offer  a 
course  in  Malay,  and  it  continues  to 
pioneer  in  the  effort  to  make  material 
for  the  study  of  that  language  easily 
available.  Mr.  Senstius,  who  has  been 
studying  this  difficult  linguistic  problem 
for  a  long  time,  has  here  put  together  the 
first  systematic  presentation  of  helps  for 
the  study  of  the  Malay  language  that  has 
yet  appeared  in  any  West  European 
language.  He  has  accumulated  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  more  than  a  hundred  titles,  but 
his  booklet  is  much  more  than  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  It  tells  the  reader,  very  clearly 
and  pleasantly,  about  the  history  and 
geography  of  the  Malay  speech,  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  face  text-book  maker,  teach¬ 
er  and  student  in  undertaking  to  teach 


and  learn  it;  and  to  each  one  of  a  large 
number  of  his  hundred  and  more  titles, 
elementary  textbooks,  phrase  books,  ad¬ 
vanced  textbooks,  dictionaries,  readers, 
etc.,  the  author  devotes  a  paragraph  or  a 
page  of  illuminating  comment.  He  also 
indicates  the  American  libraries  where 
his  material  is  to  be  found,  listing  24  of 
them,  notably  the  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  and 
the  Library  of  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan.—//.  K.  L. 

*  Peter  M.  Lindt.  Schriftsteller  im 

Exit.  Preface  by  George  N.  Shuster. 
New  York.  Willard  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  1944.  192  pages.  $3.20. — During 
the  past  two  years,  Peter  M.  Lindt  has 
performed  a  meritorious  task  in  intro¬ 
ducing  more  than  a  hundred  exiled  Ger¬ 
man  writers  and  scholars  to  the  German- 
speaking  radio  audience  in  and  around 
New  York.  Now  he  has  published  the 
general  and  biographical  remarks  with 
which  he  began  each  of  his  broadcasts 
and  in  some  cases  the  somewhat  super¬ 
ficial  conversations  he  had  with  the 
poets,  scholars  and  journalists. — If  there 
is  anything  that  these  men  and  women 
have  to  give  to  the  American  public,  it  is 
in  their  books,  films,  and  articles,  not  in 
the  more  or  less  accidental  details  of 
their  biographies  which  we  find  in  this 
book.  Instead  of  printing  the  casual  re¬ 
marks  he  made  over  the  radio,  Mr.  Lindt 
should  have  published  an  anthology  or 
a  systematic  survey  of  German  Emigre 
literature.  Schriftsteller  im  Exil  is  a  hap¬ 
hazardly  compiled  book  by  an  enthusias¬ 
tic,  if  uncritical,  lover  of  free  literature. 
— Kurt  Bergel.  Deep  Springs  College, 
California. 

Oscar  Meyer.  Von  Bismarcl(^  zu  Hit¬ 
ler.  New  York.  Friedrich  Krause. 
1944.  238  pages. — This  is  partly  auto¬ 
biography  and  partly  commentary  on 
political  and  social  conditions  as  viewed 
by  a  truth-loving  liberal  bourgeois  born 
in  1876.  It  is  also  the  revealing  story  of  a 
cultivated  and  able  Jew  who  turned 
Protestant  in  the  hope  of  being  assimilat¬ 
ed.  This  was  all  right  in  Breslau  where 
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he  spent  his  early  life,  but  not  in  Berlin 
where  Junker  officers  and  aristocratic 
officialdom  set  the  tone  under  Wilhelm 
II.  However,  he  found  much  happiness 
and  satisfaction  as  an  expert  in  banking 
matters  for  the  Berlin  Handelskammer 
where  Jewish  merchants  enjoyed  respect 
and  consideration.  After  World  War  I 
until  1933  the  situation  was  much  more 
favorable.  The  author  took  an  active  part 
in  Prussian  and  German  politics  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Reichstag  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  small  Demokraten  “frac¬ 
tion.”  Hitler’s  advent  to  power  in  1933 
started  him  on  an  odyssey  which  landed 
him  in  New  York  in  1941.  Though 
much  that  he  has  to  say  of  politics  is 
common  knowledge,  he  adds  many 
shrewd  comments  on  men  and  events. 
The  most  interesting  observations  are 
those  which  discuss  the  position  of  Jews 
before  and  after  World  War  I. — Sidney 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Paul  Olberg.  Die  Tragodie  des 
Baltil(ums.  Zurich  and  New  York. 
Europa-Verlag.  1941.  88  pages. — The 
journalist  Paul  Olberg  published  the 
Swedish  original  of  this  little  book  in 
March,  1941,  and  he  himself  made  this 
German  translation  which  appeared  a 
few  weeks  later.  In  March,  1941,  Rus¬ 
sia  was  still  at  peace  with  Germany,  and 
the  Reich  was  raising  no  objection  to  the 
Russification  of  the  Balkan  states.  Since 
that  time  Germany  has  become  Russia’s 
enemy,  has  continued  to  run  amuck  and 
has  suicided,  and  the  fate  of  the  little 
states  has  been  merged  in  the  desperately 
complicated  problem  of  the  fate  of 
Europe  and  the  world.  Olberg  was  not  a 
true  prophet  of  the  immediate  future; 
but  his  generous  appeal  for  consideration 
for  the  little  countries  remains  valid,  and 
one  of  these  days  it  must  be  listened  to. — 
H.  K.  L. 

*  Otto  Paust.  Meine  Erste  Uebe  und 
andere  Riicl^schldge.  Berlin.  Wil¬ 
helm  Limpert.  1943.  68  pages.  1.80 
marks. — These  four  short  stories  all  deal 
with  early  amorous  experiences  of  the 
author.  In  the  title-story,  Elsbeth’s 


beauty  is  largely  neutralized  by  her 
enormous  appetite.  Der  Weg  zur  Dick- 
tung  is  found  through  suffering  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  charming  but  unattainable 
fair  one.  Um  ein  Monol(el  narrates  how 
our  author  learned  that  his  admiration 
for  even  a  General’s  daughter  had  best 
wait  for  expression  till  after  the  war  is 
over.  In  Krach  mit  Andreas  Hofer,  a 
drop  too  much  of  strong  liquor  opens  the 
hero’s  eyes  to  the  shortcomings  of  his 
sweetheart.  Paust  combines  the  ability  to 
write  simply  and  entertainingly  with 
keen  insight  into  youthful  emotions  and 
reactions. — Virgil  A.  Warren.  Carson- 
Newman  College. 

^  Paul  Mayer.  Exil.  Mexico.  El  Libro 
Libre.  1944.  64  pages.  $1.50  U.  S. — 
Paul  Mayer  has  a  distinguished  reputa¬ 
tion  as  poet  and  literary  critic.  He  lives 
up  to  this  reputation  in  his  new  volume 
of  verse,  the  first  he  has  been  able  to 
publish  in  his  years  of  exile.  Of  special 
interest  are  the  poems  with  Mexican 
motifs.  In  these  verses,  generous  emo¬ 
tion,  rhythm  and  music  arc  blended  to 
make  little  gems  of  poesy: 

Fremdes  Land,  das  mir  schon  ganz 
gehort. 

Denn  "Gehoren’  heisst  dock,  doss 
man  liebt. 

Jeder  Mensch  erhiUt  nur,  was  er 
gibt. 

Fremde  Stadt,  wo  Oleander  ran\t. 

Wo  ein  Blutenmeer  im  Wind 
zerstiebt, 

Stadt  und  Land  und  Vollt^,  sei  mir 
bedan\t. 

— F.  C.  Weis\opf.  New  York. 

*  Lessie  Sachs.  Tag-  und  Nachtge- 
dichte.  New  York.  Writers  Service 
Center.  1944. — “Dc  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bene  . .  .”  but  it  is  not  easy  to  praise  the 
poetry  of  this  Berlin  lady  who  died  early, 
because  what  she  wrote  was  not  poetry. 
The  disillusionment  and  “good  sense” 
which  characterized  this  writer  and 
which  Heinrich  Mann  praises  in  his 
Foreword  have  never  produced  good 
poetry.  The  cynicism  of  Heinrich  Heine, 
father  of  the  modern  “Sachlichkcit” 
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which  has  been  the  inspiration  of  Lessic 
Sachs,  was  a  mere  varnish  and  scaled 
off  whenever  he  was  seized  with  an 
overmastering  vision  or  shaken  with 
real,  uncounterfeited  pain. 

The  journalistic,  literalistic  “lyricism” 
which  was  born  of  the  asphalt  of  Berlin 
was  the  fruit  of  a  purely  nihilistic  dis¬ 
couragement  that  took  hold  of  Germany 
before  the  great  catastrophe.  Emotion 
and  its  verbal  correlative  in  word,  mel¬ 
ody  and  vision,  idea  and  its  poetical  re¬ 
flection,  shape  and  form,  are  lyric  ele¬ 
ments.  But  things,  mere  objectivity,  can 
have  no  lot  or  part  in  poetry.  Where  dead 
objects,  soulless  entities,  begin,  poetry 
ends.  The  thing  must  be  un-thinged, 
must  be  given  a  soul,  before  it  can  be¬ 
come  stuff  for  poetry.  Or  the  fanatical, 
cold  flame  of  a  conviction  must  heat 
formulas  into  steel,  as  with  Brecht. 

Lcssie  Sachs  (it  was  not  her  fault;  the 
temptation  to  grind  out  more  of  this 
“poetry”  was  more  than  she  could  re¬ 
sist)  had  the  misfortune  to  go  to  school 
to  Erich  Kaestner.  That  talented  writer, 
who  had  learned  the  trick  from  Heine, 
taught  her  certain  unpleasant  ways,  like 
the  use  of  the  flattest  phrases  of  every¬ 
day  language.  Kaestner  sometimes  pro¬ 
duced  an  effect  with  them,  but  she  seems 
unable  to  avoid  banality.  Even  her  tides 
are  spoiled  by  this  painful  coquetry.  She 
has  such  tides  as  “Lassen  wir  es  nun 
dabei  bewenden”  and  “Das  ist  es  aber 
eben.”  Along  with  Heine  and  Kaestner 
there  is  even  once  a  touch  of  Christian 
Morgenstern  in  the  bald  little  stan2^s 
labeled  “Klipp  and  Klar.” 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  poetess  died 
so  early.  She  had  wandered  off  on  the 
wrong  road;  she  had  not  found  herself. 
There  are  many  passages  in  the  little 
book  which  show  that  she  was  on  the 
way  to  something  genuine. — Ernst 
W ddinger.  New  York  City. 

*  Kleine  AuslandsJ{unde,  ed.  F.  A. 

Six.  Deutsches  Auslandswissen- 
schaftliches  Institut.  Vol.  3,  Wilhelm 
Pferdekamp.  Mexil^o.  62  pages. — Vol.  4, 
Max  Gerhard  Pernitzsch.  China.  64 
pages. — Vol.  6,  Franz  Kiihn.  Berlin. 


Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1940.  68  pages. 
— The  Editor  declares  that  this  series  is 
based  on  the  potent  thought  “dass  die 
errungene  Weltmachtstellung  Deutsch- 
lands  eine  vertiefte  Kenntnis  der  Au- 
ssenwelt  fordert,”  and  seeks  to  present 
in  concentrated  form  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  possible  on  “Volk,  Staat,  Politik, 
Kultur,  Wirtschaft,  Wehrmacht  und 
Recht”  of  the  world  s  nations.  Each  one 
of  these  three  volumes  is  replete  with 
objective  data  of  the  kind  mentioned. 
The  data  is  supported  by  bibliographies, 
statistics  and,  in  each  volume,  by  an  in¬ 
dex  and  a  small  scale  map. — Eritz 
Erauchiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Heinz  Paechter  and  others.  'Nazi- 
Deutsch.  A  Glossary  of  Contempor¬ 
ary  German  Usage.  New  York.  Fred¬ 
erick  Ungar.  1944.  128  pages.  $2.50. — ^A 
revi«!ed  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Nazi  Terms  which  was  com¬ 
piled  for  the  Office  of  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Research,  and  is  based  on  the  most 
recent  available  German  newspapers 
and  magazines,  numerous  booklets, 
German  military  dictionaries,  also  upon 
material  compiled  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  a  voluminous  dictionary 
of  military  and  ordnance  terms  compiled 
by  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

“As  a  rule,  words  were  included  if 
they  were  found  in  a  widely  read  paper 
or  book  and  had  not  been  listed  in  the 
latest  edition  of  Cassell’s  German-Eng- 
lish  Dictionary.” 

The  Introduction,  The  Spirit  and 
Structure  of  Nazi  language,  is  enlighten¬ 
ing  and  deserves  wider  publicity.  It 
shows  a  keen  insight  into  the  difficulties 
the  translator  faces  since  many  old  words 
have  received  new  meaning  and  impli¬ 
cations  which  the  average  dictionary 
cannot  give.  The  General  Glossary  con¬ 
tains  some  1300  basic  words  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  compounds  listed  under  the 
key-words.  Included  is  also  a  useful  list 
of  about  a  hundred  abbreviations.  The 
five  Appendices  which  make  up  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  book  deal  with  (1)  the 
German  State,  (2)  political  and  military 
organizations,  (3)  economic  organiza- 
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tion,  (4)  basic  notions  of  Nazi  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  (5)  school  and  church.  These 
discussions  and  lists  are  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  diagrams,  citing  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  regulations  and  basic  laws  in¬ 
volved.  This  part  of  the  book  should  be 
of  great  help  and  interest  to  newspaper 
and  radio  commentators,  to  lecturers, 
teachers,  and  anyone  following  with  in¬ 
terest  the  European  struggle. 

The  book  has  been  very  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  the  print  is  clear,  and  the  price 
moderate  for  such  a  book. — /.  Malthaner. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

Riccardo  Bacchelli.  L’Elmo  di  Pan- 
credi  ed  edtre  novelle  giocose.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Garzanti.  1942.  271  pages.  20  1. — 
Fourteen  humorous  short  stories  couched 
in  simple,  deft  and  elegant  Italian. 
Bacchelli  set  his  stories  in  many  lands 
and  many  ages,  and  indites  his  records 
of  human  frailty  with  an  amusement  not 
unmixed  with  compassion.  As  to  felicity 
of  construction,  the  stories  are  very  un¬ 
even.  The  best  is  doubtless  /  Campi 
Elisi,  with  as  protagonist  the  unfortunate 
Anita,  who  has  the  soul  but  not  the  tal¬ 
ent  of  a  great  artist.  Other  good  ones  are 
L’urna  della  zia,  in  which  the  favorite 
nephew  has  difficulty  in  carrying  out  his 
aunt’s  last  will,  and  the  absurd  Biglietto 
da  cinquanta  lire. — Virgil  A.  Warren. 
Carson-Newman  College. 

*  Umberto  Fracchia.  Favole  e  avven- 
ture  a  cura  di  Bruno  Romani. 
Verona.  Mondadori.  1943.  238  pages.  36 
lire. — Bruno  Romani,  Supervisor  of 
Studies  in  the  University  of  Parma,  has 
chosen  from  the  works  of  the  Lucca 
novelist  Umberto  Fracchia  (1889-1930), 
sixteen  selections  which  he  considers 
“capaci  di  suscitare  straordinarie  emo- 
zioni  poetiche  nei  giovani  lettori.”  He 
has  made  extracts  from  La  Stella  del 
Nord,  Piccola  gente  di  citth,  Angela, 
Fogli  di  diario,  and  Gente  e  scene  di 
Compagna.  Angela,  represented  in  the 
anthology  by  Storia  del  Bambino  Luli, 
is  accepted  as  Fracchia’s  masterpiece. 
But  the  reading  of  El  giorno  dell'  Armis- 
tizio  and  L'ultima  avventura  di  guerra 


would  indicate  that  there  is  merit  in  La 
Stella  del  Nord. — The  selections  have 
been  made  in  a  way  that  demonstrates 
not  only  Fracchia’s  ability  as  a  story¬ 
teller,  but  his  skill  in  description  and  in 
the  evoking  of  mood  and  atmosphere. — 
Virgil  A.  Warren.  Carson-Newman  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  Antonio  Fogazzaro.  Racconti.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1944.  307  pages. 
30  lire. — This  attractive  edition  of  the 
short  stories  of  one  of  Italy’s  leading 
nineteenth  century  writers,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  realist,  idealist  and  skilful 
artist,  includes  Fedele  ed  Altri  Racconti 
(1887),  Racconti  brevi  (1894),  and  Idillii 
spezzatti  (1895).  These  selections  are 
characteristic  of  the  ulented  writer, 
whose  style  and  subjects  transcend  na¬ 
tional  bovmdaries  and  rank  their  creator 
with  that  small  number  of  enviable 
artists  who  possess  a  universal  appeal. 
Outstanding  in  this  distinguished  list  of 
sketches  are  Per  eat  Rochus,  Fedele,  and 
//  Crocifisso  Argento. — Virgil  A.  War¬ 
ren.  Carson-Newman  College. 

^  Tullio  Pinelli.  I  Porta.  Roma.  Edi- 
zioni  Roma.  1943. 104  pages.  10  lire. 
— This  entertaining  three-act  comedy  is 
notable  for  the  coherent  alternation  of 
rapidly  moving  scenes  which  arc  now 
mirthful,  now  pathetic.  Minna  Porta,  a 
music  student,  is  a  member  of  a  helter- 
skelter  family,  scornful  of  any  regularity 
or  routine  in  their  daily  lives,  financial  or 
otherwise,  and  determined  to  be  a  race 
of  artists,  musicians,  and  poets.  A  chance 
meeting  with  Fulvio,  a  steady,  well-bal¬ 
anced  borghese,  at  one  of  her  recitals 
results  in  a  hasty  engagement,  which  is 
promptly  broken  when  the  youth  visits 
her  home  and  perceives  the  impossibly 
disorderly  existence  maintained  in  the 
household. — Virgil  A.  Warren.  Carson- 
Newman  College. 

^  John  Amos  Comenius.  The  Angel  of 
Peace.  Latin  and  English  Text. 
Edited  by  Milos  Safranck.  Introduction 
by  Matthew  Spinka.  New  York.  Pan¬ 
theon  Books.  1944.  130  pages.  $2.00. — 
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Pantheon  Books  arc  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  make-up  and  printing  of  this  edi¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  jewels  of  the  world’s 
“peace  literature,”  the  famous  Angelus 
Pads  of  Comcnius  (Komensk^),  the 
father  of  modern  pedagogy.  Comenius, 
early  exiled  from  his  often  invaded  na¬ 
tive  Bohemia,  wrote  his  Angel  of  Peace 
for  the  peace  delegates  of  England  and 
the  Netherlands  assembled  in  the  Year 
of  Our  Lord  1667  at  Breda.  But  his 
words  have  not  lost  their  freshness,  their 
moral  strength,  and  their  persuasive 
force  in  all  the  centuries  which  have 
passed  since  then.  In  a  short  introduc¬ 
tion,  Matthew  Spinka  draws  a  picture  of 
the  time  in  which  Comcnius  wrote  his 
masterpiece  and  sketches  the  life  of  the 
great  Czech  philosopher  and  moralist.  It 
might  have  l^cn  advisable  to  give  even  a 
litde  more  space  to  the  historical  back¬ 
ground,  since  the  personality  of  Co¬ 
mcnius  and  his  activities  can  best  be  ex¬ 
plained  against  the  history  of  his  nation 
and  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. — F.  C.  Weist^opf. 
New  York  City. 

*  Bede.  Opera  De  T em poribus.  Charles 
W.  Jones,  Editor.  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Medieval  Academy  of  America 
Publication  No.  41.  1943.  416  pages. — 
The  scholarly  publication  of  any  work 
by  a  great  figure  in  the  history  of  human 
thought  is  always  an  occasion  worthy  of 
note.  When  the  publication  at  the  same 
time  presents  a  work  which  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  highly  inaccessible  or  at  best 
available  only  in  a  very  incorrect  edition, 
there  is  even  more  reason  for  commenda¬ 
tion.  In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Jones 
edits  certain  of  the  minor  writings  of 
Bede  in  what  may  well  be  the  definitive 
edition  of  these  works.  The  texts  of  all 
Bede’s  extant  computistical  works  arc 
contained  herein:  De  Tem poribus,  De 
Temporum  Ratione,  and  two  letters — 
one  on  the  equinox  addressed  to  Wic- 
thede,  the  other  to  Plcgwin  in  reply  to 
a  charge  of  heresy.  I  do  not  at  present 
have  access  to  the  Migne  edition  of  De 
Temporum  Ratione  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison,  but  the  wealth  of  annotation 


and  apparatus  criticus  attests  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  accuracy  and  care  in  selection.  The 
writings  may  now  be  read  with  con¬ 
siderable  ease  and  pleasure,  for  many 
bad  spots  have  been  cleared  up  or  ex¬ 
plain^. 

Much  more,  however,  is  contained  in 
the  publication  than  the  edition  of  the 
texts.  One-third  of  the  space  is  given  over 
to  an  extremely  full  and  enlightening 
discussion  of  the  development  of  the 
Latin  ecclesiastical  calendar.  Such  in¬ 
formation  is  vital  for  an  understanding 
of  Bede’s  computistical  writings,  and 
Mr.  Jones  has  shown  great  foresight  in 
including  in  the  same  volume  with  the 
text  this  detailed  presentation  of  back¬ 
ground  material.  Bede’s  writings  arc,  of 
course,  of  a  highly  specialized  nature, 
and  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  that  they 
contain  information  of  value  to  quite 
the  wide  variety  of  scholars  mentioned  in 
the  preface.  But  at  any  rate,  the  texts  are 
now  made  available  in  most  attractive 
and  clear-cut  form  for  anyone  who 
wishes  to  read  them.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  Mr.  Jones’  own  style  in 
writing.  He  presents  difficult  and 
scholarly  material  with  ease  and  clarity 
in  a  thoroughly  readable  and  enjoyable 
fashion.  This  is  a  most  desirable  asset 
and  one  which  few  scholars  possess. — 
H.  Lloyd  Stow.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Waclaw  Lcdnicki.  Zyde  i  Kultura 
Polsl(i.  New  York.  Roy.  1944.  316 
pages.  $3.50. — Two  distinctive  features 
of  this  book,  arc:  first,  the  carefully  com¬ 
piled  bibliography  of  practically  all  the 
propaganda  literature  about  Poland,  and 
second,  the  scrupulous  listing  of  all  the 
author’s  tides  and  honors.  And  setting 
out  to  read  it,  one  finds  in  the  preface 
the  following  sentence:  “This  book  is  a 
sort  of  intellectual  novel,  the  chief  hero 
of  which  is  the  Polish  nation.”  Nothing 
of  the  sort;  it  is  only  a  collection  of  plan¬ 
less  ardcles  and  lectures,  rewritten  and 
edited  into  an  awkward  attempt  at  unity. 

The  reviewer  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear  these  lectures  and  to  read  the  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  Polish  and  American  press, 
and  he  often  prayed  that  their  enter- 
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prising  author  would  not  think  of  issu¬ 
ing  them  in  a  book  for  American  read¬ 
ers,  since  that  would  be  a  dubious  service 
to  Poland.  His  prayer  was  not  answered. 
Take  such  statements  as  the  one  on  Page 
26,  concerning  Marshal  Joseph  Pilsudski: 
“His  struggle  with  the  Polish  Parliament 
between  1920  and  1935  was  inspired  by 
Bobrzynski  as  well  as  by  his  favorite 
poet,  Slowacki.”  This  is  an  insult  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  Romantic  poet, 
Julius  Slowacki,  who  was  a  well-known 
liberal.  And  if  Pilsudski  had  really  read 
the  historical  works  of  Michael  Bobrzyn¬ 
ski,  he  would  surely  have  learned  some¬ 
thing  of  Poland’s  past  and  would  not 
have  become  its  dictator.  Pilsudski  en¬ 
tangled  Poland  in  a  war  with  Russia, 
sacrificing  tens  of  thousands  of  human 
lives.  And  when  he  lost  this  war,  he 
started  a  cleaning-up  process  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  country,  which  ended  in 
1926,  bloodily  for  the  people  and  vic¬ 
toriously  for  Pilsudski.  And  in  the  year 
1935,  he  replaced  a  liberal  constitution 
by  a  new  one,  one  of  whose  first  by-laws 
states  that  “the  President  is  responsible 
before  God  and  history.”  God  is  on  high. 
History  lies  in  the  far-distant  future,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  nation  became  the 
slave  of  the  country,  the  police  and  the 
bureaucracy. 

The  author  imputes  all  Poland’s  woes, 
not  to  Pilsudski  and  his  successors,  but 
to  the  Versailles  treaty  and  to  Com¬ 
munistic  and  Hitlerite  propaganda. 
There  is  no  mention  of  Colonel  Joseph 
Beck,  Marshal  Smigly-Rydz,  or  Presi¬ 
dent  Ignace  Moscicki,  who  were  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  government  of  the  na¬ 
tion  just  as  Pilsudski  had  been.  And  that 
they  governed  badly  is  known  to  all,  as 
well  as  that  when  matters  in  Poland  be¬ 
came  worse  and  worse  after  the  outbreak 
of  war,  they  packed  their  luggage  and 
abandoned  the  defenseless  people.  All 
this,  says  our  author,  was  the  fault  of 
enemy  propaganda,  about  which  he 
writes  thus  on  page  310:  “Let  us  not 
forget,  either,  the  Hitlerite  and  Com¬ 
munistic  propaganda.  The  former  sowed 
discord  between  Poles  and  Jews,  the  lat¬ 
ter  between  Poles  and  Ukrainians.  .  .  . 


The  Germans,  too,  penetrated  every¬ 
where  with  their  money  and  their 
agents.”  Which  is  contradicted  in  the 
very  next  sentence:  “But  it  was  only  re¬ 
stricted  groups  of  the  nation  that  let 
themselves  be  seduced  by  this  propa¬ 
ganda.  And  these  groups  made  more 
noise  than  they  did  real  harm.”  Logic 
such  as  this  characterizes  the  entire  book, 
which  pictures  neither  the  life  nor  the 
culture  of  Poland. — Antoni  Gronowicz. 
New  York  City. 

*  Kazimierz  Wierzynski.  Zapomniane 

Pobojowis]{p.  New  York.  Roy.  1944. 

177  pages.  $2.50. — This  book  deals  with 
the  ^ptember  campaign  of  the  Germans 
in  Poland,  and  was  written  by  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  former  official  Polish  Ga¬ 
zette  and  poetic  glorifier  of  Marshal  Pil¬ 
sudski.  The  author,  himself  a  refugee 
and  with  plenty  of  spare  time  on  his 
hands,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  interviewing 
individuals  who  had  had  a  part  in  the 
defense  of  Poland  and  are  now  living  in 
England  or  America.  He  then  applied  to 
these  reviews  a  literary  polish  and  had 
them  rendered  into  English.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  fault  of  the  translator  that  they 
are  rather  dull  in  description  and  limited 
in  vocabulary,  as  if  they  had  been  in¬ 
tended  for  readers  familiar  only  with 
Basic  English.  The  best  incident  is  one 
called  The  Peasants,  in  which  the  eye¬ 
witness  describes  a  battle  between  a 
group  of  contrymen  armed  with  shovels 
and  pitchforks,  and  the  superbly  armed 
and  armored  Nazis.  Tliis  brief  episode, 
in  its  simplicity  and  tragedy,  leaves  the 
reader  with  an  unforgettable  impression. 
There  are  excellent  drawings  by  Z.  Czer- 
manski. — Antoni  Gronowicz.  New  York 
City. 

*  Afonso  Arinos  de  Melo  Franco. 

Desenvolvimento  da  civiliza^ao  ma¬ 
terial  no  Brasil.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Servi^o 
do  Patrimonio  Historico  e  Artlstico  Na- 
cional.  1944.  133-j-xxix  pages. — This 
series  of  lectures  by  one  of  the  well- 
known  historians  of  Brazil  is  a  rapid  ac¬ 
count  of  the  material  development  of 
Brazil  from  the  earliest  days  through 
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the  nineteenth  century.  It  might  be 
found  profitable  to  read  it  in  connection 
with  the  more  detailed  work  by  Caio 
Prado  Junior  (reviewed  elsewhere  in 
this  issue).  Both  works  are  evidences  of 
a  penchant  for  broad  economic  interpre¬ 
tations  of  Brazilian  history  among  mod¬ 
ern  writers. — Manoel  da  S.  S.  Cardozo. 
The  Catholic  University  of  America. 

*  Marques  do  Lavradio.  A  diplomacia 
do  imperio.  Lisboa.  Agcncia  Geral 

das  Colonias.  1943. 310  pages. — A  chron¬ 
ological  account,  from  printed  sources, 
of  Portugal’s  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Holy  See,  Castile,  England,  France, 
and  Spain.  This  will  prove  a  useful 
manual  for  students  of  history  interested 
in  the  diplomacy  of  the  Portuguese  Em¬ 
pire.  Most  of  the  material  deals  with 
Portugal  proper,  Africa,  and  the  Orient; 
there  is  practically  nothing  on  Brazil. 
It  is  regrettable  that  the  author  did  not 
examine  Portugal’s  relations  with  Hol¬ 
land, — Manoel  da  S.  S.  Cardozo.  The 
Catholic  University  of  America. 

*  Caio  Prado  Junior.  Forma^do  do 
Brasil  content pordneo:  colSnia.  Sao 

Paulo.  Livraria  Martins  Editora.  1942. 
388  pages.  Illustrations  and  a  map  hors- 
texte. — One  of  the  most  penetrating  es¬ 
says  on  the  evolution  of  Brazil  to  have 
come  out  of  the  country  in  recent  times. 
In  a  preliminary  chapter  the  author 
speaks  of  the  “sentido  da  coloniza^ao,” 
and  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  peopling 
of  Brazil,  material  life  in  Brazil  during 
the  colonial  period,  and  the  development 
of  Brazilian  society  during  the  same  pe¬ 
riod.  Based  on  a  wealth  of  printed 
sources,  some  of  which  have  never  before 
been  properly  utilized,  the  book  sins  in 
undue  stress  on  the  material;  one  feels, 
in  his  interpretation  of  Brazil,  that  the 
author  has  been  influenced  by  the  ma¬ 
terialistic  philosophy  of  the  past  few 
decades.  But  though  the  role  of  the 
Church  is  touched  upon  only  lightly, 
and  though  the  spiritual  motivation  of 
life  is  pretty  much  dismissed,  Snr. 
Prado’s  book  will  give  the  reader  a  great 
deal  to  ponder  over. — Manoel  da  S.  S. 


Cardozo.  The  Catholic  University  of 
America. 

^  J.  Pires  do  Rio.  O  Combustivel  na 
economia  universal.  O  Combustivel 
e  a  Civilizaqdo.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Jose 
Olympio.  Third  Edition.  1944. — This 
book  by  the  eminent  director  of  the 
Jornal  do  Brasil  is  much  more  than  its 
title  implies:  it  is  not  only  a  study  of  the 
prime  importance  of  coal  in  twentieth 
century  civilization,  it  is  also  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  Brazil’s  position  in  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  its  coal 
deposits,  and  not,  as  some  would  have  it, 
on  the  basis  of  an  imaginary  racial  in¬ 
feriority.  It  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  high 
patriotism  that  accepts  the  facts  as  they 
arc  and  draws  from  them  conclusions 
that  seem  irrefutable.  The  book  was  first 
published  in  1916.  The  prefaces  of  the 
second  (1942)  and  third  editions  bring 
the  facts  up  to  date;  the  argument  itself 
still  maintains  its  old  validity.  As  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Brazil’s  place  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  world,  this  is  a  must  book  for 
all  good  Pan-Americans. — Benjamin  M. 
Woodbridge,  ]r.  Sao  Paulo. 

^  Augusto  Magne,  S.  J.  A  demanda  do 
Santo  Graal.  3  vols.  Rio  dc  Janeiro. 
Instituto  Nacional  do  Livro.  1944.  437, 
436,  454  pages. — The  text  of  the  earliest 
known  Portuguese  translation  of  the 
quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  from  the  late 
medieval  manuscript  in  the  Vienna  Na¬ 
tional  Library.  This  fine  piece  of  work, 
which  Arthurian  scholars  will  par¬ 
ticularly  welcome,  is  one  of  the  few  solid 
contributions  by  Brazilians  to  medieval 
studies.  The  work  will  also  interest  stu¬ 
dents  of  Spanish  literature  inasmuch  as 
the  Spanish  version  of  the  legend  was 
translated  from  the  Portuguese.  The 
first  two  volumes  are  text;  the  third  vol¬ 
ume  is  made  up  of  a  glossary. — Manoel 
da  S.  S.  Cardozo.  The  Catholic  Univer¬ 
sity  of  America. 

V  Marques  Reb£lo  e  Arnaldo  Tabaid. 

Pequena  histdria  de  amor.  Rio  dc 
Janeiro.  Crianga.  60  pages.  Many  illus¬ 
trations,  some  in  color,  by  Percy  Deane. 
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— Marques  Rcbclo  has  a  talent  for  com¬ 
pounding  a  child’s  book  of  childish  and 
grown-up  ingredients  in  such  a  way  as 
to  keep  the  youngsters  on  their  toes 
without  ever  completely  bewildering 
them.  This  story  of  vicissitude  and  fam¬ 
ily  affection  in  the  bird  world  would 
certainly  please  children  in  any  language. 
Marques  Rebclo  and  various  collabora¬ 
tors  have  to  their  credit  books  which 
have  been  awarded  government  prizes, 
books  which  bear  the  imprint  of  the  best 
Brazilian  publishers,  books  which  like 
this  one  are  superbly  illustrated,  and 
books  which  have  b^n  financed  by  a 
gigantic  producer  of  children’s  foods.  So 
that  Marques  Rebclo  and  his  collabora¬ 
tors  are  doubtless  prosperous  as  well  as 
famous. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Almiro  Rolmcs  Barbosa  i  Edgard 
Cavalhciro.  As  obras  primus  do 
conto  brasileiro;  "A  marcha  do  espirito^’ 
Vol.  IX.  Sao  Paulo.  Martins.  1944.  365 
pages.  $23  m/n. — After  much  study  and 
consultation  with  leading  critics,  these 
two  young  editors  chose  28  selections 
representing  the  Brazilian  short  story 
from  its  beginnings  to  the  present.  Each 
selection  is  prefaced  by  a  biography  and 
a  critical  evaluation  of  the  author.  With¬ 
in  the  collection  one  encounters  prac¬ 
tically  every  human  trait,  so  that  the  vol¬ 
ume  has  universal  appeal.  The  picar¬ 
esque  is  represented  by  the  Aventuras  de 
Pedro  Malasarte,  a  folk-talc  edited  by 
Lindolfo  Gomes.  There  is  irony  in 
Origincs  Lcssa’s  Shonosukji,  in  which  a 
talented  but  obscure  artist  is  the  victim  of 
a  philanthropist’s  perverted  sense  of 
humor.  Regionalism  finds  expression  in 
Peregrino  Junior’s  Gapuiador.  Sacrificial 
motherhood  inspires  Julia  Lopes  Dc 
Almeida’s  A  Caolha.  Also  meritorious 
arc  the  stories  by  Barbosa  Rodrigues, 
Affonso  Arinos,  Affonso  Schmidt, 
Amadcu  dc  Queiroz,  Anfbal  M.  Ma¬ 
chado,  Ant6nio  Dc  Alcantara  Machado, 
Artur  Azevedo,  Carvalho  Ramos,  Coc- 
Iho  Ncto,  Ernani  Fornari,  Gastao  Cruls, 
Graciliano  Ramos,  Joao  Alphonsus, 
Joao  Do  Rio,  Jose  Vcrissimo,  Lima 
Barreto,  Luis  Jardim,  Machado  dc  Assis, 


Mario  Dc  Andrade,  Marques  Rcbclo, 
Montciro  Lobato,  Ribciro  Couto,  Simoes 
Lopes  Ncto,  Valdomiro  Silveira. — Virgil 
A.  Warren.  Carson-Ncwman  College. 

^  Manuel  Maria  de  Barbosa  du  Bocage. 

Poesias.  Lisboa.  Livraria  Si  da  Costa. 
1943.  253  pages. — ^A  selection  of  the 
poetry  of  Bocage  with  notes  and  a  bio¬ 
graphical  and  critical  essay  by  Guerreiro 
Murta.  The  first  half  of  the  volume  con¬ 
tains  1 19  of  his  376  sonnets,  closing  with 
the  fa  Bocage  ndo  sou,  which,  surpassing 
all  impossible  improvisations  and  fa¬ 
mous  last  words,  he  spoke  from  his 
death  bed.  Many  of  the  sonnets  were 
written  from  Goa  where  Bocage,  like 
Camoes,  spent  many  years,  and  some 
from  the  prison  of  the  Holy  Office  in 
which  he  spent  several  months  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  his  poem  A  Pavorosa  Ilusao  da 
Eternidade.  Often  the  sonnets  are  con¬ 
ventional  complaints  to  Filis  and  Corina 
or  Anarda,  lacking  only  the  intention  of 
the  author  to  be  actual  burlesques.  The 
second  half  of  the  volume  is  selections 
from  all  his  verse  other  than  sonnets — 
odes,  fables,  elegies,  epistles  written  in 
his  character  as  Elmano  Sadino  of  the 
Nova  Arcadia,  epigrams,  satires,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Pena  de  Talido  directed  at  the 
long-suffering  Padre  Macedo,  who  in  his 
reply,  with  a  grain  of  truth,  called  him 
“fanfarrao  glosador.”  And  yet  Bocage 
was  something  more  than  this,  despite 
the  fatal  combination  in  him  of  conven¬ 
tionality  with  facility,  and  possessed  un¬ 
questionable  genius,  however  ill  he  used 
it. — Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Menotti  del  Picchia.  Poemas.  Sao 

Paulo.  Companhia  Editora  Nacio- 
nal.  1944.  160  pages. — Menotti  del 
Picchia,  a  very  important  figure  in  the 
literary  and  artistic  renascence  which 
took  place  in  Brazil  between  the  years 
1919  and  1923,  is  in  his  own  right  a  deli¬ 
cate  and  profound  poet.  His  first  book, 
Chuva  de  pedra,  published  in  1925,  is 
characterized  by  imaginative  richness 
and  keen  sensitiveness.  The  two  pre- 
eminendy  disdnguished  poems  in  that 
collecdon  are  O  Becco  and  O  espelho. 
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The  present  handsomely  printed  volume 
reproduces  four  poems  which  won  for 
the  author  a  wide  reputation  and  many 
admirers.  Juca-Mulato  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  Spanish  by  the  Cuban  poetess 
Emilia  Bernal.  As  Mdscaras  is  notable 
for  its  subtle  sensibility  and  its  delicate 
grace.  Angustia  de  D.  Joao  is  a  dramatic 
poem  with  only  two  characters,  Faust 
and  Don  Juan  Tenorio.  And  finally, 
Amor  de  Dulcinea,  written  in  1928,  pre¬ 
sents  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Coun¬ 
tenance  and  Sancho  as  two  very  sound 
and  original  thinkers.  The  poet  con¬ 
ceives  of  them  as  “the  two  universal  poles 
of  our  human  nature,  citizens  of  all 
countries,  international  allegories  of 
egoism  and  spirituality.” — Gastdn  Fi- 
gueira.  Montevideo. 

**  Americo  Fires  de  Lima.  Explorofoes 
em  Mozambique.  Lisboa.  Agencia 
Geral  das  (^lonias.  1943.  329  pages. — 
Illustrated  by  photos  and  engravings, 
this  is  a  scientific  treatise  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  touching  life  on  the  island  of 
Mozambique.  The  author  gives  his  recol¬ 
lections  of  experiences  there  as  a  physi¬ 
cian  with  an  exploring  party  about  1917. 
He  comments  on  various  tropical  dis¬ 
eases,  giving  case  histories.  There  are 
ethnographic  notes  on  the  natives, 
studies  of  the  flora  and  fauna,  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  native  tribes  and 
practical  problems  faced  by  the  white 
governors  of  the  country  in  dealing  with 
the  aborigines.  The  text  contains  many 
statistical  tables  related  to  the  physical 
features  of  the  natives.  The  book  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  throws  much  light  on  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  part  of  the  world  litde 
known  to  the  average  maiSV.— Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Gil  Vicente.  Bibliografia.  Lisboa. 

Biblioteca  Nacional.  Tipografia 
Inicio  Pereira  Rosa,  Ltd.  1942.  1002 
pages. — Students  of  Portuguese  and 
Castilian  letters  will  be  very  grateful  to 
the  National  Library  of  Lisbon  for  this 
exhaustive  work.  Gil  Vicente  is,  as 
everybody  knows,  a  many-sided  genius 
who  was  at  home  in  his  own  language 


and  in  Castilian,  who  wrote  plays  and 
still  found  both  time  and  talent  to  fash¬ 
ion  the  celebrated  ostensorium  of  Belem, 
perhaps  the  most  exquisite  specimen  of 
the  goldsmith’s  craft  in  Portugal.  The 
distinguished  place  that  Vicente  holds  in 
the  literature  of  two  countries  is  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  bibliography,  and  the 
volume  will  serve  as  a  much-needed 
guide  for  the  interested  scholar.  Its  plan, 
unfortunately,  is  not  all  that  could  have 
been  desired,  there  being  a  great  deal  of 
overlapping  in  the  matter  of  subject 
headings.  But  because  the  indices  are 
very  complete,  the  student  will  be  able 
to  find  his  way  about  without  too  much 
trouble.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  work  of 
outstanding  utility  and  value. — Manoel 
da  S.  S.  Cardozo.  The  Catholic  Univer¬ 
sity  of  America. 

*  Dr.  Ervin  Wolffcnbiittel.  Funda- 
mentos  bioldgicos  da  fecundidade  e 

infecundidade  periddicas  da  mulher. 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1941.  129  pages. — 
Dr.  Wolffenbiittel  has  published  three 
volumes  on  the  question  of  the  periods 
of  fertility  and  infertility.  (The  other 
two  are  A  regularizaqdo  cienttfica  da 
natalidade  and  Esterilidade  matrimonial, 
both  from  the  Livraria  do  Globo.)  He 
has  painstakingly  collected  and  studied 
all  that  is  known  on  the  subject,  and  his 
series  of  studies  probably  constitute  at 
least  as  complete  an  examination  of  it  as 
exists  in  any  language.  He  is  cautious 
and  objective,  but  he  has  convinced  him¬ 
self  that  science  has  already  learned 
enough  to  make  all  painful  and  danger¬ 
ous  methods  of  birth<ontrol  entirely  un¬ 
necessary.  His  book  is  well  constructed, 
reasonable  and  convincing. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Anatolii  Vinogradov.  Khroni^a  Ma- 
levins/^il(h.  Moskva.  Gosudarstven- 

noye  Khudozhestvennoi  Literatury. 
1942.  442  pages.  15  rubles. — The  official 
Soviet  attitude  toward  the  great  Russians 
of  the  past  is  by  now  well  formulated. 
The  Soviet  regime,  in  its  attempt  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  the  representative  of  all  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  grants  post-mortem  acceptance  to  the 
past  giants  of  Russian  arts,  literature. 
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science,  and,  lately,  military  strategy. 
This  txx}k  is  a  Hctionized  record  of  the 
life  and  works  of  Dmitrii  Ivanovitch 
Mendeleyev,  Russian  chemist  and  father 
of  the  Periodic  Table  of  Elements.  The 
first  part  is  told  by  Vladimir  Malevinsky, 
pupil  and  friend  of  Mendeleyev,  in  the 
first  person.  The  latter  part  is  presented 
in  the  form  of  memoirs  by  Malevinsky’s 
son  Pyotr,  who  takes  up  the  tale  where 
his  father  leaves  off  and  brings  it  down 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  There 
is  much  interesting  material  here  on  the 
personality  of  Mendeleyev  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  life.  But  this  reviewer 
is  under  the  impression  that  no  greater 
faith  should  be  placed  in  the  authenticity 
of  this  record  than  would  normally  be 
given  to  any  personal  reminiscences,  fic- 
tionized  or  other.  The  author  has  an 
obvious  axe  to  grind  in  his  attempt  to 
show  that  there  is  practically  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  essential  views  of  the 
conservative  monarchist  Mendeleyev  and 
Dialectical  Materialism,  the  official 
credo  of  the  Communists.  Throughout 
the  book,  another  personality  is  present¬ 
ed  as  a  sort  of  standard  of  correct  be¬ 
haviour.  This  faultless  person  is  V.  I. 
Lenin.  Toward  the  end,  still  another 
paragon  of  Communist  virtue,  J.  V. 
Stalin,  makes  his  appearance.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  accounts  are  settled  again  with  the 
Communist  “bad  man,”  Leon  Trotsky, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  again  to  justify 
the  purge  trials  of  1936  and  1937.  With 
all  these  unavoidable  barnacles  (within 
the  hard  reality  of  the  Soviet  Union  they 
can  be  called  occupational  hazards)  the 
book  is  well  written  and  easily  read,  and 
contains  much  objective  historical  ma¬ 
terial.  It  should  be  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  after  some  editing  and  revising. — 
/.  A.  Posin.  University  of  Colorado. 

^  V.  G.  Belinsky.  Izbrannoye.  Moskva. 

OGIZ.  Gosudatsvennoye  Izdatel’- 
stvo  Khudozhestvennoy  Literatury. 
1943.  56  pages.  1  r.  50  k. — A  volume  of 
the  series  of  Patriotic  Writers  of  the 
Great  Fatherland.  There  is  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  A.  S.  Myasnikov,  who  has  se¬ 
lected  the  specimens  to  show  Belinsky’s 


enthusiasm  for  Russian  life  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  writers  of  his  day.  The  introduction 
stresses  Lenin’s  respect  for  Belinsky  as 
the  greatest  critic  of  the  day  and  a  worthy 
forerunner  of  the  Communist  Party.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  valuable  work  for  it 
brings  together  in  a  small  compass  many 
of  Belinsky’s  most  important  opinions. — 
Clarence  A.  Manning.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  A.  Egolin.  Velichie  russl(oy  litera¬ 
tury.  Moskva.  Sovetsky  pisatel.  1943. 
102  pages.  1.50  rubles. — “The  Grandeur 
of  Russian  Literature”  is  a  sober  survey 
of  Russian  literature  from  the  days  be¬ 
fore  Pushkin  to  the  present  moment. 
Egolin  points  out  the  universal  signif¬ 
icance  of  Russian  writers,  he  deals  with 
certain  periods  and  traits,  and  also  with 
individual  men,  such  as  Pushkin,  Ler¬ 
montov,  Gogol,  Herzen,  Gorky,  Maya¬ 
kovsky.  He  concludes  with  a  brief  chap¬ 
ter  on  literature  in  the  current  war.  The 
miniature  size  of  the  book  does  not  affect 
its  fine  quality  as  a  succinct  and  acute 
evaluation  of  the  subject. — A.  K. 

*  N.  S.  Leskov.  Povesti  i  Rassf^azy 
(Tales  and  Stories).  Moskva.  Gosu- 
darstvennoye  Khudozhestvennoy  Litera¬ 
tury.  1943.  276  pages.  8  rubles. — ^Nikolai 
Semyonovich  Leskov  had  been  unde¬ 
servedly  overshadowed  by  his  more  for¬ 
tunate  contemporaries — Turgenev,  Tol¬ 
stoy,  and  Dostoyevsky.  Lately,  during 
the  Soviet  regime,  he  has  begun  to 
emerge  from  his  relative  obscurity.  His 
rich  language,  colorful  style,  and  direct 
narrative,  reminding  one  of  the  folk 
tales,  are  beginning  to  receive  due, 
though  belated,  recognition.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  due  to  the  turn  in  the  official 
Soviet  attitude  whereby  everything  that 
tends  to  glorify  Russia  and  the  Russian 
man  receives  especial  attention.  Leskov, 
as  the  Soviet  critics  note,  was  the  only 
one  of  the  first-rank  Russian  writers  who 
presented  a  gallery  of  positive  characters. 

In  the  present  volume,  some  of  Les¬ 
kov’s  best  short  stories  are  collected.  The 
first — ^and  longest  (106  pages) — is 
Ocharovannyi  StrannH^  (“The  Charmed 
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Wanderer”)  which  presents  the  heroic 
adventures  of  Ivan  Severianych  Fliag- 
gin.  Throughout  unspeakable  trials  and 
reverses,  this  man  preserves  his  calm  and 
serenity,  and  carries  through,  undimin- 
ished,  his  compassion  for  the  insulted 
and  injured.  The  portrayals  of  rich  and 
autocratic  landowners  rival  the  best 
pages  of  Tolstoy  and  Turgenev.  The  de¬ 
scription  of  the  sufferings  of  women  who 
are  made  victims  of  these  men  matches 
anything  that  Dostoyevsky  ever  wrote 
on  the  subject. 

NesmerteVnyi  Golovan  (“The  Death¬ 
less  Golovan”),  in  spite  of  its  compara¬ 
tive  brevity  (37  pages),  is  probably  the 
best  story  in  the  book.  It  tells  of  a  simple 
soul — for  that  matter,  all  the  chief  char¬ 
acters  in  this  collection  are  simple-mind¬ 
ed,  uneducated  folk — whose  entire  life  is 
one  long  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of 
others. 

Levsha  (“Lefty”)  is  a  frankly  imag¬ 
inary  tale,  presented  in  a  popular  style, 
with  all  incidental  mutilations  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  Russian  speech — a  form  of  “dia¬ 
lect,”  as  this  word  is  popularly  under¬ 
stood  in  the  United  States.  It  is  designed 
to  extoll  the  native  Russian  genius  at 
the  expense  of  the  “educated”  English. 

The  final  item  in  the  book,  Tupeinyi 
Khudozhnil(  (“The  Wig  Artist”),  teUs 
the  story  of  a  serf  barber  (all  the  stories 
are  laid  in  the  time  of  serfdom)  and  his 
love  for  a  serf  actress.  It  contains  many 
details  of  the  life  and  mores  of  the  epoch 
now  fortunately  gone  forever. — J.  A. 
Posin.  University  of  Colorado. 

*  A.  P.  Chekhov.  Ognoal{tnie  Pyeci 
(One-Act  Plays).  %  pages. — I.  S. 
Turgenev.  Dvoryansi{oye  Gnyezdo. 
(The  Nest  of  Nobles.)  91  pages. — ^N.  V. 
Gogol,  Mertvyie  Dushi  (Dead  Souls). 
172  pages. — New  York.  International 
University  Press.  1944. — One-act  plays 
of  Chekhov:  On  the  High  Road,  The 
Swan  Song,  The  Bear,  The  Proposal,  A 
Tragedian  Against  His  Will,  The  Wed¬ 
ding,  The  Jubilee,  and  On  the  Harm  of 
Tobacco.  Then  one  of  the  shorter  novels 
of  Turgenev,  which  unfortunately  is  in 
smallish  type.  And  an  edition  of  Dead 


Souls  which  contains  the  whole  of  the 
first  part  and  the  thiee  chapters  which 
have  been  preserved  of  Part  Two.  It  is  a 
good  evidence  of  American  interest  in 
Russian  literature  that  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  publish  in  this  country  these 
three  text  editions  of  Russian  master¬ 
pieces.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be 
followed  by  many  more. — Clarence  A. 
Manning.  Columbia  University. 

^  A.  P.  Chekhov.  Rassl{azy  i  povesti. 

Moskva.  Ogiz.  1944.  376  pages.  12 
rubles. — A  selection  of  Chekhov’s  short 
stories  plus  one  longer  tale.  The  Steppe. 
The  mood  of  the  collection  is  dreary 
and  characterizes  Chekhov  as  a  typical 
Russian  writer  of  the  1880’s.  Each  trivial 
word  and  commonplace  gesture  of  his 
characters  betrays  boredom,  self-pity,  in¬ 
ability  to  act.  The  present  collection 
contains  few  of  Chekhov’s  earlier  stories, 
written  in  the  broad  vein  that  approaches 
our  American  notion  of  humor.  In  fact, 
within  the  volume  one  will  find  very 
little  that  would  suggest  that  it  was 
Chekhov’s  humor  that  had  first  brought 
him  fame.  He  is  seen  here  primarily  as 
a  master-raconteur,  whose  prime  con¬ 
cern  lies  in  telling  a  good  story.  And  tell 
them  he  does  in  his  own  inimitable 
manner,  although  many  of  his  stories 
smack  (and  this  comes  as  something  of 
a  shock  to  devotees  of  Chekhov!)  of  a 
de  Maupassantesque  crudeness  (The 
Chorus  Girl,  The  Pharmacist’s  Wife,  A 
Male  Acquaintance,  Volodya).  Chek¬ 
hov’s  naturalistic  treatment  of  children 
(The  Malicious  Boy,  Children,  Van\a, 
Sleepy,  A  Day  in  the  Country )  strips  the 
little  folk  of  the  halo  with  which  they 
have  been  conventionally  adorned. 
Chekhov  sees  them  also  in  their  uglier 
nature  and  depicts  them  as  malicious, 
spiteful,  selfish,  stupid  little  animals.  Al¬ 
though  often  pathetic,  they  arc  rarely  ap¬ 
pealing.  The  women  encountered  in  the 
volume  fare  no  better.  Ironically  pitiful 
(The  Chorus  Girl,  Polinl^a),  coldly  sclf- 
ccntcrcd  (Nyuta  in  Volodya),  or  pa¬ 
thetically  simple  (The  Darling) — there 
is  rarely  anything  noble  about  them.  A 
collection  such  as  this  is  a  withering  in- 
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dictmcnt  of  an  age  when  life  itself 
gnawed  man’s  soul. — O.  A.  Maslenil(ov. 
University  of  California. 

*  A.  A.  Sarkisov,  Erevansl^y  Zoopari(. 

Erevan.  Izdatel’stvo  Armfan.  1943. 
(Armenian  Section  of  the  Academy  of 
lienees  of  the  U.S.S.R.)  114  pages.  10 


rubles. — ^A  list  of  the  most  important  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  newly  established  Zoological 
Garden  of  Erevan  together  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  animals  and  birds  and 
of  their  habits.  It  is  an  excellently  ar¬ 
ranged  popular  guide. — Clarence  A. 
Manning.  Columbia  University. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Mrs.  Ada  P.  McCormick,  the  public- 
spirited  editor  and  publisher  of  the  quar¬ 
terly  magazine  Letter,  of  Tucson,  Ari¬ 
zona,  has  discovered  a  unique  device  for 
aiding  other  worthy  periodicals  with 
their  publicity.  She  selects  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  them  for  what  she  terms  a  “pro¬ 
motion  award,”  which  is  not  merely  a 
distinction  but  carries  with  it  financial 
aid  toward  the  distribution  of  sample 
copies  of  the  favored  publication  to  her 
own  magazine’s  rather  considerable  list 
of  subscribers.  Booi(s  Abroad,  whose  con¬ 
tribution  to  culture  Mrs.  McCormick  is 
so  kind  as  to  qualify  as  “invaluable,”  is 
the  sixth  publication  to  be  so  encouraged 
by  her,  and  copies  of  this  issue  accord- 
ingly  go  to  her  entire  subscriber  list.  We 
appreciate  Mrs.  McCormick’s  generous 
approval,  and  we  shall  try  to  continue  to 
merit  it. 

•  •  • 

The  inexpensive  book  has  been  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  Latin  America.  If  our  Southern 
neighbors  were  as  fastidious  about  paper, 
ink  and  binding  as  we  are,  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  educational  achievements  of  several 
Latin  American  publishers  would  never 
have  been  possible.  You  can  buy  a  small 
library  of  Latin  American  Ixwks  for 
what  our  prosperous  bibliophiles  often 
pay  for  one  swanky  volume.  That  is 
mosdy  to  the  good.  But  economy  can  be 
carried  too  far.  We  realize  that  the  Latin 
American  publisher  cannot  encase  his 
books  in  solid  and  beautiful  de  luxe  bind¬ 
ings,  that  he  must  use  cheap  paper  and 
cheap  ink,  that  he  must  sometimes  be 


satisfied  with  dilapidated  second-hand 
presses  and  that  he  must  be  careful  of 
his  expenditure  for  labor.  But  excessive 
economy  can  defeat  its  own  purpose. 
Personally,  we  have  been  troubled  con¬ 
siderably  by  the  impossibly  small  type  in 
some  Latin  American  b^ks  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  several  of  their  periodicals. 
We  gave  up  one  magazine  entirely  be¬ 
cause  our  eyes  weren’t  equal  to  it.  We 
are  reading  only  parts  of  another,  one  of 
the  best  magazines  on  the  continent,  for 
the  same  reason.  A  while  ago  we 
equipped  ourself  with  a  big  reading- 
glass,  and  nowadays  we  peer  at  certain 
documents  of  contemporary  I  ndo- Ameri¬ 
can  culture  like  a  purblind  paleographer 
deciphering  a  palimpsest.  We  suggest 
that  a  Latin  American  magazine  which 
can’t  afford  a  readable  type  might  offer 
subscribers  a  microscope  as  a  premium. 

•  •  • 

If  the  language  students  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh  are  not  inspired 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  Greek 
and  German,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  their 
physical  milieu.  There  is  presumably  no 
other  institution  in  the  world  which  sup¬ 
plies  foreign  language  classes  with  such 
completely  appropriate,  authentic  and 
thoroughly  charming  backgrounds.  We 
have  received  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  fourteen  handsome  illustrat¬ 
ed  booklets,  one  each  on  the  Swedish 
Classroom,  the  Russian,  Czechoslovak, 
Scottish,  Polish,  German,  Chinese,  Hun¬ 
garian,  Lithuanian,  Greek,  Yugoslav, 
Syria-Lebanon,  Italian  and  Romanian 
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Room.  The  Swedish  Classroom,  dedicat¬ 
ed  on  the  three  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  coming  of  the  Swedes  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  (June,  1938),  reproduces  a  typical 
peasant  interior  as  shown  in  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  the  eighteenth  century  Hal- 
singland  artist  Gustaf  Reuter,  and  is 
the  work  of  the  architect  Linton  R.  Wil¬ 
son,  who  spent  three  years  in  an  on-the- 
spot  study  of  Swedish  architecture.  The 
Scottish  Classroom  is  finished  in  import¬ 
ed  oak  and  faithfully  reproduces  the 
manner  of  the  Scottish  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Tlie  Polish  Room,  the  work  of  a 
Cracow  architect,  brings  to  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Cathedral  of  Learning  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  sixteenth  century  Polish 
Renaissance.  The  German  Room  is  har¬ 
moniously  reminiscent  of  the  two  ancient 
German  universities,  Heidelberg  and 
Leipzig.  The  Hungarian  Room,  spon¬ 
sor^  by  the  Hungarian  Ministry  of  lo¬ 
cation,  is  a  marvel  of  Magyar  folk-dec- 
oratiop.  The  Lithuanian  Room  is  hung 


with  specially  woven  Lithuanian  linen, 
and  the  Professor’s  chair  is  made  of  im- 
f)orted  Lithuanian  black  oak.  The  Greek 
Room,  dedicated  in  November,  1941,  by 
the  Head  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  is,  with  its 
columns,  floor  and  lower  walls  of  va¬ 
rious  Greek  marbles,  “absolutely  clas¬ 
sical.”  The  Syrian-Lebanon  Room  is  no 
replica,  but  was  brought  over  intact  from 
a  residence  in  Damascus  which  had  been 
condemned  by  the  French  Government 
in  connection  with  the  cutting  of  a  broad 
modern  avenue  through  the  world’s  old¬ 
est  city.  And  the  others  are  just  as  im¬ 
pressive. 

Some  language  teacher  who  shares  a 
dusty  classroom  and  a  cracked  black¬ 
board  with  a  mathematics  teacher  and  a 
professor  of  pedagogy  may  wonder 
whether  there  is  a  measurable  difference 
between  the  results  which  he  obtains 
and  the  success  of  the  language  teachers 
in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  There 
probably  is. . . . 


“The  Soviet  Union  has  what  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  most  highly  centralized  system  of 
higher  education  in  the  world.” 

“Very  many  Leningraders  are  now 
writing  diaries.  There  is  a  certain  inner 
urge  to  put  down  on  paper  everything 
that  a  person  has  experienced  and  seen. 
...  I  know  a  teacher  who  collected  13,000 
children’s  diaries  from  the  winter  of 
1941-1942.  You  can  imagine  what  valu¬ 
able  material  is  to  be  found  in  anything 
so  honest  and  trustworthy  as  the  diary 
of  a  youngster.  The  Public  Library  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  classifying  and  compiling  all 
this  material.”— ^Iga  Berholtz,  in  The 
American  Review  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
November,  1944. 

“What  makes  (Franz)  Kafka  appear 
so  modern  and  at  the  same  time  so 
strange  among  his  contemporaries  in 
the  prewar  world  is  precisely  that  he 
refused  to  submit  to  any  happenings  (for 


instance,  he  did  not  want  marriage  to 
‘happen’  to  him  as  it  merely  happens  to 
most);  he  was  not  fond  of  the  world  as  it 
was  given  to  him,  not  even  fond  of  na¬ 
ture  (whose  stability  exists  only  so  long 
as  we  ‘leave  it  at  peace’).  He  wanted  to 
build  up  a  world  in  accordance  with 
human  needs  and  human  dignities,  a 
world  where  man’s  actions  arc  deter¬ 
mined  by  himself  and  which  is  ruled  by 
his  laws  and  not  by  mysterious  forces 
emanating  from  above  or  from  below. 
Moreover  his  most  poignant  wish  was 
to  be  part  of  such  a  world — he  did  not 
care  to  be  a  genius  or  the  incarnation  of 
any  kind  of  greatness.  This  of  course 
does  not  mean,  as  is  sometimes  asserted, 
that  Kafka  was  modest.  It  is  he  who 
once,  in  genuine  astonishment,  noted  in 
his  diaries,  ‘Every  sentence  I  write  has 
perfection’ — which  is  a  simple  statement 
of  truth,  but  was  certainly  not  made  by 
a  modest  man.  He  was  not  modest;  he 
was  humble.” — Hannah  Ahrcndt,  in 
Partisan  Review,  Fall,  1944. 
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French  History,  Biography 
and  Memoirs 

*  Jacob  Axclrad.  Anatole  France.  New 
York.  Harper.  1944.  480  pp.  $3.75.— 
“This  is  not  only  a  good  book  on  Anatole 
France,  it  is  the  best  book  written  about 
him  yet.” — ^Andr^  Maurois. 

*  C.  Barthas  and  G.  da  Fonseca.  Fd~ 
tima.  Merveille  inouie.  Fribourg,  Suisse. 
Imprimerie  Saint  Paul.  1943.  405  pp. 
$1.50. — Documentation  and  exposition 
of  the  apparitions  and  miracles  of  which 
the  village  of  Fatima,  Portugal,  was  the 
scene,  in  1916  and  1917.  Enlarged 
French  version  of  Father  da  Fonseca’s 
Italian  original. 

^  Charles  Baudelaire.  Joumaux  intimes. 
Buenos  Aires.  Lettres  Fran^aises.  1944. 
125  pp. — ^Autobiographical  and  epigram¬ 
matic  fragments  from  various  Baudelaire 
publications. 

■  Joseph  E.  Davies.  Mission  h  Moscou. 
Montr^l.  L’Arbre.  1944.  569  pp. — 
Translated,  with  a  one-page  comment 
Sur  Vauteur  and  an  index,  by  Albert 
Pascal. 

*  Gr6goirc  Gafenco.  Priliminaires  de  la 
guerre  h  Vest.  Fribourg,  Suisse.  Librairie 
de  rUniversit6.  1943. — A  record  of  the 
relations  between  Russia  and  Germany 
from  the  Moscow  pact  of  August  21, 
1939,  to  the  opening  of  hostilities  be¬ 
tween  the  countries  in  June,  1941,  by  a 
former  Roumanian  foreign  minister. 

*  F.-X.  Garneau.  Histoire  du  Canada. 
Vol.  V.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1944.  317 
pp. — Eighth  edition  revised  and  en¬ 
larged.  Covers  period  1744  to  1759. 

*  Andr6  Gide.  Pages  de  journal,  1939- 
42.  New  York.  Pantheon  Books.  1944. 
170  pp.  $2.00. — ^With  a  very  interesting 
foreword  by  the  author  dated  from 
Rabat,  September,  1943. 

*  Emil  Ludwig.  Mackenzie  King. 
Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1944. 98  pp. — ^French 
translation  by  Andr6  Champroux.  Sev¬ 
eral  photographs. 

*  Edouard  Montpetit.  Souvenirs,  I. 


Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1944.  215  pp. — The 
well-known  Canadian  economist  tells  of 
his  early  years  in  Canada  and  France. 

*  Louis-Guillaume  Otto.  Considerations 
sur  la  conduite  du  gouvemement  amSri- 
cain  envers  la  France,  depuis  le  com¬ 
mencement  de  la  revolution  jusqu'en 
1797.  Princeton.  Princeton  University 
Press  for  the  Institut  Fran^ais  de  Wash- 
in^on.  1945. 33  pp.  $0.50. — ^Fifth  in  the 
series  Petite  Bibliothhque  Americaine. 

French  Public  Questions 

*  Benjamin  Constant.  De  Vesprit  de 
conquete.  Buenos  Aires.  Lettres  Fran- 
^aises.  1944.  75  pp.  $2.00.  m/n. — Benja¬ 
min  Constant’s  lucid  essay  De  Vesprit  de 
conquete  et  de  Vusurpation,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1813,  applies  to  Hitler  as  aptly 
as  it  did  to  Napoleon. 

*  J.-T.  Delos.  Le  probUme  de  civilisa¬ 
tion.  La  nation.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  2 
vols.  200  and  220  pp. — ^Two  sections: 
Sociologie  de  la  nation  and  Le  natio- 
nalisme  et  V ordre  de  droit.  By  the  Profes¬ 
sor  of  International  Public  Law  in  the 
Universities  of  Lille  and  Laval. 

*  Frances  Gunther.  La  revolution  de 
Vlnde.  Montreal.  Parizeau.  1944. 195  pp. 
$1.25. — ^An  American  journalist  views 
the  political  and  social  changes  in  pres¬ 
ent-day  India. 

*  Esdras  Minville.  Vhomme  d'affaires. 
Montreal.  Fides.  1944.  184  pp.  $1.00.— 
Lessons  in  business;  how  to  prepare  for  a 
business  career. 

K  Harold  G.  Moulton  and  Louis  Marlio. 
Le  desarmement  de  V Allemagne  et  du 
Japon.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1945. 235 
pp.  $2.00. — ^Translation  of  The  Control 
of  Germany  and  Japan  published  by 
Tlie  Brookings  Institution.  Practical 
methods  for  insuring  a  durable  peace. 

French  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

V  Roger  Caillois.  Les  impostures  de  la 
poesie.  Buenos  Aires.  Lettres  Fran^aises. 
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1944. 71  pp. — ^Four  essays  on  poetry,  plus 
two  others.  One  of  these  essays  appeared 
in  English  in  Bool(s  Abroad  (Summer, 
1943). 

*  Paul  Claudel.  Seigneur,  apprenez- 
nous  a  prier.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1942. 
(Montreal.  Pony.)  127  pp.  $1.00. — ^“Le 
dernier  chef-d’oeuvre  du  grand  &rivain 
catholique. ...” 

**  Gants  du  del.  Montreal.  Fides.  Sep¬ 
tember,  1944.  109  pp. — ^This  periodical 
collection  of  Catholic  essays  and  poems 
contains  in  the  present  issue  an  article 
by  Gustave  Cohen  on  Uivolution  du 
thidtre  religieux  au  moyen  dge,  an  essay 
Sur  la  po^sie  by  Jean  Wahl,  etc. 

^  Francois  Hertel.  Leur  inquiitude. 
Edition  definitive.  Montr&il.  Fides.  1944. 
227  pp.  $1.25. — Restlessness  of  youth, 
particularly  Canadian  youth,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Christianity  in  the  conquering 
of  seif. 

*  Louis  Lachance.  Philosophie  du  Ian- 
gage.  Montreal.  L^vrier.  1943.  216  pp. 
$1.50. — By  a  disciple  of  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

*  Felix-A.  Morlion,  O.  P.  Uapostolat  de 
Vopinion  publique.  Montreal.  Fides. 
1944.  245  pp.  $1.00. — K  report  on  how 
the  Catholic  International  Press  operates 
in  Belgium  and  its  possible  influence  on 
world  progress  and  events. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Colette.  Le  l^Spi.  Paris.  Arthcme 
Fayard.  (Montreal.  Pony.)  10th  edition. 

1943.  205  pp.  $135. — ^Four  characteristic 
Colette  sketches. 

*  A.-J.  Cronin.  La  citadelle.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1938.  (Montreal.  Pony.)  457  pp. 
$1.60. — Translated  by  Maurice  Remon. 

*  Henri  Gh6on.  Vart  du  thidtre.  Mont¬ 
real.  Serge.  (New  York.  Brentano’s.) 

1944.  219  pp.  $1.50. — ^Four  unpublished 
lectures  delivered  at  the  Theatre  du 
Vieux  Colombier  in  1923,  with  some 
supplementary  matter  prepared  in  1939. 
^  Grcvicres.  El  desdichado.  Buenos 
Aires.  Lettres  Fran^aises.  1944.  70  pp. 
$2.00  m/n. — Violence  and  misery  in 
war-time  France.  An  anonymous  work 
whose  provenance  seems  to  be  unknown 
even  to  the  publishers. 


^  Alec  et  Gerard  Pelletier.  Quartier 
nord. — Abbe  A.  M.  Lemoine.  Souvenirs 
de  guerre.  Montreal.  Fides.  1945. — Ten 
tracts  a  year.  Subscription  $1.00.  Short 
stories  evidently  intended  for  teen-age 
students. 

*  Jacques  Roumain.  Gouverneurs  de  la 
rosie.  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti.  Imprimerie 
de  I’Etat.  1944.  321  pp. — ^Touching 
novel  of  bewilderment,  suffering,  and 
heroism  in  rural  Haiti. 

*  Jacques  Soleymieu.  Dimanche.  New 
York.  Brentano’s.  1945.  239  pp.  $1.75. — 
Novel  whose  setting  is  France  before  the 
war. 

^  Jules  Supervielle.  La  belle  au  bois. 
Buenos  Aires.  Lettres  Fran9aises.  1944. 
112  pp.  $2.80  m/n. — The  author  has 
largely  rewritten  this  “fairy  play”  since 
the  first  edition  of  1932. 

*  Roger  Vercel.  La  hourie.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1942.  (Montr^l.  Pony.)  253  pp. 
— Family  tragedy  in  coastal  Normandy. 

French  Verse 

^  Cccile  Chabot.  Imagerie.  Conte  de 
Noel.  Montreal.  Fides.  1944. 69  pp.  $1.00. 
— Lovely  poetic  tribute  to  Joseph  and 
Mary.  Illustrated  by  author. 

*  06cile  Chabot.  Paysannerie.  Conte  des 
Rois.  Montreal.  Fides.  1944. 70  pp.  $1.00. 
— Story  about  the  Feast  of  the  Three 
Kings.  Colored  illustrations  by  the 
author. 

^  Gants  du  del.  Jeunes  poetes  cana- 
diens.  Montreal.  Fides.  1944.  109  pp. — 
Poems  of  nineteen  young  Canadian 
poets.  Illustrated  essays  on  modern  music 
and  art  in  French  Canada. 

^  St.-J.  Perse.  Quatre  poemes  (1941- 
1944).  Buenos  Aires.  Lettres  Fran^aises. 
1944.  79  pp. — With  a  laudatory  intro¬ 
duction  by  Archibald  MacLeish. 

French  Art 

^  Alexandre  Frankley.  Pierres  de  gloire 
— Pierres  de  France.  New  York.  Inter¬ 
national  University  Press.  1944.  xxxii-f- 
140  pp. — A  very  informative  introduc¬ 
tion,  followed  by  140  full-page  photo¬ 
graphic  plates. 

French  Miscellaneous 

*  E.  Aubert  de  la  Riie.  Saint-Pierre  et 
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Miquelon.  Montr^l.  L’Arbrc.  1944.  261 
pp. — Data  on  an  interesting  group  of 
islands  south  of  Newfoundland. 

*  Jean  Benoit-L6vy.  Les  grandes  mis¬ 
sions  du  cin6ma.  Montreal.  Parizeau. 
1945.  347  pp.  $2.00. — Dissemination  of 
knowledge,  culture  and  international 
understanding  by  the  cinema. 

^  Marcelle  Dorval  &  Jean  Carlu.  Le 
coeur  sur  la  main.  The  Heart  on  the 
Sleeve.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  Second, 
cheaper  edition.  1945.  156  pp.  $2.00. — 
French  and  American  idiomatic  expres¬ 
sions,  with  humorous  illustrations  by 
Jean  Carlu.  First  edition  reviewed  in  our 
Vol.  18,  p.  158. 

*  Marcel  Dugas.  Paroles  en  liberty. 
Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1944.  174  pp. — The 
biographer  of  Verlaine  has  collected  here 
some  forty  of  his  youthful  efforts  in 
lyric  prose. 

*  Maurice  Lebel.  V enseignement  et 
Vitude  du  grec.  Montreal.  Fides.  1944. 
261  pp. — By  the  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Laval  University,  Quebec. 

Spanish  History,  Biography 
and  Memoirs 

*  Francisco  Artasinchez.  La  fiesta  ter- 
mind  en  tragedia.  Montevideo.  Ceibo 
(Paysandu  1011).  1944.  153  pp. — Mem¬ 
oirs  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 

^  Juan  Antonio  Cabezas.  Concepcidn 
Arenal.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1942. 228 
pp.  7.50  pesetas. — Spain’s  greatest  wom¬ 
an  social  worker. 

*  Ram6n  J.  Cdrcano.  Mis  primeros  80 
ahos.  Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  Sudameri- 
cana.  1944. 450  pp.  $8  m/n. — The  vigor¬ 
ous  old  publicist,  historian  and  organizer 
writes  fascinatingly  and  has  very  im- 

rtant  matters  to  write  about. 

Jorge  Casals.  Pldcido  como  poeta 
cubano.  La  Habana.  Ministerio  de  Edu- 
cacion.  1944.  204  pp.  Gratis. — ^An 
“ensayo  biogrdfico  critico”  followed  by 
an  anthology. 

^  Paul  Claudel.  La  Anunciacidn.  Me¬ 
xico.  Jus.  317  pp. — Translated  from  the 
French  by  Efrain  Gonzalez  Luna. 

^  Augusto  Mario  Deltino.  Fin  de  siglo. 
Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg.  New 


edition.  1944.  160  pp. — High  points  of 
nineteenth  century  history. 

*  Gustave  Herve.  Nueva  historia  de 
Europa.  Mexico.  Ediciones  CAF  (Dis- 
tribuido  por  Jus).  1944.  335  pp. — ^Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by  Ignacio  and 
Carolina  Amor. 

*  Margarita  Holguin  y  Caro.  Los  Caros 
en  Colombia.  Su  f6,  su  patriotismo,  su 
amor.  Papeles  de  familia.  Bogoti.  An- 
tena.  1942.  239  pp. — Documents  and  let¬ 
ters  concerning  several  of  the  more 
prominent  members  of  the  important 
Caro  family  between  1774  and  1925. 

*  Ram6n  Iglesia.  El  hombre  Coldn  y 
otros  ensayos.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de 
Mexico.  1944.  306  pp. — Some  25  papers, 
on  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  Cort6s, 
Carlos  de  Sigiienza,  and  more  modern 
themes. 

*  Jose  E.  Iturriaga.  El  tirano  en  la 
Amirica  Latina.  (Jornadas  15.)  Mexico. 
El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1944.  36  pp. — 
General  considerations  and  a  word  on 
each  dictator. 

*  Alfonso  Junco.  Egregios.  Mexico.  Jus. 
1944.  314  pp. — Very  short  papers  on  a 
large  number  of  worthies,  from  Saint 
Anthony  of  Padua  to  Winston  Churchill. 

*  Jorge  Manach.  Historia  y  estilo.  La 
Habana.  Minerva.  1944.  207  pp. — ^Four 
studies  in  Cuban  history  by  a  capable 
Cuban  statesman  and  writer. 

*  Armando  de  Maria  y  Campos.  An- 
danzas  y  picardtas  de  Eusebio  Vela 
(Autor  y  comediante  mexicano  del 
siglo  XVIII).  Mexico.  Compahia  de 
Ediciones  Populares.  1944.  234  pp.  $5 
m/n. — Largely  a  history  of  the  ancient 
Coliseo  theater  in  Mexico  City. 

^  Juan  Francisco  Molina  Solis.  Historia 
del  descubrimiento  y  conquista  de  Yuca¬ 
tan.  Second  edition.  Mexico.  Ediciones 
Mensaje.  1943.  2  vols.  409  and  288  pp. — 
With  a  prologue  by  Antonio  Mendez 
Bolio  and  a  “Semblanza”  by  Ermilo 
Abreu  Gomez. 

^  La  Noche  Triste  Documentos:  Se¬ 
gura  de  la  Frontera  en  Nueva  Espaha. 
Edited  by  G.  R.  G.  Conway.  Mexico. 
Porr6a.  1943.  xiv-|-105  pp. — Two  rec¬ 
ords  of  examinations  of  witnesses,  here 
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reproduced  in  full  for  the  first  time,  with 
notes  by  the  Editor. 

*  Anna  y  Maxa  Nordau.  Max  Nordau, 
centinela  de  la  civilisaetdn.  Buenos  Aires. 
Israel.  1943.  399  pp. — By  the  philos¬ 
opher's  second  wife  and  daughter.  The 
original  was  in  French,  but  was  written 
as  a  basis  for  this  Spanish  edition. 

*  Fernando  Ocaranza.  La  tragedia  de 
un  Rector.  Mexico.  Talleres  Linotipo- 
grificos  Numancia,  Pedro  Ascensio  28. 
1943.  532  pp. — Memoirs  of  a  prominent 
physician  and  public  character  who  was 
for  a  time  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Mexico. 

*  Justo  Pastor  Benitez.  Estigarribia:  El 
soldado  del  Chaco.  Buenos  Aires.  Di- 
fusam.  1943.  234  pp.  $7.50  m/n. — 
Paraguayan  hero  of  Ae  Chaco  War. 

V  Mariano  Pic6n  Sales.  De  la  Conquista 
a  la  Independencia.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Econdmica.  1944.  255  pp. — 
'“Tres  siglos  de  historia  cultural  his- 
p^oamcricana 

*  General  Manuel  Piedra  Martel.  Mis 
primeros  treinta  ahos.  La  Habana.  Mi¬ 
nerva.  1944.  510  pp. — The  autobiogra¬ 
phy  of  an  important  figure  in  the 
struggle  for  Cuban  independence. 

*  Dr.  Pablo  Emilio  Pizarro..(4^rmtfc/d/i 
gaucha.  Buenos  Aires.  “La  Facultad." 
1943.  271  pp. — “El  simbolo  heroico  del 
alma  argentina:  el  Gaucho.” 

M  R.  A.  Rondon  Mirquez.  Guemdn 
Blanco,  el  autocrata  civilizador.  Caracas. 
Garrido.  1944.  2  vols. — ^Venezuela’s  re¬ 
doubtable  Dictator,  1870-1887. 

*  Carlos  J.  Rodriguez.  Irigoyen.  Buenos 
Aires.  “La  Facultad.”  1943.  238  pp.— 
The  political  and  social  revolution  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  Argentine  statesman 
Hipdlito  Irigoyen  (1852-1933). 

*  Manuel  Romero  de  Terreros.  El 
Conde  de  Regia,  Creso  de  la  Nueva 
Espana.  Mexico.  Xochid.  1943.  175  pp. 
— An  18th  century  Mexican  John  D. 
Rockefeller. 

*  Jose  Sinchez  Villasenor.  Josd  Ortega 
y  Gasset.  Mexico.  Jus.  1943.  356  pp. — 
Deals  more  with  the  ideas  than  widi  the 
life  of  the  eminent  Spanish  thinker. 

**  E.  F.  Sinchez  Zinny.  Manuelita  de 
Rosas  y  Ezeurra.  Verdad  y  leyenda  de  su 


vida.  Buenos  Aires.  Lopez.  Second  edi¬ 
tion.  1942.  459  pp. — ^Famous  daughter 
of  the  tyrant  Rosas  and  sweetheart  of  the 
poet  Mirmol. 

*  George  C.  Vaillant.  La  civilizacidn 
azteca.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco¬ 
nomica.  1944. 427  pp. — A  translation,  by 
Samuel  Vasconcelos,  of  Dr.  Vaillant’s 
Aztecs  of  Mexico.  (Doubleday,  Doran. 

1941. ) 

*  Jose  Vasconcelos.  Herndn  Cortis, 
ere  odor  de  la  nacionalidad.  Mexico. 
Xochitl.  194  pp.  Second  revised  and  en¬ 
larged  edition.  1944. — Vasconcelos  is  a 
profound  admirer  of  the  conqueror  of 
Mexico. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

*  Francisco  Ayala.  Razdn  del  tnundo. 
Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1944. — Once 
more  the  question  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  intellectuals. 

*  Manuel  D.  Benavides.  Los  nuevos 
profetas.  Mexico.  Luz  sobre  Espana. 
1942. 345  pp.  15  m/n.($1.50  U.S.)— The 
case  for  the  Spanish  liberals,  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  satirical  narrative. 

*  Conferencias  intemacionales  ameri- 
canas.  Primer  Suplemento,  1938-1942. 
Washington.  Dotacion  Carnegie  para 
la  Paz  Internacional.  1943.  501  pp. — 
Documents  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Eighth  Pan-American  Conference  held 
at  Lima  in  December,  1938,  and  of  the 
conferences  held  in  accordance  with  its 
provisions,  at  Panama  City  in  1939,  at 
Havana  in  1940  and  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 

1942. 

*  Juan  Cuatrecasas.  Biologta  y  demo- 
cracia.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1943. — 
What  is  the  influence  of  the  progress  of 
science  on  human  relations? 

*  Integracidn  politica  de  IberoamSrica. 
Politica  internacional  de  la  America 
Latina.  (Jornadas  19.)  Mexico.  El  Co- 
legio  de  Mexico.  1944.  70  pp. — Lectures 
by  Manuel  F.  Chavarria,  Pareja  Diez- 
Canseco,  Picon-Salas,  Portuondo,  Luis 
Alberto  Sdnehez,  Vasconcelos,  Viv6, 
Xirau,  Antonio  Castro  Leal. 

*  Alfonso  Reyes.  Tentativas  y  orienta- 
ciones.  Mexico.  Nuevo  Mundo.  1944. 
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230  pp. — Ten  essays  written  between 
1931  and  1943. 

*  Rudolf  Rocker.  El  pensamiento  liberal 
en  los  Estados  Unidos.  Buenos  Aires. 
Americalee.  1944.  276  pp.  $5  m/n. — 
From  Thomas  Paine  to  Benjamin  K. 
Tucker.  Translated  from  the  German. 

Spanish  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  Yves  de  la  Bri^re,  S.  J.  El  derecho  de 
la  guerra  justa.  Mexico.  Jus.  1944.  276 
pp. — Translated  from  the  French  by 
Luis  Islas  Garda. 

*  Wilhelm  Dilthey.  Introduccidn  a  las 
cienctas  del  espiritu.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Econdmica.  1944.  485  pp. — 
Translated  from  the  German  third  edi¬ 
tion  of  1933  with  a  valuable  introduction 
by  the  translator,  Eugenio  Imaz. 

*  Jos6  Gaos.  El  pensamiento  hispano- 
americano.  (Jornadas  12.)  Mexico.  El 
Colegio  de  Mexico.  1944.  50  pp. — ^From 
Zumirraga  to  Pic6n-Salas. 

Spanish  Literature 

**  Enrique  Diez-Canedo.  Letras  de 
America.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico. 
1944.  426  pp. — This  ample  volume  is 
made  up  of  some  sixty  literary  essays  by 
the  late  gifted  Spanish  poet  and  critic. 

Carlos  Hector  de  la  Pena.  La  novela 
modema.  Mexico.  Jus.  1944.  $6  m/n. — 
A  study  in  the  ideology  of  modern  fic¬ 
tion. 

*  Julio  Jimenez  Rueda.  Letras  mexi- 
canas.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco- 
ndmico.  1944.  191  pp. — From  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  to  the  present. 

^  B.  Sanin  Cano.  Letras  colombianas. 
Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
1944.  213  pp. — A  History  of  Colombian 
Literature  by  the  Dean  of  Colombian 
letters. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Eduardo  Barrios.  Tamarugal.  Santi¬ 
ago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1944.  230  pp. 
— Two  short  stories  and  a  novel  by  the 
author  of  Hermano  Asno. 

*  Juan  de  la  Cabada.  Incidentes  mel6- 
dicos  del  mundo  irracional.  Mexico.  La 


Estampa  Mexicana.  1944.  60  pp.  $10 
m/n.-^hort  stories,  marvelously  illus¬ 
trated  by  Leopoldo  M6ndez. 

*  Augusto  Guzmiin.  Tupaj  Katari.  Me¬ 
xico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
1944.  202  pp. — Novelized  life  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Peruvian  revolution¬ 
ist  Julian  Apasa  by  a  vigorous  Bolivian 
writer. 

*  Eduardo  Luquin.  Los  perros  fantas- 
mas.  Mexico.  Ediciones  Ibero-Ameri- 
canas.  1943.  255  pp. — Ghasdy  novel  of 
student  and  boarding-house  life  in  Mex¬ 
ico  City. 

^  Eduardo  Mallea.  Las  dguilas.  Buenos 
Aires.  Sudamericana.  1943. — Gloomy 
record  of  three  generations. 

*  Alvaro  Munoz  y  Custodio.  La  bo- 
rrachera  nacional.  La  Habana.  Alfa. 
1944.  113  pp. — ^Fantastic  comedy  of  love 
and  intoxication  at  some  uncertain  pe¬ 
riod  in  Spanish  history,  by  the  Spanish- 
born  drama  critic  of  the  Habana  news¬ 
paper  Hoy. 

*  Jose  Romdn  Orozco.  Cosmapa.  Ma¬ 
nagua,  Nicaragua.  Nuevos  Horizontes. 
1944. — Exploitation  and  misery  in 
Nicaragua. 

*  Adalberto  Ortiz,  fuyungo.  Buenos 
Aires.  Americalee.  (Guayaquil,  Ecua¬ 
dor.  Vera,  Box  832.)  1943.  265  pp.  $4.50 
m/n. — “Historia  de  un  negro,  una  isla 
y  otros  negros.”  Awarded  the  first  prize 
in  the  Concurso  Nacional  Ecuatoriano 
de  Novelas  in  1942. 

*  Julian  Padr6n.  Clamor  campesino. 
Caracas.  Elite.  1944. — Difficulties  of 
agrarian  reform  in  Venezuela. 

*  Leonidas  Spatakis.  Los  inocentes. 
Montevideo.  Independence.  1943.  96 
pp. — ^The  pain  and  poetry  of  humble 
lives. 

*  Alejandro  Tapia  y  Rivera.  La  antigua 
sirena.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Imprenta  Vene¬ 
zuela.  (E.  Franklin  &  Co.)  Second  edi¬ 
tion.  1944.  305  pp. — ^“Allegorical”  novel 
located  in  Venice  at  an  unspecified  pe¬ 
riod.  By  an  eminent  San  Juan  writer  of 
the  mid-nineteenth  century. 

*  Alejandro  Tapia  y  Rivera.  Vasco 
NuHez  de  Balboa.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Im¬ 
prenta  Venezuela.  (E.  Franklin  &  Co.) 
Second  edition.  1944.  116  pp. — Histor- 
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ical  drama  in  verse,  by  a  distinguished 
Puerto  Rican  novelist  and  playwright 
whose  dates  were  1826-82. 

*  Teodoro  Torres.  Golondrina.  Mexico. 
Mexicana.  1944.  348  pp. — Posthumous 
novel  by  the  author  of  La  patria  perdida. 

Spanish  Verse 

*  Ivan  Alfonseca.  An/ologta  biogrdfica. 
Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1943.  184  pp. — 
An  anthology  of  the  younger  Dominican 
poets. 

*  Pedro  Juan  Labarthe.  Reclinatorio. 
Acetre  y  corazdn.  Mexico.  Botas.  1944. 
215  pp. — More  than  one  hundred  of  the 
ardent  Puerto  Rican  professor-author’s 
poems,  with  a  preface  by  his  enthusiastic 
admirer,  Professor  Marshall  E.  Nunn  of 
the  University  of  Alabama. 

*  Miguel  A.  Macau.  Antologia.  La  Ha- 
bana.  Albino  Rodriguez.  1944.  276  pp. 
— All  the  author’s  previously  print^ 
verses,  which  appeared  in  four  or  five 
small  volumes,  are  here  combined  in  one. 

*  Jose  Mirmol.  Cantos  del  Peregrino. 
Buenos  Aires.  Estrada.  1943.  312  pp. — 
Introduction,  notes  and  critical  editing 
^  Rafael  Alberto  Arrieta. 

■  Emilio  Prados.  Minima  Muerte.  Me¬ 
xico.  Tezonde.  147  pp. — ^The  poet 
meditates  musically  on  the  mystery  of 
life. 

*  Juan  Manuel  Ruiz  Esparza.  El  de- 
sierto  iluminado.  Mexico.  Imprenta  Uni- 
versitaria.  1943.  250  pp. — A.  large  num¬ 
ber  of  poems  in  various  meters  and  verse- 
forms,  without  titles  or  numbered  pages. 
Every  item  is  dedicated  to  some  relative 
or  friend  of  the  author,  many  of  them 
to  very  distinguished  persons. 

Spanish  Art 

*  Hector  Aravena.  Historia  del  arte. 
Sandago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1944.  206 
pp. — Fifth  enlarged  edition,  profusely 
and  well  illustrated. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

*  Charles  Bodin.  La  doctrina  social  de 
la  Iglesia  y  la  ciencia  econdmica.  Mexico. 
Jus.  1944. 179  pp. — ^Translated  from  the 
French  by  Luis  de  Garay. 


*  Bolettn  del  Instituto  de  Investigaci- 
ones  Eolk}dricas.  Noviembre,  1944.  Pan¬ 
ama.  Universidad  Interamericana.  1944. 
50  pp. — Number  devoted  endrely  to  the 
reproduedon  (with  music)  and  analysis 
of  a  typical  mejorana,  or  Panamanian 
folk-song. 

*  Daniel  Kuri  Brena.  Zacatecas.  Me¬ 
xico.  Imprenta  Universitaria.  1944.  142 
pp.  Many  illustrations. — Wherein  the 
ancient  city  is  qualified  as  “Civilizador 
del  Norte.” 

*  Angel  Consuegra  Marin.  IngUs  Bdsico 
en  veinte  lecciones.  La  Habana.  Cul¬ 
tural.  1945.  304  pp. — A  very  complete 
manual,  with  vocabulary,  by  a  Cuban 
Professor  who  believes  thoroughly  in 
Basic  English. 

*  Alberto  Cdrdoba.  Don  Silenio.  Buenos 
Aires.  Elan.  1944.  172  pp. — Travels  in 
Northern  Argendna. 

*  Jusdno  Cornejo.  El  anuncio,  enemigo 
de  la  lengua.  Quito.  Talleres  Grdficos  de 
Educacidn.  1943.  75  pp.  $5  m/n. — ^Ex¬ 
amples  of  ungrammadcal  and  unaes- 
thedc  adverdsements,  and  a  plea  for  their 
avoidance. 

^  Emma  Felce  y  Leon  Benaros.  Anti- 
guas  ciudades  de  America.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emec6. 1943. 121  pp.  Many  illustrations. 
$3.50  m/n. — Short  sketches  of  numer¬ 
ous  cides  in  Latin  America,  plus  Wash¬ 
ington,  New  York  and  Quebec. 

^  Clifford  H.  Galloway.  El  Libro  de 
refranes  espanoles.  New  York.  Spanish- 
American  Printing  Co.,  Inc.  New  York 
11  (319  West  18th  St.).  224  pp.— A  care¬ 
fully  edited  list  of  “proverbs,  sayings, 
idioms  and  random  selections,  with  their 
English  translations.” 

*  Fedro  Guillen.  Vida  y  pasidn  de  dos 
ciudades  (Guatemala  y  Mdxico).  Me¬ 
xico.  Espiga.  1945.  90  pp.  $3.50  m/n. — 
A  talc  of  two  cities — their  similarities 
and  differences. 

*  Novelistas  Hispanoamericanos.  Pr6- 
logo  y  scleccion  de  Francisco  Monterde. 
Mexico.  Uni6n  Distribuidora  de  Edi- 
ciones,  Av.  Hidalgo,  11. 1943.  219  pp. — 
“Del  Prcrromanticismo  a  la  iniciacion 
del  Realismo.” 

*  Nuevo  Atlas  Geogrdfico  de  las  Ameri¬ 
cas.  Buenos  Aires.  Jose  Anesi.  1943.  24 
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pp.  76  maps  and  diagrams. — ^Finc,  clear 
maps,  not  overburdened  with  detail. 

*  Sergio  Quijada  Jara.  Estampas  Huan- 
cavelicanas.  Lima.  Salas.  1944.  189  pp. 
3  soles. — Andean  customs,  songs,  conun¬ 
drums,  etc. 

^  Oscar  Rabasa.  El  derecho  angloameri- 
cano.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco- 
ndmica.  1944.  668  pp.,  octavo.  14  pesos. 
— With  a  foreword  by  Salvador  Urbina, 
President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mex¬ 
ico. 

^  Alfonso  Reyes.  Dos  o  tres  mundos. 
Mexico.  Letras  de  Mexico.  1944.  218  pp. 
$4  m/n. — Selections  from  El  piano 
obliquo,  El  cazador,  Cartones  de  Ma¬ 
drid  ,  Las  visperas  de  Espana — and 
Visidn  de  Anhuac  complete. 

*  Reina  Reyes.  La  escuela  rural  que  el 
Uruguay  necesita.  Montevideo.  Claudio 
Garcia.  1944.  126  pp. — This  eloquent 
volume  won  the  first  prize  in  the  annual 
Uruguayan  “Concurso  de  Pedagogia” 
for  1943. 

*  Seuddnimos,  anagramas,  iniciales, 
etc.,  de  autores  mexicanos  y  extranjeros. 
Compiled  by  Manrique  de  Lara,  Juana 
and  Guadalupe  Monroy.  Mexico.  Secre- 
taria  de  Educacidn  Publica.  1943.  78 
pp. — Nearly  a  thousand  Mexican  pen- 
names,  plus  a  sprinkling  from  other 
countries. 

^  Max  Weber.  Economta  y  sociedad. 
Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
2  vols.  341  and  344  pp.,  octavo.  12  and  13 
pesos. — The  monumental  Wirtschaft 
und  Gesellschaft  of  the  great  Munich 
economist,  translated  with  a  15-page  in¬ 
troduction  by  Jose  Medina  Echavarria. 


English  History,  Biography 
and  Memoirs 

^  An  Army  of  Heroes.  True  Stories  of 
Fighting  Men.  Translated  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian  by  Elizabeth  Donnelly.  Moscow. 
Foreign  Language  Publishing  Company. 
172  pp. — Thirteen  sketches  by  nearly  as 
many  different  authors,  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated  from  paintings  and  pencil 
drawings. 

^  Angel  Flores.  Franz  Kafl{a.  A  Chro¬ 
nology  and  Bibliography.  Berkeley,  Cal¬ 


ifornia.  Bern  Porter.  1944.  19  pp. — 
Worlds  by  F.  K.,  Translations  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  Translations  into  Other  Languages, 
About  F.  K. 

*  Andre  von  Gronicka.  -Henry  von 
Heiseler,  a  Russo-German  Writer.  New 
York.  King’s  Crown  Press.  1944.  224 
pp.  $2.75. — “One  of  the  greatest  inter¬ 
mediaries  between  Russian  and  German 
culture.” 

*  Max  Jordan.  Beyond  All  Fronts.  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Bruce.  1944.  386  pp.  $3.00. — 
Observations  of  a  globe-trotting  reporter 
and  newscaster,  covering  especially  the 
rise  of  Nazism  and  the  two  wars. 

*  Bernadotte  E.  Schmitt,  Editor.  Po¬ 
land.  Berkeley.  University  of  California 
Press.  1945.  500  pp.  $5.00. — Chapters  on 
history,  life,  culture,  politics,  economics, 
etc.,  of  Poland,  contributed  by  such 
scholars  as  Manfred  Kridl,  Bernadotte 
E.  Schmitt,  S.  Harrison  Thomson,  etc. 

English  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  Witter  Bynner.  The  Way  of  Life  ac¬ 
cording  to  Laotzu.  New  York.  John  Day. 
1944.  76  pp. — ^An  “American  version” 
collated  from  numerous  English  transla¬ 
tions. 

*  Jacques  Maritain.  The  Dream  of 
Descartes.  Translated  by  Mabelle  L. 
Andison.  New  York.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  1944.  220  pp.  $3.00. — Analysis  of 
Descartes’  philosophy  by  an  outstanding 
modern  French  philosopher. 

*  Abraham  E.  Millgram.  Sabbath — 
The  Day  of  Delight.  Philadelphia.  Jew¬ 
ish  Publication  Society.  1944.  495  pp.  11 
pp.  of  illus.  $3.00. — History  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  suggestions  for  adding  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  Sabbath  observance,  stories, 
songs,  art. 

*  Denis  de  Rougemont.  The  Devil's 
Share.  New  York.  Pantheon.  1945.  221 
pp.  $2.50. — “.  .  .  a  meditation,  both 
lyrical  and  witty,  on  the  problem  of  evil.” 
^  Albert  Gu6rard’s  review  of  the 
French  original.  Books  Abroad,  Spring, 
1943,  p.  143. 

English  Literature 

^  Joseph  D.  Bennett.  Baudelaire.  Prince- 
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ton.  Princeton  University  Press.  1944. 
$2.00. — Covers  Baudelaire’s  adult  years. 
Originals  and  author’s  translations  of 
many  poems. 

M  Crawford  M.  Bishop  and  Anyda 
Marchant.  A  Guide  to  the  Law  and 
Legal  Literature  of  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Haiti.  Washington.  The 
Library  of  Congress.  1944.  276  pp., 
octavo. — ^The  first  of  a  series  of  guides 
to  the  law  and  legal  literature  of  Span- 
ish-American  republics. 

*  Mary  M.  Colum.  From  These  Roots. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
Second  printing.  1944.  386  pp.  $2.50. — 
Root'ideas  in  criticism  from  which  mod¬ 
ern  literature  has  grown. 

English  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Bertolt  Brecht.  The  Private  Life  of 
the  Master  Race.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New 
Directions.  1944.  140  pp.  $2.00. — Seven¬ 
teen  scenes  portraying  the  Hitler  terror. 

*  A.  Krivitsky  and  P.  Krainov.  Tales  of 
the  Bryansl{  Woods.  Moskow.  Foreign 
Languages  Publishing  House.  1944.  120 
pp. — Patriotic  story  rather  well  translat¬ 
ed  by  D.  L.  Fromberg. 

*  Helene  Magaret.  Who  Wal\  in  Pride. 
Milwaukee.  Bruce.  1945.  280  pp.  $2.50. 
— Class  contrasts,  murders,  loves  and 
hgtes  in  colonial  lands  and  France  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

*  Scandinavian  Plays  of  the  T wentieth 
Century.  Second  Series  (Grieg,  Krog, 
Munk,  Abell).  Princeton.  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  for  the  American-Scandi- 
navian  Foundation.  1944.  298  pp.  $3.00. 
— ^With  an  Introduction  by  Alrik  Gus¬ 
tafson. 

*  Jos6  Zorrilla.  Don  Juan  Tenorio. 
Translated  by  Walter  Owen.  Buenos 
Aires.  The  Author,  356  Sarmiento.  1944. 
215  pp. — A  fine  piece  of  work  with  an 
Intri^uction  by  the  translator  and  strik¬ 
ing  illustrations  by  Carlos  Vergottini. 

English  Verse 

*  Rafael  Alberti.  Selected  Poems.  New 
York.  James  Laughlin  for  New  Direc- 
toins.  1945.  32  unnumbered  pp.  $1.00. — 
Translated  by  Lloyd  Malian.  Poems 


chosen  to  suggest  various  periods,  with 
emphasis  on  experimental  forms. 

*  Heinrich  Heine.  Germany — A  Win¬ 
ter's  Tale.  New  York.  L.  B.  Fischer. 
1944.  156  pp.  $2.75.— The  centenary  of 
Heine’s  marvelous  satire  is  commemorat¬ 
ed  in  this  translation  by  Herman  Salin¬ 
ger,  with  a  preface  and  notes  by  Her¬ 
mann  Kesten. 

*  Pushkin,  Lermontov  and  Tyutchev. 
Three  Russian  Poets.  New  York.  James 
Laughlin  for  New  Directions.  1945.  39 
pp.  $1.00. — Translated  by  Vladimir 
Nabokov.  Short  biographies  of  the  three 
Russian  poets. 

*  Adam  Mickiewicz.  Poems.  New 
York.  Herald  Square  Press.  1944.  486 
pp. — Translated  by  various  hands  and 
edited  by  Professor  George  Rapall 
Noyes. 

*  A.  Ortiz-Vargas.  TheT owers  of  Man¬ 
hattan.  Albuquerque.  The  University  of 
New  Mexico  Press.  1944.  137  pp.  $2.50. 
— ^A  Spanish-American  poet  looks  at 
New  York.  Spanish  version  1939,  Chap¬ 
man  &  Grimes,  Boston. 

English  Art 

^  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America. 
Notes  Hispanic.  New  York.  The  His¬ 
panic  Society  of  America.  1944.  $1.00. — 
Fourth  annual  publication  devoted  to 
the  art  and  craftsmanship  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Gothic  architecture  in  Sicily, 
new  data  on  Velazquez,  etc. 

English  Miscellaneous 

*  Proceedings  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy  for  Jewish  Research,  Vol.  XIV. 
Philadelphia.  Press  of  the  Jewish  Pub¬ 
lication  Society.  1944.  xx-|-280  pp. — 
Articles  on  Jewish  Monuments  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  Germany,  Yemenite 
Folklore,  Tschernichowsl{y  and  Homer, 
etc. 

*  American  Jewish  Year  Boo\.  Review 
of  the  Year  1943-44.  Philadelphia.  Jew¬ 
ish  Publication  Society  of  America.  620 
pp.  $3.00. — Calendars,  review  of  the 
year  5704  in  this  and  foreign  countries, 
directories,  statistics. 

*  German  Arciniegas,  Editor.  The 
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Green  Continent.  Translations  by  Har¬ 
riet  dc  Onis  and  others.  New  York. 
Knopf.  1944.  534  pp.  $3.50.— “A  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  Latin  America  by  its 
leading  writers.” 

*  Mercer  Cook  and  Dantes  Bellegarde. 
The  Haitian- American  Anthology. 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti.  Imprimerie  de 
TEtat.  1944.  161  pp.  Not  to  be  sold. — 
Forty-seven  selections  in  English,  with 
an  English-French  vocabulary,  to  be 
used  as  a  text-book  in  advanced  classes 
in  English  in  Haiti.  The  material,  prose 
and  poetry,  is  all  about  Haiti  and 
Haitians,  and  with  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions  is  by  North  American  writers. 

^  Latin  America  in  School  and  Ccdlege 
Teaching  Materials.  Washington.  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education.  1944.  494 
pp. — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Study  of  Teaching  Materials  on  Inter- 
American  Subjects. 

*  Soviet  Chronicles:  Agriculture,  July, 
\9A^.— Chess,  8,  August,  1944. — Cin¬ 
ema,  7,  8,  9,  July,  August,  September, 
1944. — Fine  Arts,  7,  July,  1944. — litera¬ 
ture,  6-7,  July-August,  1944. — Medi^ 
cine,  7,  8,  September,  1944. — Science,  7. 
— Theatre,  5-6,  7,  July,  August,  1944. 
— Moscow.  The  U.S.S.R.  Society  for 
Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Coun¬ 
tries.  13  to  28  pp. — Neatly  bound  mimeo¬ 
graphed  reports  on  the  present  status  of 
various  activities  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

*  Henri  Peyre.  Writers  and  Their 
Critics.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Cornell  University 
Press.  1944.  340  pp.  $3.00. — Sub-title: 
A  Study  of  Misunderstanding. 

^  Hundred  Towers.  A  Czechoslovak 
Anthology.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Weiskopf. 
New  York.  L.  B.  Fischer.  1945.  277  pp. 
$3.50. — Choice  literature  produced  be¬ 
tween  Versailles  and  Munich.  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  the  Editor. 

*  Translations  of  United  States  Bool^s 
Published  in  Brazil.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Book  and  Publication  Section,  Division 
of  Cultural  Cooperation,  Department 
of  State.  28  pp,  mimeographed. — “The 
first  comprehensive  listing  of  United 
States  books  translated  into  Portuguese.” 
374  items. 


German  Biography 

*  Peter  M.  Lindt.  Schriftsteller  im  Exil. 
New  York.  Willard  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  1944. 192  pp.  $3.20. — Biographical 
data  on  more  than  a  hundred  exiled  Ger¬ 
man  writers.  Prefaced  by  George  N. 
Shuster. 

German  Literature 

^  Gottfried  von  Strassburg.  Tristan  und 
Isolt.  Edited  by  August  Closs.  Oxford. 
Basil  Blackwell.  1944.  185  pp.  8/6. — 
Bibliography,  Introduction,  Notes,  Glos¬ 
sary,  etc. 

German  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Ludwig  Renn.  Adel  im  Untergang. 
Mexico.  El  Libro  Libre.  1944.  390  pp. 
$2.00  U.  S. — The  determined  champion 
of  freedom  and  democracy  builds  a 
novel  on  his  early  experiences  as  an 
aristocratic  young  German  lieutenant. 

*  Ernst  Sommer.  Revolte  der  Heiligen. 
Mexico.  El  Libro  Libre.  1944.  254  pp. 
$2.00  U.  S. — ^Nazi  persecution  of  a  Po¬ 
lish  ghetto. 

German  Verse 

*  Paul  Mayer.  Exil.  Mexico.  El  Libro 
Libre.  1944.  64  pp.  $130  U.  S. — Musical 
verses  expressing  gratitude  to  Mexico 
and  nostalgia  for  the  poet’s  homeland. 

Portuguese  History,  Biography 
and  Memoirs 

*  Alfonso  Arinos  de  Melo  Franco. 
Desenvolvimento  da  civilizofao  material 
no  Brasil.  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  Servi^o  do 
PatrimOnio  Histdrico  c  Artistico  Na- 
cional.  1944.  162  pp. — ^Economic  history 
of  Brazil  from  the  beginnings  through 
the  nineteenth  century. 

*  Belmonte.  No  tempo  dos  Bandei- 
rantes.  Sao  Paulo.  Edi9ocs  Mclhora- 
mentos.  Third  edition.  1944. 322  pp.  Cr. 
$25.00. — A  popular  work  on  those  brutal 
bands,  the  “bandeiras,”  who  robbed  and 
murdered  the  Brazilian  Indians. 

*  Bibliografia  de  Histdrio  do  Brasil. 
Comissao  de  Estudo  dos  textos  da  His- 
tdria  do  Brasil.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  imprensa 
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Nacional.  1944.  60  pp. — Lists  only  pub¬ 
lications  in  Portuguese. 

*  Ernesto  Feder.  Didlogos  dos  grandes 
do  mundo.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Dois  Mundos. 
1944.  211  pp.  Illustrated. — ^“Imaginary 
conversations”  of  the  Walter  Savage 
Landor  type.  Participants:  Columbus; 
Thomas  Jefferson;  Grorge  Washington; 
Montaigne;  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz;  Liv¬ 
ingstone  and  Stanley,  etc.  The  last  essay, 
Os  ultimos  dias  de  Stefan  Zweig,  orig¬ 
inally  appeared  in  Booths  Abroad. 

^  Serafim  Leite,  S.  J.  Camoes  poeta  da 
expansdo  da  fi.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Aca¬ 
demia  Brasileira  de  Letras.  1943.  85  pp. 
— Camoens  and  the  Portuguese  theory  of 
Empire. 

*  Aur61io  Porto.  Histdria  das  missoes 
orientais  do  Uruguay.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Servi^o  do  Patrimonio  Histdrico  e 
Artistico  Nacional.  1943.  624  pp. — 
Based  largely  on  hitherto  unused  ma¬ 
terial. 

*  Caio  Prado  Junior.  Formofao  do 
Brasil  content pordneo:  colonia.  1942. 
388  pp. — Deals  mainly  with  the  political 
aspects  of  Brazilian  history. 

*  Marques  Rebclo.  Vida  e  obra  de 
Manuel  Antdnio  de  Almeida.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Instituto  Nacional  do  Livro. 
1943.  132  pp. — The  short-lived,  talented 
novelist  who  wrote  Memorias  de  um 
sargento  de  milicias  (1854). 

*  Maria  da  Concei^ao  Vicente  de  Car¬ 
valho  e  Arnaldo  Vicente  de  Carvalho. 
Vicente  de  Carvalho.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Publica^oes  da  Academia  Brasileira. 
1943. — Biography  and  bibliography  by 
two  of  the  poet’s  children. 

*  Hermes  Vieira.  Vicente  de  Carvalho, 
o  sabid  da  llha  do  Sol.  Sao  Paulo.  The 
Author.  1943. — ^A  somewhat  florid  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  poet. 

Portuguese  Public  Questions 

*  Guido  Gonella.  Bases  de  uma  ordem 
intemacional.  Lisbao.  Sd  da  Costa.  1944. 
431  pp. — ^Translated  from  the  Italian  by 
Professor  Luiz  da  Camara  Pinto  Coelho. 

*  Helio  Lobo.  O  Pan-Americanismo  e  o 
Brasil.  Sao  Paulo.  Companhia  Editora 
Nacional.  1939. 150  pp. — Brazil  has  been 


consistently  sympathetic  with  the  Pan- 
American  movement. 

*  J.  Pires  do  Rio.  O  combustivel  na 
economia  universal.  O  combustivel  e  a 
Civiliza^do.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Josd  Olym- 
pio..  3d  edition.  1944. — The  importance 
of  coal  and  in  particular  of  Brazil’s  coal, 
in  twentieth  century  civilization. 

Portuguese  Literature 

^  Jose  da  Cunha  Brochado.  Cartas. 
Lisboa.  S4  da  Costa.  1944.  163  pp. — ^A 
selection  of  the  letters  of  the  seventeenth 
century  publicist,  with  a  long  introduc¬ 
tion  and  notes  by  Antonio  Alvara 
Doria. 

*  Augusto  Magne,  S.  J.  A  demanda  do 
Santo  Graal.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Instituto 
Nacional  do  Livro.  1944. 3  vols.  437, 436, 
454  pp. — The  earliest  known  Portuguese 
version  of  the  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

Portuguese  Fiction 

*  Machado  de  Assis.  Helena.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  W.  M.  Jackson.  New  edition. 
1942.  322  pp. — One  of  the  less  well- 
known  works  of  the  relentless  analyst  of 
souls. 

^  Aluizio  Azevedo.  O  homem.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Bruguiet.  Ninth  edition.  1942. 
210  pp. — Edition  revised  by  M.  Noguera 
da  Silva. 

*  Augusto  da  Costa.  Verdnica.  Lisboa. 
Parceria  Antdnio  Maria  Pereira.  1944. 
271  pp. — “O  drama  da  mulher  sdzinha 
entre  os  homems.” 

*  Hamilcar  de  Garcia.  O  rei  do  mundo 
perdido.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1944.  191 

. — Fantastic  adventure  story. 

Jose  Lins  do  Rego.  Agua-Mae.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  J.  Olympio.  Second  edition. 
1942.  363  pp. — Prize-winning  work  by 
Brazil’s  greatest  regional  novelist. 

^  Dyonelio  Machado.  Os  ratos.  Porto 
Alegre.  Globo.  Second  edition.  1944. 229 
pp. — ^Dr.  Machado’s  original  and 
thoughtful  novel,  first  published  in 
1935,  has  been  spoken  of  as  marking 
“o  momento  culminante  da  literatura 
brasileira.” 

*  Cyro  Martins.  Porteira  fechada. 
Porto  Alegre.  The  Author.  1944. 248  pp.  • 
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— Melancholy  story  of  an  uprooted 
gaucho. 

*  Helena  Silveira.  A  humilde  espera. 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1944.  153  pp. — 
Fifteen  serious  short  stories  by  a  young 
writer  who  has  pleased  the  critics. 

^  Erico  Verissimo.  As  aventuras  de 
Tibicuera.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  Third 
edition.  1942.  177  pp.  Illustrated. — 
Juvenile.  The  exciting  adventures  of  a 
Brazilian  who  lived  for  more  than  400 
years. 

Portuguese  Verse 

*  Cdntico  dos  Cdnticos.  Tradu^oes  de 
Joao  de  Deus,  Jos^  Benedito  Cohen, 
Jamil  Almansur  Haddad.  Sao  Paulo. 
Edi^oes  Cultura.  1944.  236  pp. — ^With  a 
curious  introduction  by  Jose  Perez. 

^  Eduardo  Guimaraens.  A  divina  qui- 
mera.  Edi^ao  definitiva  com  preMcio  de 
Mansueto  Bernardi.  Porto  Alegre. 
Globo.  1944. — ^The  complete  works  of 
the  late  “symbolist”  poet,  including  a 
good  deal  of  previously  unpublished 
matter. 

^  Reinaldo  Moura.  Mar  do  tempo. 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1944.  109  pp. — 
Modernistic  verses. 

^  Menotti  del  Picchia.  Poemas.  Sao 
Paulo.  Companhia  Editora  Nacional. 
1944.  160  pp. — ^Four  thoughtful  long 
poems  which  have  already  been  pub¬ 
lished  elsewhere. 

*  Lauro  Rodrigues.  Minauno.  Porto 
Alegre.  Globo.  1944.  Second  edition.  88 
pp. — Sentimental  verses  by  a  young  re- 
gionalist  poet. 

*  Valdemar  de  Vasconcelos.  Poesias. 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1944.  140  pp. — 
Sonnets  and  other  poems  in  regular 
verse-forms,  by  a  poet  who  is  also  a 
thinker,  a  critic  and  a  sociologist. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

*  Sergio  Milliet.  Pintura  quasi  sempre. 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1944.  276  pp. — 
Essays  on  painters  and  painters’  prob¬ 
lems,  in  Brazil  and  elsewhere. 

*  Gil  Vicente.  Bibliografia.  Lisboa. 
Biblioteca  Nacional  (Tipografia  Inacio 
Pereira  Rosa).  1942.  1002  pp. — A  very 
complete  bibliography  of  the  great  bi¬ 


lingual  Portuguese  poet  and  dramatist 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Russian  History,  Biography 
and  Memoirs 

^  D.  Blagoy.  Derzhavin.  Moskva.  Ogiz. 
1944.  95  pp.  3  r. — Life  and  work  of  an 
eighteenth  century  poet. 

*  Nikolai  Bogoslovski.  Chernyshevs\i. 
Moskva.  Sovetski  Pisatel.  1944.  170  pp. 
4.50  r. — Early  years  of  the  great  nine¬ 
teenth  century  publicist,  novelist  and 
critic. 

*  N.  K.  Gudsy.  Lev  Tolstoy.  Moskva. 
Ogiz.  1944. 120  pp.  3  r. — K  conventional 
study  of  Tolstoy,  incorporating  the 
criticisms  of  Lenin. 

*  A.  I.  Lebedev.  Ilya  Efimovich  Repin, 
1844-1930.  Moskva-Leningrad.  Iskus- 
stvo.  1944.  23  pp.  1  r. — A  brief  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  painter  Repin  and  an  ap- 

ereciation  of  his  work. 

'  Kirill  Pigarev.  Soldat-Poll^ovodets. 
Moskva.  Ogiz.  1944.  160  pp.  4  r. — Rus¬ 
sia’s  great  eighteenth  century  general. 

*  N.  D.  Teleshov.  ZapisJ(i  Pisatelya. 
Moskva.  Ogiz.  1943.  308  pp.  8.50  r. — 
Memories  of  an  old  writer. 

^  M.  O.  2^din.  Pyatero  i  drugie.  New 
York.  Novyi  Zhurnal.  1944.  398  pp. 
$2.75. — Musorgsky,  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
and  other  pioneer  Russian  musicians. 

Russian  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  A.  P.  Chekhov.  Ognoa\tnie  Pyeci. 
New  York.  International  University 
Press.  1944.  96  pp. — Eight  of  Chekhov’s 
one-act  plays. 

*  A.  P.  Chekhov.  Rassl^azy  i  povesti. 
Moskva.  Ogiz.  1944.  376  pp.  12  r. — ^A 
collection  of  the  later  and  more  sordid 
short  stories,  plus  the  longer  story.  The 
Steppe. 

*  N.  V.  Gogol.  Mertvyie  Dushi.  New 
York.  International  University  Press. 
1944.  172  pp. — All  of  Dead  Souls  that 
was  not  destroyed  by  the  author. 

*  M.  Gorky.  Isbrannoye.  Moskva.  Ogiz. 
1944.  331  pp.  9  r. — A  reprinting  of 
eighteen  of  the  most  famous  of  Gorky’s 
short  stories.  They  date  from  various 
periods  of  his  life. 
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*  N.  S.  Leskov.  Povesti  i  Rassf^azy. 
Moskva.  Gosudarstvennoye  Khudozhest- 
vennoi  Litcratury.  1943.  276  pp.  8  r. — A. 
group  of  the  best  short  stories  of  Nikolai 
Semyonovich  Leskov  (1831-1895). 

*  I.  S.  Turgenev.  Dvoryans\oye  Cnyez- 
do.  New  York.  International  University 
Press.  1944.  91  pp. — The  Nest  of  Nobles 
in  a  very  compact  form. 

Russian  Verse 

*  Evg.  EXolmatovsky.  Vera  v  Pobedu. 
Poems  of  1941-1943.  Moskva.  Sovetsky 
Pisatel.  1944.  126  pp.  3  r. — Patriotic 
verses. 

*  Mamed  Ragim.  On  uvidit  vesnu. 
Moskva.  Ogiz.  1944.  48  pp.  2  r. — Trans¬ 
lations  by  various  authors  of  the  patriotic 
verses  of  an  Azerbaidjan  poet. 

*  A.  Sofronov.  Kovyli.  Moska.  Ogiz. 
1944.  88  pp.  3  r. — Poems  dealing  with 
the  present  war. 

*  Sergey  Vasilev.  Portret  Partizana. 
Trilc^iya  v  stikhakh.  Moskva.  Ogiz. 
1944.  147  pp.  5  r. — Imaginative  biog¬ 
raphy  of  a  Civil  War  partisan  leader,  in 
verse. 

Russian  Miscellaneous 

^  P.  Bazhov.  Medakjtitovaya  Shhattdha. 
Moskva.  Gosudarstvennoye  Izdatelstvo 
Khudzhestvennoi  Literatury.  1944.  330 
pp.  9  r. — Mining  tales,  ostensibly  told  by 
a  professional  Russian  “tale-teller.” 

*  F.  Bubleynikov.  Rass1{azy  o  zemle. 
Moskva-Leningrad.  Detgiz.  1944.  136 
pp.  6  r. — Summaries  for  children  of  the 
history  of  geology  and  other  sciences, 
and  articles  on  various  geological  themes, 
including  the  application  of  geology  to 
war. 

*  E.  Piragev.  Zavety  Suvorova.  Moskva. 
Ogiz.  1943.  39  pp.  1  r. — A  collection  of 
the  sayings  of  Suvorov  on  soldiers  and 
military  policy. 

*  Francis  J.  Whitefield.  A  Russian  Ref¬ 
erence  Grammar.  Cambridge.  Harvard 
University  Press.  1944.  222  pp.  $2.50. — 
“For  use  in  conjunction  with  practical 
lesson-books  of  the  language.” 


Unclassified 

*  Chi-Chen  Wang.  Readings  in  Mod¬ 
em  Chinese.  New  York.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1944.  227  pp.  $3.00. — Ma¬ 
terial  limited  to  twentieth  century 
authors. 

*  Chi-Chen  Wang.  Readings  in  Tradi¬ 
tional  Chinese.  New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1944.  257  pp.  $3.00. — 
Anecdotes,  poems,  proverbs,  short  nar¬ 
ratives. 

*  A.  Gertrude  Jacobs.  The  Chinese- 
American  Song  and  Game  Boo\.  New 
York.  A.  S.  Barnes.  1944.  96  pp.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $2.50. — In  English  and  Chinese. 
Pictures  by  a  talented  child  artist,  Chao 
Shih  Chen;  music  of  several  songs;  Chi- 
ncse-English  vocabulary. 

^  A.  K’Ai-Ming  Ch’iu.  A  Classification 
Scheme  for  Chinese  and  fapanese  BooJ(s. 
Washington.  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies.  Committees  on  Far 
Eastern  Studies.  1943.  361  pp. — Prelim¬ 
inary  Lithoprint  Edition.  Main  classes 
arranged,  not  alphabetically,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  subject  matter. 

*  Rose  Quong.  Chinese  Wit,  Wisdom 
and  Written  Characters.  New  York. 
Pantheon  Books.  1944.  71  pp. — ^Delight¬ 
ful  running  comment  on  the  Chinese 
characters,  which  have  been  beautifully 
executed  by  Dr.  Kinn  Wei  Shaw. 

*  Josef  Hejret.  Celi  a  Slovanstvo.  Lon¬ 
don.  “Cechoslovik,”  together  with  the 
Committee  for  Allslav  Unity  in  Great 
Britain.  1944.  116  pp.  3  s. — History  of 
the  relations  of  the  Czechoslovaks  with 
the  other  Slavic  nations. 

*  MiloS  Sova.  A  Modem  Czech  Gram¬ 
mar.  New  York.  G.  E.  Stechert.  1944. 
402  pp.  $5.50. — With  some  material  for 
reading.  By  a  Professor  in  the  University 
of  London. 

*  Carla  van  der  Heide.  Ter  Dagen. 
New  York.  Querido.  1944.  $2.50. — 
Escape  from  Holland. 

*  A.  A.  van  Rhijn,  Editor.  Nieuw 
Nederland.  Bijdragen  van  buiten  bezet 
gebied  in  verband  met  den  wederopbouw 
van  ons  land.  New  York.  Querido.  1944. 
344  pp. — Thirteen  essays  on  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  Netherlands. 

*  Umberto  Fracchia.  Favole  e  avven- 
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ture.  Verona.  Mondadori.  1943.  232  pp. 
36  lire. — A  selection  from  his  best  novels 
and  stories,  made  by  Professor  Bruno 
Romani  of  the  University  of  Parma. 

Tullio  Pinelli.  /  Porta.  Roma.  Edi- 
zioni  Roma.  1943.  104  pp.  10  lire. — 
Three-act  comedy  on  the  evils  of  helter- 
skelter  living. 

*  Alfred  A.  Hoare.  A  Short  Italian  Dic¬ 
tionary.  Macmillan.  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1945.  421  pp.  $3.50. — Italian 
English  and  English-Italian.  New  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  sterling  work. 

^  The  Miracle  of  Beatrice.  New  York. 
Pantheon  Books.  1944.  109  pp.  $2.00. — 
A  Flemish  legend  of  about  1300,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Professor  Adrian  J.  Barnouw, 
with  an  introduction  by  Jan-Albert 
Goris.  Flemish  and  English  on  opposite 
^ges- 

»  N.  Kasturi.  Chakjadrishti  (Seen  in  a 
Circle).  Dharwar,  India.  Manohar 
Grantha  Mala.  1944.  1/8  rupees. — 
Humorous  novel  by  a  college  professor 
who  likes  a  joke. 

*  Naito  Toichiro.  The  Wall-Paintings 
of  Horyuji.  Translated  and  edited  by 
William  Reynolds  Beal  Acker  and 
Benjamin  Roland,  Jr.  Baltimore.  Waver- 
ly  Press.  1943.  316  pp.  and  85  plates  in 
separate  binding. — Number  5  of  Studies 
in  Chinese  and  Related  Civilizations  of 
the  American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cities. 

*  Harold  H.  W.  Sunoo.  A  Standard 
Colloquial  Korean  Text  Bool(  for  Uni¬ 
versity  Students.  Seatde,  Washington. 
University  Book  Store.  1944.  Ill  pp. — 
Originally  prepared  for  the  course  in 
Korean  in  the  Army  Specialized  Train¬ 
ing  Program  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington;  the  pioneer  course  in  Korean  in 
the  United  States. 

*  J.  A.  Comenius.  The  Angel  of  Peace. 
New  York.  Pantheon  Books.  1^4.  127 
pp.  $2.00. — ^This  seventeenth  century 
plea  for  peace  is  edited  by  Milos  Sa- 
franek,  with  an  Introduction  by  Mat¬ 
thew  Spinka.  Latin  and  English  on  op¬ 
posite  pages.  Translation  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
Morison. 

*  Abdul  Majid.  Marlborough's  Malay 
Self-Taught.  Philadelphia.  David  Mc¬ 


Kay.  1944.  128  pp.  $2.00.— Intended 
mainly  as  first-aid  for  travelers. 

*  A.  J.  Arberry.  Modern  Persian  Read¬ 
er.  Cambridge.  The  University  Press. 
(New  York.  Macmillan.)  1944.  167  pp. 
$1.75. — Miscellaneous  reading  material, 
all  of  it  written  during  the  last  ten  years. 
^  Waclaw  Lednicki.  Zycie  i  Kultura 
Polsl(i.  New  York.  Roy.  1944.  316  pp. 
$3.50. — ^Lectures  and  articles  on  recent 
Polish  history,  edited  into  a  degree  of 
unity. 

*  Kasmierz  Wierzynski.  Zapomniane 
Pobojowisl{o.  New  York.  Roy.  1944. 177 
pp.  $2.50. — From  various  eye-witnesses 
of  the  German  September  campaign  in 
Poland. 

*  Fuad  A.  AttaouUah.  Marlborough' s 

Turl{ish _ Self-Taught.  Philadelphia. 

David  McKay.  1944.  185  pp.  $2.00.— 
Mainly  intended  as  first-aid  for  travelers. 

*  R.  Stewart  Jaque.  One  Language. 
Santa  Barbara,  California.  J.  F.  Rowny 
Press.  1944.  64  pp. — “Olingo,”  universal 
language  with  roots  and  words  selected 
from  all  the  major  languages. 


“A  good  place  to  look  for  translations 
from  Czech  and  Modern  Greek  is  the 
serial  New  Writing,  edited  by  John  Leh¬ 
mann  and  published  in  London.  In  the 
Foreword  to  the  Winter  1943-44  issue 
. . .  Lehmann  explains  his  reason  for  be¬ 
ing  especially  hospitable  to  translations 
to  these  particular  languages.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  of  his  desire  to  promote  genuine 
sympathy  and  understanding  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  new  ally  Russia. 
.  .  .  On  the  long,  hard  road  toward 
mutual  appreciation,  Lehmann  finds 
‘two  of  our  Allies’  able  to  provide  ‘valu¬ 
able  guides.’  The  two  are,  as  he  sees  it, 
the  Czechs  and  the  Greeks.  ‘To  under¬ 
stand  Czech  literature  and  art  is  to  be¬ 
gin  to  understand  the  literature  and  art 
of  the  greater  sister  Slavonic  nation;  and 
to  follow  the  Greek  clue  through  the 
Russian  maze  is  to  find  the  answer  to 
many  Russian  problems.’  ” — News  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Slavonic  and  East  European 
Languages,  Dec.  15,  1944. 


